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JOAN OF NAPLES. 

i:i4.V1382. 


CHAFFER I. 

On the night of the? 15th or ICHh of January^ in the 
year tlie inhuhiUints of Naples were startled from 

their peaceful .sluinb<?r.s by the hdling of the belle in the 
three hundred churches of that spleiulid capital. In the 
general agitation caused by this unusual alarm, the first 
idea that entereil the nnnds of the i>eople was that the 
town was on fire, or that a hostile army had silently dis- 
enibfirkcd under cover of the night, and was about to put 
the citizens to the sword. But tin? doleful and inter- 
mittent sounds of the bells, which, breaking the silence 
of the night at regular intervals, invited the faithful to 
recite prayers for the dying, soon convinced them that 
no misfortune threatened the hiwn, and that tlie king 
only was in danger. 

In fact, for several days previously, the greatest 
anxiety had been observed to prevail witliin the Castel* 
Nuovo. The oflicers of the crown were regularly assem* 
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bled twice in the day; and tlie nobles of the kingdom 
who had the privilege of entrance to the royal iqmrt- 
ments seemed oppressed with profound melancholy. 
Meanwhile, although the death of the king was look^ 
on as inevitable, yet, when it became known that his 
last hour was approaching, the whole town was affected 
with the deepest grief ; which will be the more readily 
understood when we explain that ho whose death was 
now so near after a reign of thirty-three years, eight 
months, and a few tlays, was Robert of Anjou, the most 
just, wise, and glorious king that ever occupied the 
throne of Sicily. Truly did he bear with him to the 
grave the regret ami the praises of all his subjects. 
The soldiers 8j>okc with enthusiasm of the long wars 
which he had maintained against Frederic and Peter of 
Aragon, Henry VI L, and Louis of Bavaria, and felt 
their hearts glow within them at the recollections of the 
brilliant ciuniiaigns of Lombardy and Tuscany; the 
priests extolled him, in grititude for his having invari- 
ably defembnl the lV)pes fnim the attacks of the Ghihcd- 
lines, ami for his having founded convents, hospit^ils, 
and churches, in all parts of the kingdt>m; the men of 
letters looke<l upon him :i8 the most accomplishetl king 
in Christendom, — so much so, indeed, that Petnirch 
would acce[»t from no other hands than his tlio [K>et’s 
crown, and for three successive days answered the ques- 
tions which Robert deigned to propoujul to him, upon 
every hniuch of human knowlctlge; the jurists, aimueil 
at the wis<lom of the laws by which he ha<l enriched the 
Neapolitan code, hml sumamrsd him the Solomon of the 
middle ages; the nobles applauchnl him f<»r the respect 
he paid to their privileges; and he had gained the 
hearts of the fieople by his clemency, his piety, and his 
mildness. 
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Now, priestB and soldiers, men of letters and poets, 
nobles and commoners, were looking forward with terror 
to the government falling into the hands of a stranger 
and a young girl, and called to mind the words of Robert 
himself when following to the grave the body of Charles, 
his only son. At tlie moment when he passed the 
threshold of the church, he turned toward the barons of 
the kingdom, and cried, in a voice stifled by his sobs, 
" This day the crown is fallen from my head : woe to me ! 
woe to you ! ” And now that the bells were announcing 
the dying agonies of the good king, these prophetic 
words occurred to the minds of every one. 

The women prayed fervently to (IckI, and the men 
hastened from all parts of the town towanl the royal 
resi<lencc, in order to hear the laUrst and lx?st authenti- 
cated intelligence; but after some minutes of cxf)ecta- 
tion, which they employed in communicatiiig to each 
other their molanch(»ly thoughts they were coin {Killed to 
return [is they came, as nothiiig passing within was 
allowed to transpire. The drawbridge was raised as 
usual, and the guards were at their jmsts. 

Nevertheless, if our rt'aders Imve a wish to be present 
nt tho last agonies of the descendant of Saint Louis and 
the grandson of Charles of Anjou, we can introduce 
them into tho chamber occupied by the dying monarch. 
An alalxister lamp, suspended from the ceiling, lighted a 
spacious and gloomy room, tlic avails of which w'ere 
hung with black velvet, embroidered with golden fienrs- 
de-Iis, By the wall facing the bvo doors, which w’ere at 
this time closed, stood, under a brocade canopy, an 
ebony bedstead supported by four columns, wrought and 
sculptured with symbolicnl figures. The king, after 
having struggled with the most violent convulsions, 
had fallen back exhausted int4> the arms of his confessor 
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and physician, both of whuin, holding a hand of tha 
dying man, were feeling his \m\m^ with gmal anxiety, 
and exchanging significant ghuices. At the fimt of the 
bed Silt a woman alxml fifty years of ag**, with claai^d 
handsy and eyos raised Ut heaven in the attitude of grief 
find resignation, this uoiiian was the (]ne«*fi. Her face 
Iiad that appearance of patient suffering which iiniicates 
a luind tried by adversity and sul)duetl by ndtgioii. 

At the expiration of an hour, during which time no 
movement occurred to disturb the profound silence 
which reigned round the l>etl of death, the king sigluHl 
feebly, opened his eyes, and made a faint efiort to raise 
liis head. He liegged the (pieen to draw near, and said 
in a !»roken voice that he wislied to con\er>e with her a 
short time without witnesses. The [ihyMcmn and the 
priest retired, and the king followetl tlieni with his eyes 
till they di.^iippf'ari'd, then {ias.sing hi*< hand acri»ss his 
brow as if to collect his thoughts, and making an effort 
to gather his strength, he sjioke thus: — 

** What f have to say to you, niadamc, lias no con- 
nexion with the two gnive fiorsonages who were just 
now here, for their duty is fulfilled. The one ha.H done 
for my boily all that human skill could suggest, w itb no 
other result than that of prolonging my agonies; tlie 
other has promised me the divine remission of my sins, 
without having the power to remove the gloomy «ap{>ari- 
tions which rise liefore me at this dreadful hour. Y'ou 
liavc twice M*en me struggling under a su|K*riiatunil pres- 
sure. My ftm>head is bathed with sweat, my limlw are 
stiffened, my cries have l>ecn stifled by an iron hand. 

Is it the evil spirit whom Go<l allows to torment me, 
or is it but remorse, taking the form of a (diantomf 
Already 1 feel that the two combats 1 have undergone 
have so weakened my etrengtU that I cannot bear up 
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against a' third. Listen to ine then, my Sancia, while 
I give you some directions on which perhaps will depend 
the repose of iny soul.” 

“ My liege and master,” said the queen, in a tone of 
the calmest submission, " I am ready to receive your com- 
mands, and if in his inscrutable dongm, has or* 

dained that you sliall bo called to his glory, and that 
we shall be left to mourn for you, your last earthly 
wishes shall l>o executed with the most scrupulous exact- 
ness; but permit me first to spruikle some drops of holy 
water to drive away the curse from the room, and to read 
you a passage from the prayer you com|>osed, in honour 
of your holy brother, to implore his protection at a 
moment when it is indispensable to us.” 

And, opening a richly lK>un<l volume, she recited with 
fervent devotion some verses of the prayer, written in 
elegant Latin by Roljert, for the u.se of his brotlier Luiis, 
Bishop of Toulouse, — a prayer whicli continued to be em- 
ployed in the (Jhurch to the |M*riml of the C’ouncil of Trent. 

Soothed by the beauty of his own composition, the 
king had nearly forgotten the object of the conversation 
which he had demanded with so much solemnity. He 
murmured softly: — 

“Oh, yes! you are in the right ; pray for me, madame, 
for you are indeed a saint, while I am but a wretched 
sinner. ” 

“Do not say so, my liege,” interrupted Donna Sancia; 
“are you not the greaU'st, the wisest, and the most virtu- 
ous king who has ever sat uj>on the throne of Naples! ” 

“But that throne is usur|MHl,” n.*plieil Rol)ert, gloom- 
ily. You know it projicrly lielongs to Charles Martel, 
my eldest brother; and as Charles, by right of his 
mother, has inherited the throne of Hungary, the king- 
dom of Naples descends to his eldest son Carobert, and 
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not to me, who am but the third in succession. I have 
permitted myself to l>e crowned in place of my nephew, 
who is the lawful king; 1 have substituted the younger 
for the elder branch of the family; for thirty-three years 
I have stifled the reproaches of my conscience. True, I 
have gained battles, made laws, and founded churches; 
but there is one word which gives the lie to all the 
pompous titles whicli the admiration of the people attach 
to my name, and that won! sinks far deeper in my soul 
than all the flatteries of my courtiers, the lays of the 
]K>ets, or the shouts of the multitude : it is — that I am 
a usurper.” 

“Do not slander yourself, my liege; rememl)er that if 
you have not alxlicatcd in favour of the lawful heir, it 
was because you wisheil to save the people from the 
greatest misfortunes. llesides wiiieh,” continued the 
queen, “you liave rctaim*d the gtn'ernment of the king- 
dom with the assent and authority of our holy father, 
the sovereign pontiflf, who disposes of it as a fief l>olong- 
ing t4» the Churcli.” 

“I have s;iti.*'fied my conM’ienee with these reaaons for 
a long time,” replied the dying man, “and the autliority 
of the ro|>e has silenced my scruph's; but whatever 
security we may affect during life, there must come a 
solemn and UTrihlo hour when all such illusions vanish ; 
for me, this hour is come, and 1 must shortly apjx^ar 
before that CfoiI who is the only infallible judge.” 

"If his justice is infallible,” the queen repliixl, “is 
not his mercy infinite? Even Mipj>osing your terrors to 
be founded in truth, what sin would not lie forgiven 
upon so sincere a repentance.! And have you not re- 
paired the injury which you may have done to your 
nephew Carobert by summoning Andrea his younger 
son into the kingdom, and by marrying him to Joan, the 
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eldest daughter of your unfortunate Chariest Will they 
not then be the heirs of your crown t " 

Alas ! cried Robert, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ God will 
perhaps punish me for having too late remembered this 
just repamtion. Oh, my good and noble Sancia, you 
have touched a chord which vibrates sadly in my soul, 
and you yourself have led me to the subject of which I 
was about to s{)eak. I have a dark presentiment (and 
the prescud iments of the dying are generally prophetic), 
— 1 say, 1 have a presentiment that the two sons of my 
nephew Louis, who, since the death of his father, is King 
of Hungary, anti Andrea, whom I have wished to place 
upon the throne t»f Naples, will be the destroyers of my 
family. From tin* first day he set foot in onr palace, a 
strange fatality has o[)[X)wmI all my intentions. 1 had 
hoped that Joan and Andrt^a Isung brought up together, 
a tender iidiinacy would spring up between these two 
chiltlren, ami that the lK?aut \ of our climate, our polished 
manners, ami the elegant splendour of our court, w^ouhl 
eventually soften down all the remaining rudeness in the 
character of the young Hungarian ; hut in spite of my 
efforts, everything ap|M*ars to have contributed to inspire 
the pair with aversion and coldness to each other. 

“Joan, hardly tiftoen 3 ^ears old, is already gifted far 
l>e\ond her age. Endowed with a brilliant and active 
mind, a noble and elevated character, an ardent and 
lively imagination, slic is, at times, as free and playful 
as an infant, and, at others, as dignifietl and haughty as 
a queen ; now as confiding and sprightly as a girl, and 
again us im()as8ioned as a woman, — offering the most 
striking contrast to Andrea, who, after having resided 
ten years in our court, is more rude, sullen, and intrac- 
table than ever. His cold and regular features, his inex- 
pressive face, and his repugnance for all the pleasures 
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which his wife most enjoys have raised between Joan and 
him a barrier of indifference and antipathy. To the 
kindest expressions, he answers by a dry word, a disdain- 
ful smile, or a frowning brow; and he never seems so 
happy as when, under pretext of hunting, he is enabled 
to leave the precincts of the court. Such, madanie, are 
the young couple upon whose heads my crown is about 
to descend, and who, in a few hours, will find themselves 
exposed to all the storms which now lurk beneath a de. 
ceitful calm, and which await only my last sigh to bursi 
forth upon their heads.” 

"My God! my God!” crietl tlie queen, greatly agi- 
tated. 

" Listen to me, Sancia ; I know that your heart lias 
ever been detached from earthly vanilu's, and tliat you 
await the hour when Gml .shall Munmon me away, to 
retire into the convent of Santa Maria della Croce, of 
which you yourself are the foumler, in the hojie of there 
ending your days. Think not tliat at this moment, 
when, convinced of the notliingne.ss of human grandeur, 
I am alwiut to sink into the tomh, I shall endeavour hi 
dissuade you from your Imly resolution. Grant me only, 
before being wedded to our Lord, one year of widow^- 
hood, during wliich time you will keep a watchful eye 
upon Joan and her husband, and avert the dangers with 
which they an* threatened. Be on your guard against all 
the intrignes and temptations which will surround the 
young queen ; and, above all, Ix^ware of the affection of 
Bertrand of Artois, the lieauty of Louis of Tareiito, and 
the ambition of Charles of Duras. ” 

The king jiaused, exhausted by the effort which lie had 
made in pronouncing these words; then, turning a sup- 
plicating look to bis wife, and holding her athmuated 
liand in bi% be proceeded in an almost inaudible voice : 
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" Once more, I implore you not to quit the court for 
the space of one year. Do you promise me this, 
madauie ? ’’ 

" My liege, 1 promise.” 

“ And now, ” continued RoVjert, whose face brightened 
up at these words, ** recall my confessor and my physician, 
and assemble the family ; for tlie hour approaches, and I 
feel that I shall not much longer have the power of 
uttering my last words.” 

Ill a few moments the priest and tlie physician re- 
entered the r<K)m. The king thanked them earnestly 
for tlie attentions they had jiaid him in his last sickness, 
and lK*gged that tlicy wouhl assist in clothing him in the 
coarse garb of the Franciscan monks, “that God,” said 
h(*, “ Ixdioldmg me expire in po\erty, humility, and 
jMuutemx*, may the more readily grant me pardon for 
my sins.” 

Accordingly, they fastened upon his naked feet the 
sitndals of tlie mend leant friar.'*, clothed him in the frock 
c»f St. Francis, ami tied the coni round his body. Thus, 
stretched upon his Ixul, with lus thin white hairs, his 
long beard, and his hands crosM^d ii{xin his breast, the 
King of Naples resembled one of those venerable anchor- 
ites whose lives are passed in macerations of their flesh ; 
and whom* souls, absorlnnl in the contemplation of celes- 
tial objects, iiKseiiHtbly pass out of the last struggle with 
di*ath into eternal bliss. He remained in this attitude 
for some time, with cloM*d eyes, in silent prayer to God: 
then, having ordered the s|xicious room in w^hich he lay 
to 1 m^ lighUnl up, as on grand Rilemnities, he made a sign 
to the two jH'rsons prtssent, one of whom placed himself 
at the head, and the other at the foot of tlie bed. At 
the same instant the folding-floors were thrown o^ien, and 
the whole of the royal family, preceded by the queen, 
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and followed by the principal nobility of the kingdom, 
entered the room, and, silently ranging ihomselvea 
around the bed, awaited the Iasi words of the expiring 
monarch* 

The king’s eyes were fixed innm Joan, who had placed 
herself upon his rigid- hand, with an iiidescribublo ex- 
pression of affection and siulness. She was of such rare 
and perfect lieauty that her grandfather looked on her as 
on an angel wlK>m (lod had m^nt to console him in his 
last agonies. Her lieautifully marked featufes, her large 
and humid black eyes, her pure and o[>en forehead, her 
hair as glossy as the mven’s wing, her delicate mouth 
and noble form, made altogether such a creation of love- 
liness as left upon tlie hearts of those who looked upon 
her a profinind impression of calm and nielancludy. 
Tall and slender, her movements were full <»f lightness and 
activity, giving to her shape the graceful undulation of the 
stalk of a flower waving in the bn^eze, lint, notwith- 
standing all these fascinating graces, there might already 
lx? tibservetl in the heiress of Ko1x*rt a character of firm- 
ness and ilecision; and the dark circles which surronndcMl 
her beautiful eyes proved that her s<»ul was. already 
governed by precocious pa>sionH. 

Next to Joan stcKxl her young sister Maria, a girl 
twelve or thirteen years of age, also the daughter of 
Charles, Duke of Calabria, wh(» hail died Ixsfore she was 
lx>m, and of Marie <lc Vah»is, who h'ul the grief of leav- 
ing her in the cradle. Emlxirnissefl hy this august 
assemblage, she aflvanced timidly hy the side of the 
grand scucschars widow Filip|>ii, surnamed the Cata- 
Ilian, who was the governess of the princesses, and re- 
spected by them as a mother. Beldnd the.Ho princesses, 
and by the side of Filippa, stood Itoliort of Caliano, a 
noble-looking young man, standing with an air of haughty 
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carelessness, and stealthily glancing at Joan looks of 
audacious freedom. The group was completed by Donna 
Cancia, the young lady-in-waiting of the princesses, and 
by the Count of Terlizzi, who exchanged with this lady 
sometimes a furtive look, and at others a slight smile. 

The second group was composed of Andrea, the hus- 
band of Joan, and his preceptor, a friar, who had fol- 
lowed him from Buda, and never quitted him for 
an instant. Andrea was at this time about eighteen 
years old. At first there was something striking in his 
regular features and fair hair; but, amongst those ani- 
mated Italian countenance's, his face was wanting in 
expression, his eyes WMuned heavy, and there was some, 
thing harsh and cold in his wlude api>earance which 
betrayed his savage nature and foreign origin. As to 
Rol)ert, his preceptor Petrarch has handed down his 
|>ortrait to posterity: llorid in complexion, with red hair 
and beard; short and defurme<l in stature; haughty in 
manner, though squalid and filthy; and, like a wcond 
Diogenes, 8can5ely covering his hideous and defornied 
linilw with his frock. 

In the third group was the widow of I^hilip, Prince of 
Tarenbi, the king’s brother, lionoured at the court of 
Naples l>y the title of Empress of Const4Uitiiu»pK a title 
which she inherited as granddaughter of Baldwin II. 
Any one accustomed to fathom the depths of the human 
soul would have seen, at a glance, hatreii. envy, and 
ambition lurking in this woman’s pale and livid face. 
She was surnnuuUMl hv her three sons, Robert, Philip, 
and Txuiis, the youngest of the three. If the king had 
wished to select a.s the successor to his crown the hand- 
somest, the most generous, and the bravest of his 
nephews, there is no doubt that TjOuIs of Tarenb^ w’’ould 
have obtained the preference. At the age of three and 
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twenty he excelled the most renowned knights in the 
exercises of arms; frank, truthful, and valiant, he no 
sooner conceived a design tlian its execution became 
certain. His countenance beamed with intellectual light, 
while his soft and gentle manners were irresistibly attrac- 
tive. A favoured cliild of Fortune, ho had but to wisli, 
and it seemed as if some unknown jKJWcr — some kind 
spirit that had pn\sided at his birth — smoothed every 
difficulty and gratified every desire. 

Nearly at his side, in the fourth group, stood his 
frowning cousin, Charles of Duras. His mother, Agnes, 
tlie widow of John, Duke of Duras and Alljany, another 
of the king’s brothers, gazed at liim with terror, and 
with an instinctive movement clas[>ed to her bosom her 
two younger sons, Rolxirt, Prince of Mor(*n, and Ludovico, 
Count of Gravina. (’harles, with a pale visage, short 
hair, and tliick l)eard, alternately aist his suspicious 
glances upon his dying uncle, ujmui tloan and the little 
Maria, and upon his cousiiH, and appeared disturlHsl to 
such a degree that he could md nunain quiet for a 
moment. His re^tles.s an<l agitated manner eontrasUHl 
strangely ^^ith the calm and tlnmghtful countenance of 
Hertraml of Artois, who, giving plant* to his father, drew 
near tlie queen, who was filaced at the foot of the IhhI, 
and thus stood opposite to the Princess tioau. The 
young man was m) entirely ulisorlMnl !)y her U»auty that 
he seemed observe nothing (*1 h«* in the niom. 

As soon as Joan ami Andrea, the 1 Vinces of Tarento 
and Duras, the Counts of Aihu's, and Queen Sancia, had 
taken their places round tlie death-b<*d in a smnicircle, 
and in the order which we have (h^HcrilKHl, tlie vice- 
chancellor of the kingdom paHs«*d through the crowd of 
barons, wdio, acconling to tlieir rank, were standing 
behind the princes of the blood ; and, after making his 
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obeisance to the king, produced a parchment, sealed with 
the royal arms, and in the midst .of profound silence 
began, in a solemn tone, to read the will of the king: 

Robert, by the grace of Gk>d, King of Sicily and of Jerti« 
Salem, etc., declares, as his successor to the kingdom of Sicily, 
and all his other territories, Joan, Duchess of Calabria, eldest 
daughter of the excellent Duke Charles of Calabria, of illus- 
trious memory. And he moreover names and declares Maria, 
youngest daughter of the deceased Duke of Calabria, his 
heiress in the county of Alba, and in the jurisdiction of the 
valley of Qrati, and the territory of Giordano, with all the 
dependencies thereto appertaining ; and ordains that the afore- 
said Maria shall receive them, in direct fief, from the above* 
mentionetl Duchess of Calabria and ber heirs ; but with this 
condition, that if the said Duchess of Calabria sltall give and 
allow to her illustrious sister, in consideration of the above 
rerisons, the sum of ten thousand ounces of gold, as indemni- 
fication, the above-nkentioned county an<l Jurisdiction shall 
remain in the pos.session of the said duchess and her heirs for 
ever. 

“ And he moreover wills and ordains, for private reasons, 
upon which he acts, that the above-mentioned Maria shall 
contract marriage with the very iilustriou< Prince Louis, the 
reigning King of lititigaiy. And if any obstacle arise to 
these nuptials from the treaty of marriage which is said to l>e 
signed and concluded Ix^tweeii the King of Hungary and the 
King of Bohemia an<l his daughter, our lonl the king directs 
that the illustrious Princess Maria shall, in that case, contnict 
marriage with the eldest son of the high and mighty Prince 
Jean, Due de Normandie, eldest son of the reigning King of 
France.” 

At this {masage (Hiarles of Duras cast a significant 
glance upon Maria, unobserved by those* present, whose 
attention was engrossed by the readiikg of the will. As 
to the young lady herself, from the time that her name 
had been first mentioned, her cheeks were glowing like 
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crimsoni aiid» ashamed and embarrassedy she dared not 
raise her eyes from the ground. 

The vice-chancellor continued: •— 

‘‘ And he moreover wills and ordains that the counties of 
Forcalquier and Provence should be per|)etually united to his 
kingdom under one government, and forming one inseparable 
domain; even although there should bt* several sons or 
daughters, or any other obstacle whatever ; this union being 
of the greatest interest to the mutual safety and prosperity of 
the kingdom and the above-mentioned counties. 

" And moreover he has decidetl and ordained that, in cose 
of the death — which (»od forbid! — of the Duchess Joan, 
without leaving any legitimate oflfspring, the principality of 
Salerno, with the titles, profits and all privileges ap|>ertainitig 
thereto, *»liall descend t»> the 11104 illustrious Andrea, Duke of 
Calabria, as well as the yearly revenue of two thousand ounces 
of gold, for his maintenance. 

“ And he has moreover decidetl and onluint^tl that the queen 
princi{ially, as well as the venerable father Don Filippo, 
Ihdiop of Ca vail Ion, vice-chancellor of the kingdom of Sicily, 
and the mighty lonls Philip of Sanguineto, wqu^hal of 
Provence, (hxlfrey of Marsan, C«)tmt of Stpiillace, atlmiral of 
the kingdom, and ('harles of Artiiis, CVmnt of Ane, shall l>e, 
and continue to l»e regents and udministratorH, of the alH>ve- 
meutioneil Signor Andr<*a, and <»f the al><»ve iiientioiK*<l lotlies, 
Joan and Maria, until they shall have attained the age of 
twenty-fi\e years,” etc. 

Wlieii the vice-chaiicelhir had concliidiMl the reading of 
the will, the king raised himself into a sitting |K>sture; 
and, after surveying in mccomion his fine and numerous 
family, he a<]dres.sc^l them in the following wonls ; — 

“ My children, yon are here to listen to my last wishes. 
I have summoned you round my death-bed, that you may 
see how the glory of the world passes away. Those who 
are termed the great ones of the earth have important 
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ities to fulfil here, and a great account to render here- 
ter ; it is in this that their greatness consists. I have 
igned thirty-three years, and GkKi, before whom I must 
lortly appear — who during my long and painful career 
as often heard my sighs — alone can know the thoughts 
hich distract my soul in these my latest moments. In a 
tiort time I shall be laid in my grave, and shall live no 
)nger for this worhl but in the memory of those who 
^ill pray for my soul. But before I leave you for ever, 
— you, my grandchildren, whom I have loved with 
louble tenderness: you, my nephews, for whom I have 
lad all the anxieties and the affection of a father, — 
>romise me that you will be as united in soul and pur- 
X)8e as you have been uniteil in my heart. I have sur- 
i^ived your fathers, though the eldest of them all; and 
Chxl, doubtless, has preM>rveil me to bind together your 
iffections, by aoeust<»ming yow to live together in one 
family, and to look up to one common jmrent. I have 
loved you all equally, as a father should, without excep- 
tion, without pref<»rence. I have dis]>osed of my thione 
according tf» the law of nature and the dictates of my 
conscience. Behold, then, the heii*s to the throne of 
Naples; and you, Joan, and you, Andrea, ever keep in 
mind the respect and hive which ought to exist between 
husband and wife, and which you have mutually sworn 
to observe l)efore the altar, and all of you, my nephews, 
my nobles, my officers, ]>ay homage t4> your legitimate 
sovereigns. For you, Andr<*a of Hungary, Louis of 
Tarento, Charles of Hums, reineniNw that you are 
brothers, and woe to him who imitates the i>erfidy of 
Cain I May the blood lie sheds l)e ujion his head, — may 
he be cursed by Heaven, as he is cursed by the lips of a 
dying man; and may the blessing of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit descend upon such as are 

VOL. 11. — ^ 
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crimson, and, ashamed and embarrassed, she dared not 
raise her eyes from the ground. 

The Tioehchancellor continued: — 

And he moreover wills and ordains that the counties of 
Forcalqiuer and Provence should be perpetually united to his 
kingdom under one government, and forming one inseparable 
domain; even although there should be several sons or 
daughters, or any other obstacle whatever ; this union being 
of the greatest interest to the mutual safety and prosperity of 
the kingdom and the above-mentioned counties. 

" And moreover he has decided and onlained that, in case 
of the death — which God forbid! — of the Ducheas Joan, 
without leaving any legitimate offspring, the principidity of 
Salerno, with the titles, profits, and all privileges api>ertainiiig 
thereto, shall descend to the nlo^t illustriims Andrea, Duke <»f 
Calabria, iis well as the yearly revenue of two tbousaiid ounces 
of gold, for his maintenance. 

“And be has moreover decided and ordaineil that the queen 
[)riiici[)a1Iy, as well as the venerable father Don Fi]ip]>o, 
Bishop of C’availlon, vice-chancellor of the kingdom of Sicily, 
and the mighty lords, Philip of Saiiguineto, wmeschal of 
Pix»vence, (hnlfrey of Marsan, r’<iunt of S<piillace, admiral of 
the kifigdoiii, and diaries of Artois, Count of Anc, shall Im% 
and continue to lie legeids and admiuistratoiN, «»f the alkive- 
mentioned Signor Andrea, and of the ab<ive-mentione<l hulies. 
Joan and Maria, until they shall have attained the age of 
twenty-five yeai-s,” etc. 

^Vhen the vicf -chancelhir had concluded the reading of 
the will, tlie king raisfxi himself into a sitting posture; 
and, afUT survejdng in surcension his fine and numerous 
family, he addressed them in the following wonls : — 

"My children, you are here listen to my last wishes. 
I have summoned 3'ou round my death-lied, that you may 
see how the ghiry of the world passes away, Thos<» who 
are termed the great ones of the earth have important 
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duties to fulfil here^ and a great account to render here- 
after ; it is in this that their greatness consists. I have 
reigned thirty-three years, and God, before whom I must 
shortly appear — who during my long and painful career 
has often heard my sighs — alone can know the thoughts 
which distract my soul in these my latest moments. In a 
short time I shall be laid in my grave, and shall live no 
longer for this world but in the memory of those who 
will pray for my soul. But before I leave you for ever, 
— you, my grandchildren, whom I have loved with 
double tenderness; you, my nephews, for whom I have 
had all the anxieties and the affection of a father, — 
promise me that you will be as united in soul and pur* 
pose as you have b«‘en united in my heart. I have sur- 
vived your fathers, though the eldest of them all; and 
God, doubtless, has preserved me to bind higether your 
affections, by accustoming you to live together in one 
family, and look up to one common parent. I have 
loved 3^ou all equall3% as a father should, without excep- 
tion, without preference. I hove <lis|)osed of ray throne 
acconling to the law of nature and the dictates of my 
conscience. Behold, then, the heirs to the throne of 
Naples; and you, .loan, and you, Andrea, ever keep in 
mind the respect and love which ought to exist between 
husband and wife, and which )"ou have mutually sworn 
to observe l)«*forc» the altar; and all of you, my nephews, 
my nobles, my officers, pay Inmiage to your legitimate 
sovereigns. For jmu, Andrea of Hungary, liouis of 
Tarento, Charles of Duras, rememlH'r that are 

brothers, and woo to him who imitates the perfidy of 
(!Jain ! May the blocKl he sheds l)e u|>on his head, — may 
he be cursed by Heaven, as he is cursed by the lips of a 
dying man ; and may the blessing of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit descend upon such as are 
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honest and sincere at the moment when my soul is 
recalled to him who gave it ! ” 

The king remained motionless, with uplifted arms, 
eyes raised toward heaven, and cheeks glowing with ex- 
traordinary brightness; whilst the princes, nobles, and 
officers, took the oath of fidelity and homage to Joan and 
her husband. But when the turn of the Princes of Duras 
came, diaries passed contemptuously by Andrea, and 
dropping on one knee before the princess, said in a loud 
voice, kissing Iier hand as he spoke : — 

"To you only, my queen, I render my homage.'' 

All eyes were turned witli terror toward the dying 
man; but the good old king was now insensible to all 
that passed around him. Donna Sancia, «)bserving that 
he was stiff and motionless, exclaimed, with a voice 
interrupted by tears and sobs, " The king is dead ! Lei 
us pray for his soul." 

But in a moment all the princes ruslied out of the 
room, and their passions — till now restrained by the 
presence of the king — burst forth like a torrent which 
has overflowed its banks. 

" Long live Joan ! ” Robert of Cabane, Louis of 
Tarentcj, and Bertrand of Artois were the first to 
exclaim, wliile Andrea’s tutor, energetically apostrophis- 
ing the members. of the council of regency, shouted at 
the top of his voice, " Signore, you already forget the 
will of the king. You must also cry ‘Long live 
Andrea! ' " and, himself giving the example and making 
himself heard above the tumult of all the assembled 
nobles, he shouted witli a voice of thuiuhjr, “ Long live 
the King of Naples! " But no responsive voice echoed 
his cry, and Charles of Duras, casting a terrible look 
upon the Dominican, advanced toward the queen, and, 
taking her by the hand, he drew aside the curtains of 
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the balcony which looked out upon the square an<f the 
town. All immense crowd, visible in the moonlight, 
covered the space beneath as far as the eye could reach, 
and thousands of human heads were raised toward the 
balcony of the palace, anxiously waiting the expected 
announcement. Then Charles, drawing himself respect- 
fully to one side, and pointing with his hand to his 
beautiful cousin, cried, " Neapolitan people, the king is 
dead; long live the queen 1 ” 

“Long live Joan, the Queen of Naples! answered 
the people, with one tremendous shout, which resounded 
through all parts of the city. 

The events which had followed one another on this 
night, witli the rapidity of a troubled dream, had had a 
powerful effect upon the mind of Joan, and, agitated by 
a thousand conflicting emotions, she retired to her apart- 
ments, and, locking lierself in her chamber, gave full 
vent to her grief. WJiilst every one else around the 
coflin of the Neapolitan monarch was filled with ambition 
and self-interest, the young queen, refusing all consola- 
tion, bitterly mourned the death of her grandfather, who 
had loved her even to weakness. As to the king, he was 
solemnly interred in tlie church of Santa Chiara, which 
he had founded and consecrated, after enriching it by the 
magnilicent frescos of Giotto, and by several j)recious 
relics, among which may be seen to this day, behind the 
high altar, two columns of white marble, taken from the 
Temple of Solomon. Here also the king’s statue still 
remains, representing him upon his tomb in the dress of 
a king and tlie robe of a priest, on the right of the monu- 
ment of his son, Charles, Duke of Calabria. 

Immediately after the celebration of tlie funeral rites, 
Andrea’s jireceptor hastily assembled the principal Hun- 
garian nobles; and it was decided in this conclave that 
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des^tches should be sent to Elizabeth of Poland, bis 
mother, and to Louis of Hungary, his brother, to inform 
them of the purport of Eobert^s will; and that they 
should, at the same time, lay a complaint before the 
papal court of Avignon of the conduct of tlie princes and 
Neapolitan peoide, in proclaiming Joan sole Queen of 
Naples, in contempt of the rights of her husband, for 
whom they should solicit a bull of coronation. 

Friar Eobert, who liad a profound knowledge of court 
intrigue, and combined the experience of a man of the 
world with the cunning of a monk, liad exjdained to his 
pupil that it was necessary to take advantage of the grief 
into which the king’s death had plunged Joan, and not 
to allow her favourites time to surround her with their 
flatteries and counseds. 

Owing to the violence of Joan’s grief, she l>ecame the 
sooner calm and composed; new thoughts l)egan to oc- 
cupy her mind, the traces of her tears disappeared from 
her face, and a smile began to sparkle in her humid eyes, 
like a sunl>eam after a shower. This cliange, anxiously 
watched and impatiently expected, was soon observed 
by Joan’s young attendant, wlio then ventured, on her 
knee, to offer to her l)eautiful mistress the first congrat- 
ulations upon her accession to the throne. Joan em- 
braced her tenderly; for Donna Cancia was not merely 
her attendant, hut the companion of her infancy, the 
depositary of all her secrets, and the confidant of her 
most hidden thoughts. 

Donna Cancia ha<l one of those oj)en and cheerful faces 
Avhich at once iiisjiire confidence and affection. Her 
lieautiful auhurn hair, fine blue eyes, arch-hioking mouth, 
and delicately rounde<l chin gave an irresistilde charm to 
her countenance. Wanton, gay, and fickle, voluptuous 
and deceitful, but full of wit and talent, and captivating 
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even in her faults, she was, at sixteen, as lovely as an 
angel and as depraved as a demon; the entire court 
adored her, and Joan loved her more than her own 
sister. 

“ Well, my dear Cancia,” murmured the queen, with 
a sigh, “ you see me very sad, and very unfortunate.” 

“ You see me on the contrary, ray beautiful sovereign,” 
replied the confidant, casting a glance of admiration at 
Joan, “ you see me very happy, to be able to kneel at 
your feet, and be the first to bear testimony to the joy 
whicli animates the Neapolitan people at this moment. 
Others, perliaps, will envy you the crown which glitters 
upon your brov/, your throne, which is one of the great- 
est in the world, the acclamations of a whole city assem- 
bled to render you their (hjvotion rather than their 
homage; but I, madame, f covet rather your beautiful 
black hair, your bewitching lo(»ks, your ineifable grace, 
which cause you to be adored by every one.” 

‘'You are nevertlieless aware, my Cancia, that I have 
much to complain of, botli as a queen and a woman : at 
fifteen years of age a crown is heavy to bear, and I do 
not even enjoy tlie liberty of tlie meanest of ray subjects, 
— the liberty of the atrections; before I liad attained a 
sufficient age to think for myself they sacrificed me to a 
man whom I can never love,” 

“ But, madame, ” replied the attendant, in a most 
insinuating voice, there is now at this court a young 
gentleman who, by his respect, his devotion, and his 
love, ought to make you forget the wrongs of this for- 
eigner, who is not worthy of being either our king or 
your husband. ” 

The queen sighed deeply. 

“How long is it,” she replied, “since you lost the 
power of comprehending my feelings! Ought I to con- 
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fees to you that this love makes me miserable ? It is 
true that at first this criminal emotion made me feel as 
though a new life were waking in my soul; I have been 
entranced, seduced by the prayers, the tears, the despair 
of this young man, by the facilities allowed us by his 
mother, whom I have ever looked upon as mine ; I have 
loved liim — my God! young as I am, to have been so 
miserable ! Strange tlioughts sometimes enter my mind, 
— that he loves me no longer, that he has never loved 
me, tliat ambition, interest, unworthy motives, have 
made liim pretend a passion which he has never felt; I 
myself feel an inditference to him for which I cannot 
account; his presence constrains me, his look disturbs 
me, his voice makes me tremble, — 1 dread it, and would 
gladly give a year of my youth that I had never heard 
it.” 

Ther,e words appeared to move the young confidant 
deeply : her brow Ijecamo clouded with sadness ; she fixed 
her eyes upon the ground, and rt».maine(l for some time 
silent, showing by her manner more of sorrow than sur- 
prise. Then, slowly raising her head, she answered with 
visible confusion : — 

" I should not have dared to judge so severely the 
man whom my sovereign has raised so far above all others 
by giving him one look of kindness; but if liot)ert of 
Cabane has deserved being reproached with fickleness 
and ingratitude, and has basely perjured himself, ho 
must be the most worthless of men ; for he has despised 
the happiness which others have i)rayed to God to grant 
them at the price of their salvation. I know one who 
weeps day and night, without consolation and without 
hope, — who suffers and wastes away from a slow and 
cruel malady, which one pitying word would cure, if that 
word were but uttered by the lips of my noble mistress.” 
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" I will hear no more,” exclaimed Joan, hastily rising; 
" 1 do not wish to add another source of remorse to my 
life. Misfortune has reached me alike in my lawful and 
ill my illicit love. Alas! I will no longer court my ter- 
rible destiny. I will bow my head without murmuring; 
and, remembering that I am a queen, will live but for 
the happiness of my subjects.” 

‘‘ Will you, then, forbid me, madame, ” replied Donna 
Cancia, in a soft and caressing voice, " will you, then, 
forbid me to pronounce in your presence the name of 
Bertrand of Artois, an unfortunate young man, beautiful 
as an angel, and bashful as a maiden ? And, now that 
you are queen, now that you hold in your hands the life 
and death of your subjects, do you refuse mercy to a 
poor youth who has committed no other offence than 
that of adoring you, and is ready to die with joy when 
you deign to look upon him 1 ” 

“ I have always endeavoured to avoid looking on him ! ” 
cried the queen, with a burst of feeling which she found 
it impossible to restrain ; but she immediately added in a 
severe tone, in order to efface the impression produced 
upon the mind of her attendant by this avowal : — 

" I forbid you to mention his name liefore me ; and if 
he dares to allow any complaint to reach my ears, I au- 
thorise you to say to him, from me, that he shall instantly 
be banished for ever from my presence.” 

"In that case, madame, banish me also from your 
sight; for I shall never have the strength to obey so 
cruel a command. As to the unfortunate young man 
himself, who has failed to awaken in your breast one 
feeling of compassion, you may yourself overwhelm him 
by your anger; for here he is before you, to learn his fate 
and to die at your feet ! ” 

At these words, uttered loudly that they might be 
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heard from without, Bertrand of Artois rushed into the 
apartment, and fell at the queen’s feet. For some time 
past the young confidant had observed that Robert of 
Cabane had lost Joan’s love, and that his tyranny had 
become more odious to her than that of Iior husband. 
Donna Cancia did not fail to remark that her mistress’s 
eyes frequently rested with a melancholy expression upon 
Bertrand, a handsome young man of a grave and thought- 
ful mien ; and when she made up her mind to speak in 
his favour, she was convinced that the queen already 
loved him. 

Nevertheless, Joan’s brow became flushed, and she was 
about to give way to anger, when the sound of foot- 
steps was heard in the next room, and the voice of the 
governess, in conversation with her son, came upon the 
three young people like a clap of thunder. Cancia 
turned as pale as death ; Bertrand believed himself doubly 
lost, in knowing that his presence would ruin the queen ; 
Joan alone, with the admirable presence of mind which 
she retained in the most difiicult moments of her life, 
made the young man conceal himself in the large folds of 
her bed-curtains, where he was completely hidden from 
view, and then made a sign to Cancia to withdraw before 
the entrance of the governess and her son. 

But, previous to introducing these two personages into 
the royal apartment, we must relate by what extraor- 
dinary combination of circumstances, and with what in- 
credible rapidity, the family of the Catanian (as she was 
called) had risen from the lowest class of the people to 
the highest rank in the court. 

At the time when Donna Violantc d’Aragon, the first 
wife of Robert of Anjou, was delivered of Charles, who 
afterward died the Duke of Calabria, a nurse was sought 
for him among the most beautiful women of the lower 
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classes. After considerable search the princess fixed on 
a young Catanian, named Filippa, the wife of a fisher- 
man of Trapani, and herself a washerwoman. The 
young woman, after washing one day her linen by the 
side of a fountain, had had a strange dream, in which 
she imagined that she had been presented at court, that 
she had married a person of high rank, and received the 
honours of a great lady ; and now, wlien she was sum- 
moned to the palace, her dream seemed about to be real- 
ised. Filippa was installed at court, and a few months 
after she had commenced nursing the royal infant, her 
husband the fisherman died. About this time, Raymond 
of Cabane, major-domo of Charles II., having purchased 
a negro from some pirates, had him baptised by his own 
name, made him free, and, observing that he was not 
wanting either in manners or inteAligence, he appointed 
him the king’s chief cook, after which he departed to the 
wars. 

During the absence of his protector the negro remained 
at court, and managed his afiiiirs so well that in a short 
time he purcliased estates, houses, farms, silver plate, 
and horses, aftecting to be? able to rival in magnificence 
the wealthiest nobles in the kingdom; and as he had 
continued to ingratiate himself more and more in the 
favour of the royal family, he was promoted from 
the royal kitchen to the wardrobe. At the same time the 
Catanian had so well merited the favour of her patrons 
that, to recompense her for the attention she had given 
the child, the princess married her to the negro, and as a 
nuptial present he received the honour of knighthood. 
From that time Raymond of Cabane and Filippa the 
washerwoman rose so rapidly that their influence at court 
became established. 

After the death of Donna Yiolante, the Catanian 
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gained the friendship of Donna Saiicia, Eobert's second 
wife, with whom our readers became acquainted at the 
commencement of our story. Charles, her foster son, 
loved her as a mother, and she was successively the con- 
hdant of his two wives, more especially of the second, 
Marie dc Valois. And as the ci-devant washerwoman had 
now learnt the usages and manners of the court, as soon 
as Joan and her sister passed their childhootl, she was 
appointed governess of the young ladies, and at the same 
time Eaymond was made major-domo. Afterward, Marie 
de Valois, upon her death-bed, recommended to her care 
the young princesses, and begged her to consider them as 
her daughters; and Filippa the Catanian, honoured from 
henceforth as the mother of tlie heiress of the Neapolitan 
throne, had sufficient influence to have her husband ap- 
pointed grand seneschal, — one of the seven highest posts 
in the kingdom, — and her three sons made knights. Eay- 
mond of Cabane was interred with royal magnificence in 
the church of the Holy Sacrament, and two of his sons 
soon afterward followed him. The third, Eobert, a 
young man of extraordinary strength and beauty, was 
appointed major-domo, and the two daughters of his 
eldest brother were married, the one to 'the count of 
Terlizzi, and the other to the Count of Morcone. 

Things were in this state, and the power of Filippa 
seemed firmly established, when an unexpected event 
took place to weaken her influence, if not to shake in one 
day to its foundation the whole edifice of her fortune, so 
patiently and laboriously raised, stone by stone, to its 
present height. The stern apparition of Friar Eobert, 
who had followed his young pupil, destined from infancy 
to be the husband of Joan, to the court of Eome, opposed 
the designs of the Catanian, and seriously threatened her 
future pr(>gre8S» The monk was not long in observing 
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that so long as Filippa remained at court, Andrea would 
be but the slave, if not the victim, of his wife. All the 
energies of Friar Robertas mind were therefore secretly 
concentrated upon one object, — the removal of the 
Catanian, and the overthrow of her power. 

The prince’s preceptor, and the governess of the 
lieiress of the throiKi, upon their first meeting, exchanged 
one cold and piercing glance, sufficiently expressive of 
their reciprocal sentiments. The Catanian, not having 
the courage to struggle openly with her rival, conceived 
the scheme of maintaining her waning ascendency over 
her pupil by means of her corruption. She gradually 
insinuated into her mind the poison of vice, inflamed her 
young imagination with precocious desires, sowed in her 
heart the seeds of invincible liatred to her husband, 
surrounded the unfortunate girl with women of bad 
character, and, in particular, attached to her person the 
lovely and seducing Cancia, whose name has been branded 
with infamy by contemporary writers; and, to put a 
finishing stroke to her atrocious lessons, she prostituted 
Joan to her own son. The poor child, involved in guilt 
almost before she knew its nature, yielded to her first 
passion with all the ardour of youtli, and loved Robert 
of Cabaiie with such extreme devotion that the cunning 
Catanian, congratulating lierself upon the success of her 
infamous luidcrtaking, believed her prey so wholly in her 
power that she took no pains to prevent her escape. 

A year passed on before Joan, absorbed by her own 
infatuation, conceived the possibility of her lover^s 
insincerity. The young man, more under the influence of 
ambition than of love, concealed his coldness by an appear- 
ance of brotherly intimacy, blind submission, and entire 
devotedness, and would probably have succeeded for a long 
time in deceiving his mistress, had not the young Count 
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of Artois become, in his turn, desperately enamoured of 
Joan. The eyes of the princess were suddenly opened, 
in comparing the feelings of the two. With that instinct 
of the heart which never deceives a woman, she saw that 
Robert of Cabane loved her for himself, while Bertrand 
of Artois would gladly have surrendered his life for her 
happiness. A ray of light illumined the past. She 
went over again in her mind the circumstances which 
had preceded and accompanied her first attachment ; and 
her blood froze in her veins when the conviction first 
hurst upon her that she had been sacrificed to a base se- 
ducer, by the woman whom of all others she liad loved the 
most, and whom slie had called by the name of mother. 

Joan communed with herself, and wept bitterly. 
Deceived in all her affections, she devoured her grief in 
secret, — until at length, animated by sudden indigna- 
tion, she roused herself from her stupor, and changed her 
love to dis<lain. Robert, astonished at her haughty and 
cold manner to liini, after so much tenderness, irritated 
by his jealousy, and wounded in his self-love, burst forth 
into bitter reproaches and violent recriminations, and, 
letting the mask full from his face, he lost his last hold 
on the heart of the princess. 

Filippa now saw tliat it was time to interfere; she 
reproached her son, accusing him of having, by his bad 
management, undermined all her projects. 

** Since you are not able to govern her mind by love, ” 
she said, Joan must be ruled by fear. We have the 
secret of her honour, and she will never dare to rebel 
against us. It is evident she loves Bertrand of Artois, 
whose downcast looks and humble sighs contrast favour- 
ably with your haughty negligence and rude bearing. 
The mother of the princes of Tarento, the Empress of 
Constantinople, will eagerly seize the opportunity of 
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favouring the amours of the princess, in order to estrange 
her more and more from her husband; Cancia will be 
the chosen messenger, and, sooner or later, we shall sur- 
prise D’ Artois at Joan’s feet. And then she will not 
dare refuse us anything.” 

It was in the midst of these intrigues that the old king 
died; and the Catanian, who had been constantly wait- 
ing the time which she had so clearly foreseen, having 
observed the Count of Artois steal iiito Joan’s apartment, 
called her son in a loud voice, and, hurrying him awa}" 
with her : — 

" Follow me ! ” she cried ; " the queen is ours ! ” 

It was with this int<mtion that, accompanied b}' 
Robert, she now entered the queen’s aj)artment. 

Joan stood in the middle of the room, her face as pale 
as death, her eyes fixed upon the curtains of her bed. 
Endeavouring to disguise her agitation by a smile, she 
made a step toward her governess, and bowed her head 
to receive the kiss wliioh it was the custom of the Cata- 
nian to bestow upon her every morning. Filippa em- 
braced her with affected cordiality, and, turning to her 
son, who had bent one knee Uy the ground, — 

“ Permit, my fair sovereign, ” sai<l she, pointing to Rob- 
ert, “ the humblest of your subjects to offer you hib sin- 
cere congratulations, and to lay liis homage at your feet. ” 
“Rise, Roliert,” said Joan, holding out her hand to 
him with kindness, and without allowing him to perceive 
the slightest bitterness in her manner. “ We have been 
brought uj) togetlnu', and I shall never forget that in my 
infancy — that is to sa}', in those happy days when we 
were both innocent — I used to call you brother.” 

“ Since you allow it, madame, ” answered Robert, with 
an ironical smile, “ I, too, will never cease to remember 
the names which you once deigned to apply to me.” 
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" For me, I shall forget that I address the Queen of 
Kaples, ” said the Cataiiian, " while I hold once more to 
my heart my well-loved child. Now, madame, dispel 
this melancholy; you have wept enough, and wo have 
respected your grief sufiiciently. It is time for you to 
show yourself to tlie good Neapolitans, who never cease 
blessing Heaven for having given them a queen so fair 
and generous ; it is time to show yourself in your charms 
before your loyal subjects; and my son, who surpasses 
them all in fidelity, in order to serve you with the 
greater zeal, has come before them all, to ask you to 
grant him one favour/' 

Joan cast an indignant gLance at Robert, and, address- 
ing the Cat-anian, she replied with haughty contempt : 

" You, my ^governess, know that 1 liave notliing to 
refuse to your son.” 

“ He asks only, ” continued the governess, “ a title 
which is but due to him, ami which he inlierits from liis 
father, — that of grand seneschal of the kingdom ; I 
trust, my child, you will have no difliculty in comply- 
ing with his request.” 

" The members of tlie council of regency must be first 
consulted.” 

“ The council will hasten to ratify the wishes of the 
queen,” replied Robert, liolding out the parchment to 
her with a commanding gesture; “you only wish to 
consult tlie Count of Artois.” Apd he cast a terrific 
glance upon the curtain, which was at this moment 
slightly agitated. 

“ You are right, ” faintly rejdied the queen ; and, going 
to the table, she signed the parchment with a trembling 
hand. 

" And now, ray child, by all the cares I paid you in 
your infancy, by that more than maternal love which 1 
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have ever felt for you, 1 implore you to grant us a favour 
of which our family will retain an everlasting remem- 
brance/' 

Tlie queen drew back, crimsoned with anger and as- 
tonishment; but, before she could find words to frame 
her answer, the Catanian continued in the same unmoved 
tone : — 

" I ask you to create my son Count of Eboli. ” 

1 have not the power, madame ; the nobles of the 
kingdom would rise in a body if I were to raise, by my 
simple authority, to one of the principal counties in the 
kingdom, the son of a — ” 

“ Of a washerwoman and a negro, you would say, 
madame, ” replied Robert, with a sneer. Bertrand of 
Artois would possibly be offended were 1 called by the 
same title as himself. ” 

And he made ac step toward the bed, at the same time 
laying his hand upon the hilt of his sw'ord. 

“ For pity's sake, Robert ! ” cried the queen, holding 
him back; “ I will do all that you require." 

And she signed the parchment, creating him Count of 
Eboli. 

And now that my title may not be illusory, ” con- 
tinued Robert, with the utmost effrontery, and as you 
are now engaged in signing, grant me the privilege of 
taking part in the councils of the crown, and declare, by 
your good pleasure, that in all matters of importance my 
mother and myself shall have a deliberative voice in the 
council.” 

“ Never! ” cried Joan, the colour deserting her cheeks. 
“ Filippa, Rol)ert, you abuse my weakness ; you are 
treating your queen unworthily. I have wept and suf- 
fered during the whole of these last days, and, overcome 
with sorrow, I have not sufficient strength to occupy 
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m jself with affairs of moment. I beseech you to retire ; 
I am ill.” 

‘‘What, my daughter,” answered the Catanian, in a 
hypocritical tone, " do you feel unwell ? Come then, lie 
down.” And, advancing toward the Iwd, she grasped the 
curtain which concealed the Count of Artois. 

The queen uttered a piercing sliriek, and threw herself 
before lier governess. 

“ Stop, ” she crie<l in a suffcxiated voice, " here is the 
privilege which you ask, and now, if you value yoUr lives, 
begone ! ” 

Filippa and her son immediately departed without 
reply, for they had obtained all that they desired; and 
Joan, trembling with anger and shame, advanced toward 
Bertrand of Artois, who, furious with rage, had drawn 
liis poniard, and was alK)ut to rush upon the two favour- 
ites to avenge the insults they had offered to their queen; 
but tlie young man was .soon disarmed by the suppli- 
cating power of Joan’s l)eautiful eyes, by the arms thrown 
l)eseechingl3' anmnd his waist, and by the tears which 
fell upon her cheeks. He fell at her feet, which he 
kissed witli transport. Without rerapml>ering to ask her 
pardon for his presence, without speaking to her of his 
love, he lavished u|)on her the most tender caresses, as 
if they had always l>een lovers, wiped a\vay her tears, 
and pressed her Ijeautiful hair with his trembling lips. 

Joan by degrees forgot her anger, her resolutions, and 
her repentance; soothed by the soft speeches of her 
lover, she answered in monosyllables, without under- 
standing what she said; her heart beat as though it 
would Imrst from her bosom, and every painful feeling 
was lost in the ha}>jiineRs of the moment; a new noise 
suddenly awoke her from her dream. This time, liow- 
ever, the young count had time to withdraw into a neigh- 
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bouring apartment, and Joan prepared to receive her 
unwelcome visitor with cold and severe dignity. 

The person who arrived thus unseasonably, to bring 
down upon himself the storm which lowered on the 
queen’s brow, was Charles, the eldest of the branch of 
Duras. After presenting his lovely cousin to the people 
as their only legitimate sovereign, he sought upon several 
occasions the opportunity of having an interview with 
her, — an interview which, in all probabilit}^ would be 
decisive of his schemes. Charles was one of those men 
who hesitate at no means by which their object may be 
attained. De\ cured by ambition; accustomed from his 
earliest youth to conceal his most ardent desires under a 
careless levity ; proceeding, step by step, toward a deter- 
mined end, without swerving a hair’s breadth from the 
way which he had traced out; redoubling his prudence at 
each victory, and his courage at each defeat; gloomy in 
pleasure, smiling in hate, impenetrable in the strongest 
emotions of his life, — he had sworn to sit upon the 
throne of Naples, to which he had for a long time be- 
lieved himself Robert’s heir, as the nearest in succession 
of his nephews; and to him, in fart, rightly belonged 
the hand of Joan, if the old king had not resolved, at 
the close of his reign, to summon Andrea of Hungary 
and reinstate the eldest branch in their rights, of which 
no one had now any recollection. But neither the arrival 
of Andrea nor the indifference with which Joan, occupied 
by other passions, invariably received the advances of her 
cousin of Duras, had weakened for a moment his resolu- 
tion; for the love of a woman, and the life of a man, 
weighed nothing in the mind of Charles when a crown 
hung at the other end of the scales. 

After hovering round the queen’s apartments all the 
Itime she remained strictly invisible, Charles presented 
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himselfi with respectful haste, to inquire after his 
cousin’s health. He conversed for a long time with 
his cousin on the enthusiasm which the people had 
shown upon her accession to the throne, and the brilliant 
destiny she would have to fill ; ho drew a rapid and cor- 
rect picture of the situation of the kingdom. Whilst 
lavishing praises upon the queen’s wisdom, he adroitly 
pointed out the improvements whicli the country most 
urgently required; and he threw into his discourse so 
much warmth, tempered by discretion, that he began to 
overcome the unfavourable impression which his arrival 
had produced. 

In spite of tlie errors of a youtli depraved by the most 
lamentable education, Joan w^as of a noble nature. 
Rising above her age and sex, w'hile occupying herself 
with tlie welfare of her subjects, slie forgot her singular 
situation, and listened to the Duke of Duras with warm 
interest and the utmost attention. He proceeded 
hazard allusions to the dangers which threatened .the 
young queen: lie hinted vaguely at the difficulty of dis- 
tinguisliing true devotion from bjise obsequiousness and 
intereste<l attachment ; he spoke warmly of the* ingrati- 
tude of persons who had been loaded witli benefits and 
deeply trusted. Joan, who had just experienced a mel- 
ancholy proof of the truth of his words, ansAvered with a 
sigh, and said after a pause : — 

" I take G(id to witness my own lionest and upright 
intentions, and pray him to unmask traitors, and show 
me who are iny true friends ! I know that the burden 
which is imposed upon me is a heavy one, and that I 
must not count too much upon my oAvn strength ; but 
the tried experience of the persons to whom my grand- 
father has confided my youth, the number of my fam- 
ily, and, above all, your pure and cordial friendship, 
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will assist me, I trust, in the accomplishment of my 
duties. ” 

“ It is my most sincere prayer that you may succeed, 
my fair cousin. It is not my wish to darken by thoughts 
of mistrust and doubt the moments which should be 
given up to happiness. I do not wish to mingle witli 
the joy which bursts from every part of the kingdom, in 
saluting you as queen, useless regrets at the blind destiny 
which placed by the side of a woman whom we all adore 
— by your side, my cousin, from whom one single glance 
renders a man far liappier than the angels — a stranger, 
unworthy of sharing your heart, incapable of sliaring 
your throne.” 

“You forget, Charles,” said the queen, stretching out 
her liaiul as if to arrest his words, — “you forget that 
Andrea is my luisband, and that it is tlie will of my 
grandfather that lie shall reign with me.” 

“[Never!” cried the duke, indignantly. “He King 
of Naples! Consider that the city will be shaken to its 
foundations, that the jieople will revolt in a mass, before 
the Neapolitans Avill allow themselves to be governed by 
a handful of drunken and ferocious Hungarians, by a 
deformed* and hypocritical monk, by a prince whom we 
detest as much as we love you.” 

^ But what is it you reproach him with ? What has 
he done ? ” 

“What has he done? What do we reproach him 
with ? The people reproach him with being incapable, 
clownish, and brutal ; the nobles reproach him with the 
violation of their privileges, and with patronising men of 
obscure birth; and 1, madame,” he continued, lowering 
his voice, — “I reproach him with being the cause of 
your unhappiness.” 

Joan started, as if a rude hand had been laid upon her 
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wound; but, concealing her emotion under an apparent 
calm, she answered in a tone of indifference : — 

"I think you ravc‘, Charles; who has authorised you 
to believe me unhappy ? ” 

" Do not endeavour to excuse him, my cousin, ” replied 
Charles, emphatically ; “ you will but ruin yourself, with- 
out saving him.” 

The queen fixed upon her cousin a piercing look, as 
if to read the depths of his soul, and to fathom the 
meaning of those words; but not l)eing able to believe 
the horrible thought which at first rose to her mind, in 
order to penetrate his motives she affected entire confi- 
dence in his friendship, and proceeded in her former 
indifferent tone : — 

“Well, Charles, supposing that T am not happy, what 
cure can you propose to me for the evil ? ” 

“ Do you ask it, my cousin 1 Are not all means justi- 
fiable for your happiness ? ” 

“But Andrea will not easil}’^ renounce his pretensions: 
he is sup]X)rted by a powerful party, and in case of an 
open rupture, his brother, the King of Ifnngary, will 
declare war against us, and bring desolation into the 
kingdom.” 

The Duke of Duras smiled slightly, and his features 
assumed a sinister expression. 

“ You do not understand my meaning, cousin.” 

“Explain it, then, without delay,” said the queen, 
endeavouring to conceal the cold shudder which came 
over her at these words. 

"Listen, Joan,” said Charles, taking her hand, and 
placing it on his breast. “ Do you feel this dagger ? ” 

“ I feel it,” said Joan, turning pale. 

“ One word from you, and — ” 

“Well, proceed.” 
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« , — tomorrow you shall he free I ” 

"A murder! ” cried Joan, recoiling with horror. “I 
have, then, been deceived! It is a murder which you 
have been proposing.” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly ! ” replied the duke, calmly, “ it is in- 
dispensable. To-day it is I who advise it; later, it will 
be you who will command it.” 

Enough, wretch ! I do not know whether your 
conduct is more base than bold, or more bold than base, 
— base, in having avowed to me a criminal project, 
because you knew I would not denounce you; bold, in 
having avowed it to me without knowing whether other 
ears than mine listened to your atrocious language.” 

“ Well, madamo, since T am now at your mercy, you 
will understand that I cannot leave you without know- 
ing whether I am hj consider you as my friend or my 
enemy.” 

“ Away ! ” cried J oan, with a gesture of scorn ; “ you 
insult your queen ! ” 

“You forget, ray cousin, that one day I may have a 
right to your kingdom.” 

“ Do not force me to have you thrust from my pres- 
ence,” said fFoan, advancing toward the door. 

“ Restrain your passion, my fair cousin. I leave 
you; but recollect, at least, that I have olfered you my 
help, and that you have refused it. Remember well 
what I say to you at this very serious moment. To-day 
I am the culprit; to-morrow, perhaps, 1 shall be the 
judge.” 

And he slowly retired, twice turning his head, and 
renewing, by a warning gesture, his threatening prophecy. 
Joan hid her face in her hands, and remained a long 
time buried in melancholy thought, until, anger predom- 
inating over all other feelings, she summoned Cancia, 
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and ordered her on no pretext whatever to permit any 
person to enter her apartment. 

Tills prohibition did not extend to tlio Count of Artois, 
for the reader will remember that he wiis in the adjoin- 
ing room. 

Night had by this time thrown its shadow around, and 
tlie deepest silence had succeeded to the thousand cries 
of the most noisy city in the world. Charles of Duras, 
hurrying rapidly from the palace, plunged into the laby- 
rinth of narrow and winding streets, which cross each 
other in all directions in the old city, and after a quarter 
of an hour’s walk, sometimes slow, and at others ra])id, 
according to the workings of his mind, he arrived at his 
own mansion. After giving some orders to one of his 
pages, to whom he handed his sword and cloak, Charles 
proceeded to his apartment, witliout visiting his poor 
mother, who, sad and solitary, was at this moment weeji- 
ing at the ingratitude of her son, and avenging herself, 
like all mothers, by praying to God for him. 

The Duke of Duras strode to and fro in liis chamber, 
like a lion in his cage, counting the minutes in violent 
impatience. He was about to summon one of his ser- 
vants, to renew his orders, when two gentle taps at the 
door announced to him that the person whom he ex- 
pected had arrived. He opened it quickly, and a man 
about fifty years old, dressed in black, entered with the 
most liumble reverences, and carefully closed tlie door 
after him. Charles threw himself ujiori a scat, and 
fixing an earnest look upon the man, who stood before 
him with downcast eyes, and his arms crossed upon his 
breast^ in an attitude of the most profoimd respect^ he 
said to him slowly and emphatically : — 

Master Nicolas de Melazzo, do you retain any re- 
membrance of the favours which I have shown you ? ” 
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The man to whom these words were addressed shud- 
dered, as though he had heard the voice of Satan re- 
claiming his soul ; and casting a terrified glance upon his 
interrogator, lie inquired in a low voice, — 

^‘What have 1 done, monsignor, to deserve such a 
reproach ? ” 

“ I do not mean it as a reproach, notary ; it is a simple 
question.” 

“ Can you doubt for a moment, monsignor, my eternal 
gratitude % 1 forget what 1 owe to your Excellency ! 

Even supposing 1 had so completely lost my senses and 
my memory, have I not my wife and my son, to remind 
me daily that fo you we owe fortune, life, and honour? 
I am guilty of an infamous action,” continued the no- 
tary, lowering liis voice ; of a crime, which not only 
draws down upon me tin* punishment of death, but tlie 
confiscation of my goods, the ruin of my family, the 
misery and shame of my only son, — of that same son 
for whom, wretch that 1 was, I wished to secure a bril- 
liSnt future by means of a dreadful crime ; in your hands 
were the proofs of this crime — ” 

“ They are so still — ” 

" You will not destroy me, monsignor ! ” exclaimed 
the notary, trembling from head to foot. You see me 
c.t your feet; take my life, your Excellency, I will expire 
in torments without one complaint; but save my son, 
since you have been merciful enough to spare him 
until now, Mercy for his mother ! mercy, mercy, mon- 
signor! ” 

" Be calm, ” said Charles, making him a sign to rise ; 
“ there is now no question of your life, although that 
perhaps may one day come. What I require of you at 
present is much easier.” 

"I await your orders, monsignor.” 
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“At once, then,” continued the duke, in an ironical 
tone of rapture, “ you will draw out, in form, my mar- 
riage contract.” 

“ Say on, your Excellency. ” 

“ You will write, in tlie first place, that my wife shall 
bring me, as a marriage portion, the county of Alba, tlie 
government of Grati and Giordano, with all the castles, 
fiefs, arid territories, belonging to them.” 

“ But, your Excellency — ” answered the poor notary, 
in the greatest embarrassment. 

“Do you find any difficulty in the execution of my 
orders, Master Nicolas ? ” 

“ God forbid, your Excellency I but — ” 

“ What is it then that disturbs you ? ” 

“It is — if monsignor will allow me — it is that there 
is but one person in Naples who possesses the property 
which your Excellency describes to me.” 

“Well?” 

“ And that person, ” stammered the notary, in still 
greater confusion, “ is the sister of the queen.” # 

“ Exactly ; and therefore you will fill up the contract 
with the name of Maria id Anjou.” 

“ But, ” continued Master Nicolas, timidly, “ the young 
princess, whom your Excellency wishes to marry, has 
been destined, I think, by the will of our deccfised lord 
the king, of ha[)py memory, to become the wife either of 
the reigning King of Hungary, or of the grandson of the 
King of France.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! I begin to understand your astonishment, 
my dear notary; this will teacli you in future that 
the will of the uncle is not always the desire of the 
nepliew,” 

“In this case, if I dared — if monsignor would deign 
to grant me permission if 1 had any advice to offer, 
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I would humbly implore your Excellency to reflect that 
you are planning the abduction of a minor.” 

"How long is it since you came by these scruples, 
Master Nicolas ? ” 

This question was accompanied by so terrible a look 
that the poor notary had scarcely sufficient strength to 
answer him. 

"In an hour the contract shall be ready.” 

" And now that we are agreed upon the first point, ” 
continued Charles, resuming his natural tone of voice, 
" pay attention to ray second commission. I understand 
you have been intimately acquainted, for some years past, 
with the valet de chambre of the Duke of Calabria.” 

" Tommaso Pace ? — he is my dearest friend.” 

"Excellent! Listen, then, and remember that upon 
your tliscrction depends the prosperity or the ruin of 
your family. A plot is about to be laid against the 
queen's Imsband; the conspirators will, doubtless, gain 
over Andrea's valet to their schemes, — this man whom 
you call your Ixist friend. Never leave him h>r a mo- 
ment; stick to him like his shadow; and, day by day, 
hour by hour, niport faithfully to me the progress of 
the conspiracy and the names of the conspirators.” 

" Is this all that your Excellency has to command? ” 

" All.” 

The notary bowed respectfully, and departed to execute 
without delay the orders he had received. Charles passed 
the rest of the night in writing to his uncle, the Cardinal 
of Perigord, one of the most influential prelates at the 
court of Avignon. He prayed him, al)ove all, to prevent 
Charles VI. from signing the bull of the coronation of 
Andrea; and closed his letter by the most earnest en- 
treaties to his uncle to obtain permission from the Pope 
for him to marry the queen’s sister. 
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We shall see, my cousin/’ said he, as he closed his 
letter, which of us two best understands our interests. 
You will not accept me for a friend. Good ; then you 
shall have me for an enemy. Sleep on in the arms 
of your lovers; I will awaken you when the time shall 
come. One day, perhaps, I shall be Duke of Calabria; 
and that title, you are aware, my cousin, is that of heir 
to the throne ! ” 

From that time an entire change took place in Charles's 
manner toward Andrea. He loaded him with marks of 
the liveliest sympathy, cunningly flattered his tastes, 
and pretended hi Friar Robert that, far from being ad- 
verse to Andrea’s coronation, his most aixlent desire was 
to see the wishes of his uncle respected ; and that, if he 
had seemed to act contrary to his sentiments, he had 
done so with the object of appeasing the populace; who, 
he feared, in their first excitement would have risen 
against the Hungarians. He energetically declared that 
he cordially detested those persons who surrounded the 
queen in order to mislead her by their advice; and 
pledged himself to join with Friar Robert in an effort to 
overthrow Joan’s favourites by every means which for- 
tune threw in his way. 

Although the Dominican was by no means persuaded 
of the sincerity of his ally, he did not accept with the 
less joy a snpporWr who might be so useful to the cause 
of the prince, — attributing the sudden conversion of 
Charles to a recent rupture with his cousin, and trusting 
to turn the resentment of the Duke of Duras to account. 
Charles, in the mean time, had insinuated himself so com- 
pletely into Andrea’s good graces that in a few days they 
became inseparable. If Andrea prepared for hunting, 
Charles hastened to get his hounds and hawks ; if Andrea 
rode through the town, Charles was sure to be at his 
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side. He yielded to all his caprices, flattered him to 
excess, inflamed his passions, and, in short, he was the 
familiar spirit who prompted all the thoughts of the 
prince, and directed all his actions. 

Joan well understood these manoeuvres. She could 
have undermined Uuras by a single word ; but, disdain- 
ing so poor a revenge, she continued to treat liim with 
the utmost contempt. 

The court was now divided into two parties: on the 
one side the Hungarians, directed by Friar Robert, and 
oj>enly supported by Charles of Duras; and on the 
other, all the Neapolitan nobles, beaded by the princes 
of Tarento. Joan, governed by Filippa and her two 
daughters, the Countesses of Terlizzi and Morcone, by 
(jancia,aiid by the Empress of Constantinople,^ embraced 
the Neapolitan party against her hushand. The first 
act of the queen \s partisans wa*- to have her name 
inscribed to all public acts, without the addition of 
Andrea’s signature; but Joan, guided, in the midst of 
her moral corruption, by the instinct of probity and 
justice, would never have consented to this step had she 
not been advised to it by Andrea of Isemia, one of the 
ablest lawyers of the day, equally respected for his char- 
acter and till cuts. 

The prince, irritated at seeing himself thus excluded 
from all the functions c»f his station, returned the insult 
by acts of violence and despotism. He delivered pris- 
oners by his sole authority, shared his favours amongst 
the Hungarians, and heaped honours and riches upon 
Giovanni Pipino, Count of Altaniura, the greatest 
enemy of the Neapolitan nobles. It was then that 
the Counts of San-Sevorino, Mileto, Terlizzi, Balzo, 
Catanzaro, together with the principal part of the aris- 
tocracy of the kingdom, exasperated by the daily inso- 
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lence of Andrea^s favourite, decided, not only upon 
his ruin, but also upon that of his protector, if ho per- 
sisted in attacking their privileges and braving their 
resentment. 

On the other hand, the women who surrounded the 
queen encouraged her, each as moved by private interest, 
in her new passion ; and poor J oan, deserted by her hus- 
band, betrayed by Cabaiie, bending under the burden of 
duties beyond her strength, sought refuge in the love of 
Bertrand of Artois, against which she no longer endeav- 
oured to contend. As to Bertrand, he adored her with 
impassioned ardour. Arrived at a height of happiness 
which, in his wildest ravings, he had not darod to hope, 
the young count almost lost his senses. In vain did 
his father, Charles of Artois, Count of Ane, a lineal 
devseendant of Philip the Bold, and one of the regents of 
the kingdom, endeavour, by tlie sevt*rest {idmonitions, 
to draw him from the brink of the precipice on which 
he was standing; Bertrand listened to nothing Imt his 
love for Joan and his deadly hatred for all her ene- 
mies. Often at tlie close of day, while the breeze from 
Pausilippo or Sorrento was playing in his liair, he 
might have l»een seen leaning upon one of the casements 
of the Castel-Nuovo, pale and moticuilcss, gazing fixedly 
upon the street below, at the moment when the Dukes 
of Calabria and Duras, galloping side by side in the 
mi<lst of a cdoud of dust, were gaily returning froin their 
evening ride. At this sight his brows Ixicame Ijent, 
and thoughts of vengeance and death took possession of 
his soul. Suddenly he might have been observed to 
start; a light hand was laid upon his shoulder, and, 
turning softly, for fear lest the divine apparition should 
vanish, he would see standing behind him a young 
woman with flushed cheeks, heaving breast, and moist 
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and sparkling eyes, who had come to relate to him in 
what duties and labours she had been passing the day. 
And this girl, who had been dictating laws, and admin- 
istering justice among grave magistrates and austere 
ministers, was but fifteen years of age; while the young 
man, who consoled her in her grief, and meditated regi- 
cide to avenge her, was not yet twenty, — two cliildren, 
tlirown upon the world to be the sport of a terrible 
destiny. 
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CHAPTER TT. 

Two months and some days had elapsed since the death 
of the old king, when one morning, Friday, the 28th of 
March, 1343, Filipjia, who had managed to ohtain the 
queen’s pardon for the base ambush by which slie had 
forced her to sign whatever her son required, — Filijipa, 
we say, in unassumed consternation, pale and agitateil, 
entered the apartments of the queen, to announce to her 
a circumstance which would spread alarm and -confusion 
throughout the court. Maria had disapjK'ared. Search 
had been made in all the courts and gardens without 
discovering any trace of her; every corner of the palace 
had Ijeen examined; the guards had be(*n interrogated 
and threatened with the torture, to draw the truth from 
them, — in vain. Xo one had seen the princess, and 
there was no indication which could justify the supposi- 
tion of a flight or an alxliiction. 

Joan was overcome by this unex})ect(*d blow in addi- 
tion to all her former troubles, and was at first com- 
pletely stunned by the intelligcuice. Even when she 
had recovered from the first shock she appean‘d out of 
her senses. She gave orders which wcini already exe- 
cuted, repeated the same inquiries a thousand times, 
and followed up her questions with useless laimmtations 
and unjust reproaches. In a short time the news had 
spread in all directions, and the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed throughout the city, while confusion reigned in 
the palace. The members of the council of regency 
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assembled in haste; couriers wore despatched, announ- 
cing a reward of three thousand golden ducats to the 
person who should discover where the princess was con- 
cealed ; and the soldiers who were guarding the fortress 
at the time of her disappearance were thrown into prison. 

Bertrand of Artois drew the queen aside and com- 
municated to her his suspicinns, wliich were directed 
against Charles of Duras; but Joan convinced him of 
the improbability of his supposition. In the fii.st place, 
Charles had never once set foot in tlie palace since 
the day of his stormy interview with the queen; and, 
secondly, no one had ever observed that the youug duke 
had addressed a single word to Maria, or exchanged a 
look with her. It was at length proved by all the wit- 
nesses examined that no stranger had penetrated into 
the interior of the palace on the evening preceding the 
event, except a notary of the name of Master Nicolas 
de Melazzo, an imbecile old man, for whom Tommaso 
Pace, the Duke of Calabria’s calet de chamhre^ would 
answer with his head. Bertrand acquiesced in the 
queen’s reasoning, and day after day he suggested new 
conjectures more or less improbable, to sustain his mis- 
tress in hopes which he was far from feeling. 

A montli after the disappearance of the young princess, 
the inhabitants of Naples were stupefied w’ith astonish- 
ment, and the grief of Joan and her friends converted 
into rage, by a strange and unheard-of scene, almost sur- 
passing Ixilief. Upon the clock of the church of San 
Giovanni striking noon, the gates of the magnificent 
palace of the Duras family were thrown open, and a 
double tile of horsemen, gallantly mounted, bearing 
upon their shields the ducal arms, came forth to the 
sound of trumpets, and ranged themselves round the 
house, in order to prevent the people without from inter- 
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rupting the proceedings which were about to take place 
(in the presence of an immense crowd, collected sud- 
denly, and as if by enchantment) before the palace. 

An altar had l)een raised at the bottom of the court, 
and before it were placed two crimson velvet cushions 
embroidered in gold with the fleurs-de-Hs of France 
and the ducal coronet. Charles then advanced, mag- 
nificently attired, and holding by the hand the queen's 
sister, the Princess Maria, a girl not, above thirteen 
years old. She knelt timidly upon one of the cushions, 
and when Charles had done the same, the grand almoner 
of the family solemnly inquired of the young duke 
what were liis intentions in presenting himself in that 
humble attitude Ijefore one of the ministers of the 
church. 

At these words, Nicolas do Melazzo placed himself 
on the left side of the altar, and commenced reading in 
a loud and firm voice the marriage contract between 
Charles and Maria, followed by the apostolical letters 
of his Holiness the sovereign pontiff Clement VI., who, 
removing all the obstacles which could prevent this 
union, — such as the age of the young maiden, and the 
degree of relationship existing between the pair, — 
authorised his well -beloved son, Charles, Duke of Duras 
and Albany, to espouse tlie very illustrious Maria of 
Anjou, sister of Joan, Queen of Najdes and Jerusalem, 
and gave them his benediction. 

The almoner then took the hand of the young prin- 
cess, and, having placed it in that of Charles, he pro- 
nounced the prayers of the Church. After which, 
Charles, half turning toward the people, said in a loud 
voice, — 

“ Before God and man, this is my wife.” 

And this is my husband,” replied Maria, trembling. 
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Long live the Duke and Duchess of Duras,” cried 
the crowd, clapping their hands. 

And the newly married pair, mounted upon superb 
horses, made the circuit of the city; after which they 
re-entered their palace amidst the shouts of the popu- 
lace, and the flourishes of trumpets. 

When this incredible news was communicated to the 
queen, her first impression was that of great joy at the 
recovery of her sister; and as Bertrand of Artois was 
about to mount his horse at the head of the nobles, to 
attack the cortege and punish the ravisher, Joan retained 
him by the hand, and, fixing her eyes upon him, with 
an expression of the deepest melancholy, — 

“Alas! ” she said, “it is too late! They are law- 
fully married, since the head of the Church, who is at 
the same time, by the will of my grandfather, the head 
of our family, has granted tliem his permission. I can 
but pity my unfortunate sister; I pity her for being, so 
young, the prey of a monster who will sacrifice lu r to 
his ambition, hoping to obtain by these nuptials the 
right to my crown. My God! what a strange fatality is 
hanging over the royal branch of Anjou! My father 
died young, in the midst of his triumphs; my poor 
mother was not long in following him to the grave; and 
my sister and myself, the last of the race of Charles I. , 
before arriving at womanhood, are delivered to wretches 
who regard us but as footstools by which they may 
mount to power.” 

Joan fell upon a seat, while a tear quivered upon her 
eyelid. 

“ This is the second time,” replied Bertrand, in a 
reproachful tone, “that I have drawn my sword to 
avenge you, and the second time that, by your orders, I 
have sheathed it; but remember, Joan, that the third 
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act, which discarded Andrea from the throne in so 
formal and glaring a manner. Upon their return, there* 
fore, from the church, the excitement of the two parties 
had reached such an alarming height, they exchanged 
such hostile looks and threatening words, that the 
prince, finding himself too weak to oppose his enemies, 
wrote the same evening to his mother, informing her of 
his intention of quitting a country in which, from liis 
infancy, he had experienced nothing hut deception and 
misfortune. 

Those who know the heart of a mother will not 
require to be told tliat hardly was Elizabeth of Poland 
made aware of her son’s danger ere she liad arrived in 
Naples, iKifore any one had suspicion of her approach. 
It was soon rumoured about that the Queen of Hungary 
liad come to take her son away with her; and this unex- 
pected step raised strange comments, and gave a new 
direction to the f(»verish disquiet of tlie i)ublic mind. 
The Em])ress of Constantinople, the C’atanian, her two 
daughters, and all the courticirs, whose designs would 
have been thwarted by Andrea’s .sudden <lepurture, has- 
tened to welcome the arrival of the Queen of Hungary 
by the most cordial and respectful rec(q)tion, 1.0 prove to 
her that the solitude and sullenness of the young prince, 
in the midst of so brilliant and devoted a court, was 
entirely owing to his own di.strustful pride, and the 
natural waywardness of his t(unper. 

Joan received her husband’s motlier with so much 
propriety and dignity that, in spite 'of her preconceived 
dislike, Elizabeth could not avoid admiring the char- 
acter of her daugliter-in-lau'. To render the noble 
stranger’s stay in Naples more agreeable to her, fttes 
and tournaments were commenced, in whicli the nobles 
of the kingdom strove to excel one another in pomp and 
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splendour. The Empress of Constantinople, Filippa, 
Charles of Duras, and his young wife were the most 
assiduous in their attentions to the prince’s mother. 
Maria, who, from her extreme youth and the innocence 
of her character, took no share in tlie passing intrigues, 
yielded more to the impulse of her heart than to the 
commands of her husband, in treating tlie Queen of 
Hungary witli all tlio affection and tenderness of a 
daughter to a mother. But, notwithstanding all these 
appearances of respect and love, Elizabeth of Poland, 
trembling for her son, by an instinct of maternal solici- 
tude, persist<Ml in her first resolution, not believing him 
in safety until he was far away from that court, so calm 
in appearance, so perfidious in reality. 

The man who felt the greal(*st consternation at this 
proposed departure, and who endeavoured to prevent it by 
every means in liis power, \vas Friar Bolxjrt. Plunged 
into the depths of political intrigue, and bent on the 
accomplishment of mysterious jdaiis, the Dominican 
saw his game alxiut to Ik* h»st at the moment when, by 
force of cunning, labour, and patience, he at length felt 
himself able to crush his enemies. But the voice of 
fear spoke louder in Elizal)etlPs heart than the monk’s 
reasoning, and at each argument he brought forward, she 
contented herself with replying that so long as her 
son was not king, and had not entire and unlimited 
power, it was imprudent to leave him exposed to his 
enemies. 

The minister, seeing that all would l>e lost, and that 
it would be impossible to contend with this woman’s 
apprehensions, Ijeggod of her to grant him three days; 
and if, at the conclusion of that space, the answer he 
expected had not arrived, not only would he desist from 
opposing Andrea’s departure, but he liim'^elf would fol- 
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low him, renouncing for ever the objects which had cost 
him so much. 

Toward the end of the third *day, and as Elizai^eth 
was d<‘linitively preparing to set ofl‘, the monk entered 
her room with a joyful air, and showed lier a letter. 

be praised, raadaine,” ho cried in a triumphant 
voice, “I can now give you an indisputable proof of 
the activity of my zeal and of the soundness of my 
foresiglit. ” 

Andrea^s mother, after eagerly perusing the parch- 
ment, fixed her eyes upon the monk witli an (‘xpression 
of doubt, hardly daring to credit the happy intelli- 
gence. 

“ Ye>, madame,” continued the monk, “ yes, madame, 
you may Ixdieve your eyes, althoiigli you would not 
believe my words; you deemed my plan but tlie raving 
of a too ardent imagination, the lialluci nation of a too 
credulous mind, instead of a (‘arefully conceived sclieme, 
slowly worked out and cunningly conductt‘d, — the 
fruit of my labours, the sole thought of my days, the 
work of my whole life. I Wfis not ignorant tliat your 
son’s ciiuse had powerful enemies at the court of Avi- 
gnon; but I was also aware that on the <lay upon which 
I, in the name of my prince, should solemnly engage to 
repeal those laws which w'ere the cause of the coolness 
l^etwecu the Pope and Robert, oth(*rwise so devoted to 
the Church, — I was aware they couhl not resist my offer, 
and this proposal I retained as a hist resuurcci. You 
see, madame, that my calculations were correct; our 
enemies are confounded, and your son is triumphant.” 

And, turning to Andrea, who at that moment entered 
the room, — 

“ Approach, my son,” he exclaimed; “ our wishes are 
at length accomplished, and you are king! ” 
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"King!” repeated Andrea, motionless with joy, 
doubt, and astonishment. 

“ King of Sicily and Jerusalem; oh! yes, monsignor, 
you do not require to read it in this parchment, which 
brings us such joyful and unhoped for intelligence, — 
you may see it in your mother's tears, who is opening 
her arms to fold you to her breast; you may see it in 
your preceptor’s tiansports, who throws himself at your 
feet, to salute you by a title which be would have sealed 
by his own blood had it been much longer denied to 
you.” 

"Nevertheless,” said Elizabeth, after remaining for 
some time in deep thouglit, " did 1 listen to my presen- 
timents, this news should make no alteration in our 
plans of departure! ” 

" No, my mother,” replied Andrea, with energy, “ you 
would not have me (piit the kingdom to the detriment 
of my honour. If I have coutided to you the bitterness 
and the misery which my enemies have heaped upon my 
youth, it was not cowardice which made me act thus, 
but ray inability to take a terrible revenge for their 
secret insults, open outrages, and underhand plots. It 
was not strength that 1 wishe<l for to my arms, but a 
urown upon my head. I might have been able to have 
crushed some of these wretches, perhaps the most auda- 
cious, perhaps the least dangerous; but 1 should have 
struck in the dark, the chiefs would have escaped me, 1 
should not have reached the heart of this infernal con- 
spiracy. Fortius reason, I have devoured in silence my 
shame and indignation. But now that my sacred claims 
are recognised by the Church, you, my mother, shall see 
these valiant nobles, these coimsellors of the queen, 
these ministers of the kingdom, — you shall see them 
lick the dust beneath my feet; for it shall not be a sword 
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which shall threaten them, it shall be no combat which 
I shall propose to them, it shall not be an equal that 
shall speak to them; no! the king shall accuse, the law 
condemn, and the gibbet punish.” 

"Oh, my dear son,” cried the weeping queen, "I 
have never doubted either the nobleness of your senti- 
ments or the justice of your claims; but when your life 
is in danger, can I listen to any other voice but that of 
fear? Can I hear any other advice but that with which 
my love inspires me ? ” 

“Credit me, my mother; if the hands of these 
wretches had not trembled as much as their hearts, you 
would long since have mourned your son. ” 

" And therefore it is not violence that I dread, but 
treachery. ” 

" My life belongs to God, as all men’s do, and the 
commonest person may take it at a street corner; but a 
king must confide in his people.” 

The i>oor mother endeavoured for a long time, by 
reasoning and entreaties, to change Andrea’s resolution ; 
but when she had exhausted her last argument, and 
shed her last tear, she summoned Bertram do Baux, 
chief judge of the kingdom, and Maria, Duchess of 
Duras, and, confiding in the wistlom of the old man and 
the innocence of the young woman, she recommended 
her son to their care ; then, drawing from her finger a 
richly chased ring, she took Andrea aside and placed it 
upon his finger, and clasping him in her arms, — 

" My son,” she said, in a trembling voice, " since you 
refuse to accompany me, here is a talisman which I 
never make use of but in the last extremity. While 
you retain this ring upon your finger, neither steel nor 
poison can injure you.” 

“You see, then, my mother,” answered the prince, 
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smiling, thus protected, you have no reason to fear for 
my life.” 

“There are other deaths besides by poison or steel,” 
replied the queen, sighing. 

“ Take courage, my mother; the most potent talisman 
against all dangers will be your prayers to God for me. 
The remembrance of you shall sustain me in the path of 
duty; and your maternal love will watch me from afar, 
and will cover me with its wings like a guardian angel.” 

Elizabeth embraced her son again and departed, fol- 
lowed by all the court, who continued to pay her the 
utmost courtesy and respect. The poor mother, pale 
and trembling, leant upon her son’s arm. When they 
had reached the vessel which was to separate th.em for 
ever, she threw herself for the last time upon his neck, 
and remained for some time without uttering a sound, 
shedding a tear, or making the slightest motion; and 
when the signal of departure was given, her women 
received her in their arms almost insensible. Andrea 
remained standing upon the beacli, his eyes fixed upon 
the vessel, now rapidly disappearing, whicli contained 
the only being upon earth whom he loved. 

Almost at the same time that Andrea’s mother left 
the kingdom, the dowager Queen of Naples, widow of 
Robert, Donna Sancia d’Aragon, breathed her last. 
She was interred in the convent of Santa Maria, under 
the name of Chiara, which name she had assumed when 
she took the veil. 

A week after the old queen’s funeral, Bertrand of 
Artois entered Joan’s room, pale as death, his hair 
dishevelled, and in a state of indescribable agitation. 
Joan, in great terror, rushed toward her lover, inquir- 
ing by a look the cause of his trouble. 

“ I said truly, madame,” cried the young count, pas- 
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sionately, ** that you would ruin us all by obstinately 
refusing to listen to my advice.” 

“ For pity’s sake, Bertrand, say at once what has hap- 
pened ; what advice have 1 refused to follow ? ” 

"My news, madame, is, that your noble husband, 
Andrea of Hungary, has been recognised by the court 
at Avignon, King of Naples and Jerusalem; and that 
from this time forth you are hut his slave.” 

. " You rave. Count of Artois.” 

" I do not rave, madame ; what I tell you is the very 
truth. The Poi>e’s legates, who bring the bull of coro- 
nation, are ready at Capua; and if they do not enter 
the palace this evening, it is but to leave the new king 
time to make his preparations. ” 

The queen staggered, as though a thunderbolt had 
burst at her feet. 

"When I told you,” continued the count, with 
increasing violence, "that force must l)e repelled by 
force, — that to break from the yoke of this infamous 
tyranny, it would necessary to destroy this man 
before he had the means of destroying you, — you 
always recoiled, from childish fear and imbecile hesi- 
tation. ” 

Joan cast upon her lover a tearful glance. 

" My God! my God! ” cried she, clasping her hands 
together despairingly, " must I, then, ever hoar around 
me this fatal cry of death? And you, too, Bertrand, 
— you, in your turn, echo the sound, as well as Charles 
of Duras or Robert of Cabane ! Enough of crimes. If 
my husband’s ambition uiges him to reign, let him; I 
will give him my power, provided he leaves me your 
love ! ” 

"But are you sure that our love will have a long 
duration ? ” 
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What do you mean, Bertrand? You take pleasure 
in torturing me.” 

"1 say, madanic, that the new king has ordered a 
black flag to be prepared, whicli will be carried before 
him on his coronation day.” 

“And you think,” said .Joan, turning as pale as a 
corpse, “ you think this flag is intended as a menace ? ” 

“ A menace, the execution of which is already 
commenced. ” 

The queen tottered, and held by the table to prevent 
lierself from falling. 

“Tell me all,” she said, in a stifled voice; “ do not 
f(*ar terrifying me: see, 1 do not tremble. Oh, Ber- 
trand, 1 implore you! ” 

“ The traitors have begun with the man whom you 
esteem the most, — the wisest couns(*llor of the crown, 
the most just magistrate, the noblest heart, the most 
rigid virtue — ” 

“ Amlrea of Isemia! ” 

“ Madame, he is no more! ” 

Joan uttered a scream, as if they had murdered before 
her eyes the noble old miui whom .Nhe respected as a 
father; then, falling into a seat, she remained motion- 
less and silent. 

“ ifow did they murder him? ” she at length inquired. 

“ Yesterday evening, as he was leaving the palace to 
proceed to his own house, a man suddenly advanced 
toward him near the gate of Petrucia. This man is one 
of your husband’s favouritisms, Conrad of Gottis, who was 
doubtless chosen on account of his having to complain 
of a sentence which the incorruptible magistrate had 
given against him, — that the murder might be set down 
to the score of private vengeance. The villain made a 
sign to two or three of his companions, who surrounded 
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their victim, shutting out all means of escape. The 
poor old man looked fixedl}' on his assassin, and 
inquir d of him in a calm voice what he wanted. ‘ I 
want to lose you your life, as you lost me my cause,* 
cried the murderer, running him through the body with 
his sword. The remaining villains then threw them- 
selves upon the unfortunate man, covered him with 
wounds, hideously mangled his corpse, and left it 
bathed in blood.” 

“Horror! ” murmured the queen, covering her face 
with her hands. 

“ This is but their beginning, for the lists of proscrip- 
tion are full. Andrea must have blood to celebrate his 
acceftsion to the throne of Naples. Do you know, Joan, 
who is at the head of the condemned ? ” 

“ Who? ” inquired the queen, trembling from head to 
foot. 

“ Myself,” answered the count, in a calm voice. 

“ You! ” cried Joan, recovering her dignity, — “you 
they are about to slay! Oh, beware, Andrea, lest you 
pronounce your own doom. I have long turned aside 
the i>oniard which gleamed at your breast; l^eware that 
you do not exhaust my patience. Woe to thee. Prince 
of Hungary ! the blood you have shed l^e on your own 
head.” 

So saying, the colour returned to her cheeks, her 
beautiful face glowed with the fire of vengeance, and 
her eyes shot forth lightnings. This child of sixteen 
was terrible to behold; she clasped her lover’s hand 
with convulsive tenderness, and kept close at his side, 
as though she wished to defend him with her body. 

“ Your anger is awakened a little too late,” continued 
the young count, in a melancholy voice; for Joan looked 
so beautiful at that moment that he had not the power 
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to reproach her. " Do you not know that his mother 
has left him a talisman, which protects him from poison 
or steel ? ” 

"Nevertheless, he dies,” replied Joan, in a firm 
voice ; and the smile which passed over her face was so 
wild that the count, terrified in his turn, dropped his 
eyes upon the ground. 

Upon the following day, the young Queen of Naples, 
more l)eautiful and fascinating than ever, was seated 
carelessly by a casement, from which the magnificent 
view of the bay was spread l)efore her eyes, and was 
working with her delicate hands a rope of silk and gold. 
The sun was slowly sinking into the blue waters in 
which l^ausilippo was reflected, with its ridge crowned 
with flowers and verdure. The mild and perfumed 
breeze, after having passed over the orange-gioves of 
Sorrento and Amalfi, was wafting its delicious freshness 
to tlie inhabitants of Naples. The whole < ity had 
awakened from its noonday slumber; the mole was cov- 
ered with a gay and countless multitude; and from all 
points of the vast amphitheatre there arose sounds of 
joy and festivity. Joan listened to these sounds with 
her head bent upon her w^ork, and seemingly absorbed 
in de^p thought. Suddenly, and at the moment when 
she seemed most occupied, the sound of suppressed 
breathing, and an almost imperceptible touch upon her 
shoulder, made her start. Turning round, she perceived 
it was her husband, magnificently dressed, and care- 
lessly leaning upon the elbow of her chair. For some 
time past the prince had never approached his wife so 
familiarly. Andrea, without seeming to observe his 
wife’s involuntary look of aversion and terror, and 
throwing into his cold and regular features as much 
affection as he could, smilingly asked : — 
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“Why are you making this fine rope, my dear and 
faithful wife ? ” 

“To hang you with, signor!” answered the queen, 
also smiling. 

Andrea shrugged liis shoulders, seeing nothing but a 
joke in tliia reply. Then, seeing that Joan had again 
applied herself to her work, he attempted to renew the 
conversation. 

“I confess,” he continued, in a perfectly calm voice, 
“ that my question was useless. I ought not to have 
doubted, from tlie liurry in which you are finishing 
your showy piece of work, that it is destineil for some 
gallant cavalier, whom yon mean to favour by allowing 
him to wear your colours upon some perilous enterprise. 
In that case, my fair sovereign, 1 implore a command 
from your mouth; name tlie time and place of tlie trial, 
and I am sure to carry away the prize from all your 
adorers. ” 

“ That is by no means certain,” replied Joan, “ if you 
are not more successful in war than in love.” And she 
threw upon her husband a glance so contemptuous that 
the young man coloured up to the eyes. 

“ I trust,” continued Andrea, containing himself, 
“ soon to give you such proofs of my ullectiou that you 
will no longer Ije able to doubt it.” 

“ And what ha.s given rise to your hope, signor? ” 

“ I will tell you, if you will listen seriously.” 

“Ido.” 

“ Well, then! wliat has given me so great a confidence 
in the future is a dream which 1 had last night.” 

“A dream! that certainly deserves some explanation 
from you.” 

“I dreamt that there was a great fete in the town; 
an immense crowd filled the streets like an overfiowing 
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torrent, and rent the sky with their shouts. Tlie 
gloomy fronts of marble and granite had disappeared, 
concealed by silken hangings and garlands of flowers; 
the churches were prepared as for great solemnities. I 
was riding by your side." 

Joan made a movement of disdain. 

‘‘ Pardon, madame, it was but a dream : I rode, then, 
upon your right hand, ujwn a noble white liorse, richly 
caparisoned, and the chief judge of the kingdom carried 
before mo an unfurled flag, as a mark of honour. After 
triumphantly traversing the principal parts of the city, 
we arrived, to the sound of clarions and trumpets, at 
the royal church of Santa Chiara, in which your grand- 
father and my uncle are interred ; and there the Pope^s 
legate, after placing your hand in mine, pronounced 
a long discourse, and placed by turns the crowns of 
Jerusalem and Sicily uj)on our heads. The assembled 
nobles and people cried with one voice, ‘ Long live the 
King and Queen of Naples! ’ And in commemoration 
of so glorious a day, I conferred the honour of kniglit- 
hood on some of the principal persons of the court. ” 

“ And liave you no remembrance of the names of 
those chosen persons whom you esteemed worthy of 
your royal favours ? " 

“ Perfectly , madame, perfectly : Bertrand of Artois — ” 
“ Enough, signor ; 1 can dispense with the names of 
the rest. I have ever lielieved you to be a generous and 
honourable prince; but you now give me new proofs, 
by letting your favours fall upon those persons whom 
I most honour with my confidence. I do not know 
whether your wishes are likely soon to be realised ; but 
whether or not, rely upon my etwnal gratitude.” 

Joan’s voice did not show the least emotion; her look 
had become caressing, and a sweet smile played upon 
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her lips. But from this moment Andrea’s death was 
resolved upon in her heart. The prince, too much 
occupied in his own projects of revenge, and confiding 
in the potency of his talisman and his own courage, had 
no suspicion that his schemes would be prevented. He 
conversed with his wife for some time, in a tone of gay 
and friendly gossip, endeavouring to draw her secrets 
from her, and hinting at his own by interrupted sen- 
tences and mysterious concealment. When he thought 
that every mark of resentment had vanished from Joan’s 
brow, he invited her and her suite to accompany him to 
a magnificent hunting-party, which ho was arranging 
for the 20th of August, — remarking tliat the queen’s 
consent would be to him the token of their complete 
reconciliation and oblivion of the past. Joan accepted 
the invitation with captivating grace, and the prince 
retired, perfectly satisfied with his interview, with the 
conviction that he would but have to destroy the queen’s 
favourites to bring her to ol)edience, if not to renew 
her love. 

But upon the eve of the 20tli of August, a strange 
and terrible scene took place within one of tlie lateral 
towers of the Castel-Nuovo. Charles of Duras, who 
had continued to brood over his infernal })rqject, was 
informed by the notary, whom he had employed to 
watch the progress of the conspiracy, that upon that 
evening a definitive meeting was to take place. Shrouded 
in a black cloak, he entered a subterranean corridor, 
and, hidden Ijehind a pillar, waited the issue of the 
conference. Aftc*r two hours of anxious expectjition, 
in which every second was marked by the l)eating8 of 
his heart, Charles thought that he heard tlie noise of a 
door opening with great precaution; a feeble ray of 
light, proceeding from a lamp, quivered upon the arches 
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without dissipating the gloom, and a man walked toward 
him. Charles coughed slightly ; it was the appointed 
signal. The man extinguished his light, and returned 
the dagger which lie had drawn, fearing a surprise, into 
its slieath. 

‘‘Is it you, Nicolas?” inquired the duke, in a low 
voice. 

“ It is, monsignor.” 

“Well?” 

“ The prince’s death is decided to take place to-morrow, 
as he goes to the hunt. ” 

“ Hid you recognise all the conspirators? ” 

“ 1 did, althougli their features were hidden by masks; 
I knew them by their voices as they pronounced the 
vote of death.” 

“ Can you point them out to me ? ” 

“ Certainly, they will pass the bottom of this corridor 
immediately, — and, hold, there is Tommaso Pace walk- 
ing in front, to light their way.” 

As he spoke, a tall figure, black from head to foot, 
with his face carefully concealed by a velvet mask, 
carrying a torch in his hand, crossed the corridor, and 
paused upon the first step of a winding staircase leading 
to the ujiper stories. The conspirators slowly followed, 
two by two, like a procession of spectres, appearing for 
a moment in the luminous circle thrown out by the 
torch, and then disappeared in the darkness. 

“There go C>harles and Bertrand of Artois,” said the 
notary; “there the counts of Terlizzi and Catanzaro; 
there the grand admiral and seneschal of the kingdom; 
Godfrey of Marsan, Count of Squillace, and Kobert of 
Cabane, Count of Eboli. Those two women conversing 
together, with so much gesticulation, are Catherine of 
Tarento, Empress of Constantinople, and Filippa the 
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Catanian, governess and first lady of the queen; there 
is Cancia, Joan’s confidant, and tliere the Countess of 
Morcone. ” 

The notary paused as a shadow glided past, walking 
alone, witli eyes fixed upon the ground, arms hanging at 
her side, and stifling her sighs in the folds of her long 
black cloak. 

" And who is this woman? ” inquired tlie duke, gi*asp- 
ing his companion’s arm. 

“ That woman, ” murmured the notary, “ is tlie 
queen! ” 

" Ah, she is mine! ” thought Charles, drawing a long 
breath, with the <leep satisfaction which Satan may be 
suj)posed to feel, when a long-coveted soul at length 
falls into his jiowiu*. 

“And now, your Excellency,” said Nicolas, when all 
had once more sunk into darkness and silence; “if 
you have commanded me to watch the proceedings 
of the conspirators with the objcM t of saving the young 
prince, whom you protect by your watchful friendship, 
hasten to do so, for to-morrow, perhaps, it will be too 
late. ” 

“ Follow me! ” cried the duke, in an imperious tone; 
“ the time has come for you to know my real inten- 
tions, that you may obey them with the most scrupulous 
exactness. ” 

• ^ 

So saying, he hurried away in a direction opposite to 
that in wliich the conspimtors iiad disappeared. Tlie 
notary mechanically followi^d him through a maze of 
dark passages and concealed staircases, without ])eing 
able to explain the sudden cliunge which had taken 
place in his mastcir’s mind. As they were crossing one 
of the antechambers of the palace, they were met by 
Andrea, who accosted them gaily. The prince grasped 
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his cousin of Duras by the hand, with his accustomed 
friendship. 

“ Well, duke, do you go a-hunting with us to- 
morrow t ” 

“ Excuse me, monsignor,” answered Charles, with 
a deep obeisance ; “ it is utterly impossible for me to 
accompany you to-morrow, as my wife is very ill ; but 1 
beg you to accept my finest falcon.” 

And lie gave the notary a look, which nailed him to 
the sj)ot. 

The morning of the 20th of August dawned, fair and 
serene. By break of day, masters and servants, knights 
and pages, princes and courtiers, were all on foot. The 
queen, on her appearance, was received on all sides with 
joyful cries. She was mounted upon a snow-white 
palfrey, and if she appeared paler than usual, it might 
be attributed to the early hour at which she had left her 
bed. Andrea, spurring forward one of the most fiery 
horses that he had ev(‘r subdued, cantered by his wife^s 
side, happy in his strength, youth, and the thousand bril- 
liant hope.s whic h paintetl the future with the brightest 
colours, Xever did the court of Xaples display more 
sphuidour. All hate and mistrust seemed to have dis- 
appeared ; and Friar Kobert himself, when he saw this 
joyful cavalcade [lassing lieneath his wdndow, cleared his 
gloomy brow, and stroked his licnird with satisfaction. 

Andrea’s intention was to pass several days in hunt- 
ing bc^tween Cai>ua and A versa, and not to return to 
Najdes until all was ready for his coronation. Accord- 
ingly, upon the first day, they hunted near IMelito. 
Toward evening the court stopped for the night at 
Aversa; and as the town at this time contained no 
building worthy of receiving the queen, her husband, 
and their numerous suite, the convent of San Fietro-a- 
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Majello, built by Charles IT, in the year 1309, was 
converted into a royal residence. 

Whilst tlie grand seneschal was giving orders for the 
immediate prepamtion of apartments and supper for 
Andrea and his wife, the prince, wlio, during the day, 
had indulged in his favourite pastime with all the 
ardour of youth, mounted a terrace to breathe the even- 
ing air, accompanied by his nurse Isolda, who, loving 
him as a mother, was never sei)arated from him. The 
prince had never before appeared so animattMl and cheer- 
ful; he extolled tlie beauty of the country, the etheieal 
blue of tlie sky, and tlie jierfume of the plants; he over- 
whelmed hi^ nurse with a thousuKl (|uestioiis, without 
allowing her the trouble of answering them. He told 
her with enthusiasm of a huTihle wild boar, which he 
had that morning puisiunl through the wocmIs, and 
stretched foaming at his feet. Isohla interruptetl him 
to warn him that there was a grain of dust in his eye. 
Andrea was forming brilliant projects for the future, ami 
Isolda remarked tenderly, while* caressing him, that he 
must be very much fatigneel. Andrea gootl-naturedly 
scolded her for these continual interruptions; ami then, 
allowing a tender melancholy to steal insensibly over 
him, he told a tlum^and stories, — anecdotes of his 
infanc} ; spoke for a long tiim* of his brother Louis, of 
his absent mother; ami a (ear rose to his eye when he 
recalled lier last farewell. I.^olda heard him with joy, 
an8wcre<l all his (piestions naturally; but her lieart was 
agitated by no dark presentiments; for although the 
poor woman loved Andrea with her whole soul, still she 
was not his mollier. 

When all was reatly, HolsTtof Cabane came to inform 
the prince that the queen expected him; Andrea cast 
one last look upon the smiling landscape, which night 
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was rapidly covering beneath ita sable veil, and after 
pressing his nurse’s hand to his heart and lips, he slowly 
and sadly followed the, grainl seneschal. Hut in a short 
time the lights illuminating the salon, the rapid circu- 
lation of the wines, the, cheerful conversation, and the 
exciting stories of the day’s si)ort, dissipated the cloud of 
sadness which had settled upon the j)rince’s brow. The 
queen alone, with her elbows leaning U[)on the table, 
her eyes fixed, her lips motioiih»ss, sat in the midst of 
this strange feast, cold and pale, like a spectre summoned 
from the tcjiiib to disturb the joy of the guests. 

Andrea, whose reason ])egan to yield to his copious 
libations of wine, took umbrage at his wife’s face, filled 
a glass to the brim, and presented it to the queen. 
Joan trembled violently, and her lij)s moved with con- 
vulsive agitation ; but the conspiratms drowned by their 
loud voiccjs the involuntary groan which burst from her 
breast. In the midst of the festivity, KolK*rt of C’abane 
proposed that the same wdnes which were used at the 
royal table should be copiously distributed amongst 
the Hungarian soldiers wlio were guarding the avenues 
to the convent, and this extravagant proposition was 
received with drunken aj>plausc. 

Ill a short time the shouts of the soldiers, by way of 
gratitude for such um*xpeeled generosity, lK»cam(‘ min- 
gled with the noise of the guests. To complete the 
prince’s intoxication, there arose from all ])arts the cry 
of “ Long liv() the Queen! — long live his Majesty the 
King of Naples! ” 

Those orgies were kept up during the greater part of 
tlie night. The guests spoke witli enthusiasm of the 
pleasure they expected the next day, and Bertrand of 
Artois remarked, in an audible voice, that, after so late 
a carousal, it was probable that some of the party would 
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not be ready at the appointed time. Andrea declared 
that, as for him, one or two hours' ropose was quite 
sufficient to dispel his fatigue, and that lie fervently 
hoped that his example would be followed by tlie rest 
of the company. The Count of Terlizzi respectfully 
expressed some doubts as to the prince's punctuality. 
Andrea, after having challenged everybody present to 
beat him if they could, retired with his wife to the 
apartments prepared for them , where he was soon buried 
in sleep. 

About two o'clock in the morning Tommaso l^ace, 
the prince's valet and first groom of the chamber, 
knocked at his master's door, as if to call liim to rise. 
At tJic first knock all remained silent; at the second, 
Joan, who during the night had not closed her eyes, 
made a movement as if to save her husband, and to 
warn him of his danger; at the third, the unfortunate 
young man suddenly awoke. Hearing sounds like sup- 
pressed laughter in the next room, and believing that 
they were making a jest of his laziness, he leapt from his 
bed, and partially dressing himself in haste, opened the 
door. For what followed we shall quote literally the 
account given of the murder by Domenico Gravina, one 
of tlie most esteemed chroniclers of that period. 

Immediately upon the prince's appearance all tlie con- 
spirators flew upon him, in order to strangle him with 
their hands; for he could not bo slain ]>y steel or 
jwison, owing to the amulet which his poor mother had 
given him. But Andrea, being strong and active, and 
instantly understanding their infamous purpose, d(i- 
f ended himself with supernatural vigour, and, uttering 
horrible cries, he disengaged himself from the grasp of 
his murderers, his face bleeding and his hair torn out 
by the roots. 
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The unfortunate young man endeavoured to regain 
his room, to arm himself, and resist his assassins to the 
last; but, when he had nearly reached the door, the 
notary, Nicolas de Melazzo, thrusting his dagger into 
the .staples of the lock, in the maimer of a bolt, pre- 
vented his (‘iitrancc. The prince, imploring protection 
from those who remained faithful to him, returned to 
the salon, but all the doors were locked, and no one held 
out a succouring hand. The queen remained silent, 
without showing any concern whatever. But Isolda, 
the nurse, alarmed by the cries of her dear son and mas- 
ter, leaped from her bed, and running to the window of 
her room, she filled the house with the most frightful 
screams. 

The traitors, terrified by the noise she made, although 
the place was iholate<l, and so completely separated from 
the town that no om* could come to his assistance, were 
disposed to let their victim go, when Bertrand of Artois, 
feeling himself more guilty than the rest, excited by 
demoniacal fury, seized tlie prince round the body, and, 
after a desperate resistance, felled him to the ground; 
then, dragging him by tlie hair of the head to a balcony 
which looked out upon the gardens, and placing his 
knee upon his victim's breast, " This way, l^arons! ” he 
cried, " 1 have sometliing to strangle him with ! ” — 
and, after a desperate struggle, die succeeded in passing 
a long rope, made of silk and gold, round the unfortu- 
nate man's neck. Drawing tlie knot tight, the other 
traitors threw him over the parapet of the lialcony, and 
left him hanging lietweea heaven and earth until death 
ensued. As the Count of Terlizzi turned his eyes away 
from his expiring agonies, Kobert of Cabane cried 
imperiously to him ; — 

“What are you doing there, my brother-in-law? 
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The rope is long enough for us all to hold the end. 
We must have accomplices and not witnesses.” 

As soon as the last struggles of the dying man had 
ceased^ they let the corpse fall to the ground, from the 
height of three stories, and opening the doors of the 
salon, they went out as if nothing had happened. 

Isolda, having at last procured a light, quickly ran 
up to the queen’s apartment, and finding tlie door locked 
from within, she called her son loudly. There was no 
answer, although the queen was in the room. The poor 
nurse, frantic with fear and agitation, rushed through 
the passages, awoke the monks one by one, imploring 
them to assist her in seeking the prince. The monks 
answered that they had indeed heard a noise, but, 
believing that it proceeded from some quarrel among 
the drunken soldiery, they did not think it necessary to 
interfere. Isolda implored them still more earnestly; 
the alarm spread through the convent; the monks, pre- 
ceded by the nurse carrying a light, went in search of 
the cause of the disturbance. She entered the garden, 
observed something white among the bushes, advanced 
trembling toward it, uttered a dreadful scream, and 
sunk upon the ground. The unfortunat(‘ Andrea lay 
bathed in his blood, the rope round his neck, and his 
head crushed by the fall. Upon this discovery, two 
monks went up to the queen’s apartment, and, knocking 
respectfully at the door, inquired of her in a sepulchral 
voice, — 

"What does your Majesty wish to have done with 
the corpse of your husband 1 ” 

The queen returned no answer; and the monks slowly 
descended to the garden, and kneeling down, one at the 
head and the other at the feet of the corpse, they com- 
menced reciting the penitential psalms. When they 
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had prayed an hour, two more monks went to Joan’s 
room, and having repeated the same question with the 
same result, they took the place of the two former 
monks, and prayed in their turn. Finally a third 
couple presented themselves at the door, and returned in 
great consternation with the same success as the others. 

The people assembled round the convent, and cries 
and execrations began to proceed from the indignant 
multitude. The multitude increased in numbers and 
violence, and at last showed signs of attacking the royal 
residence; when suddenly the (jiieen’s guard appeared, 
with their lances in rest; and a litter carefully closed, 
and surrounded by the principal nobility of the court, 
passed through the amazed multitude. Joan, covered 
with a black veil, returned to the Castel-Nuovo, sur- 
rounded by her escort; and from that time, say the his- 
torians, no one dared to s]>eak of this murder. 

But the terrible part which Charles of Duras had to 
play, began immediately upon the consummation of the 
crime. The duke permitted the corpse of the man whom 
the I'ope had named King of Sicily and Jerusalem to 
lie for two days exposed to the wind and rain, that the 
horrible sight might augment the indignation of the 
people. ITpon the third day, he had it carried with 
the greatest pomp to the cathedral of Kaples, and, 
assembling all the Hungarians around the funeral bier, 
he cried in a voice of thunder: — 

“ Kohles and Commoners, behold our king, basely 
strangled by infamous traitors. God will sooner or later 
acquaint us with the names of all the culprits. Let 
those, then, who wish justice to be done, hold up their 
hands, swearing bloody, implacable, and eternal revenge 
against the accursed murderers.” 

There was one tremendous cry, which carried death 
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and desolation into the hearts of the conspirators; and 
the people dispersed into the town, shouting, Ven- 
geance! vengeance! ” 

Divine justice, which knows no distinction of rank, 
and does not pause even before a crown, fell first upon 
Joan, in her love. When the guilty pair met for the 
first time after tlie murder, they were seized with mutual 
hatred and disgust. They recoiled in terror from each 
other; the queen saw before her only her husband’s 
murderer; and Bertrand saw in the queen the cause of 
his crime, and perhaps of his future punishment. Ber- 
trand’s features were distorted, his cheeks sunk, his 
eyes surrounded by livid circles, his lips compressed; 
and his arms and hands extended toward his accomplice, 
in whom he imagined he saw a frightful vision. The 
same rope which he liad used in strangling Andrea, he 
imagined was now around the queen’s neck, and drawn 
so tightly that it entered her flesli ; and some invisible 
power, some Satanic inspiration urged him to strangle 
with his own hands the woman whom ho had so des- 
perately love<l. The count rushed from the room with 
gestures of despair and inarticulate words; as he began 
to show symptoms of madness, his father, Charles of 
Artois, hurried him away, and the same evening they 
set out for their estates of Santa Agatha, which they 
fortified against attack. 

But Joan’s slow and dreadful punishment was but 
beginning, — a punishment which was to last thirty- 
seven years, and then be terminated by a frightful 
death. One by one, all the wretches who had had a 
hand in Andrea’s death presented themselves before her 
to demand the price of blood. The Gatanian and her 
son, who now held in their hands not only the honour, 
but also the life of their sovereign, redoubled their 
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grasping audacity. Cancia set no bounds to her dis- 
orders; and the Empress of Constantinople demanded 
that her niece should marry her eldest son, Kobert, 
Prince of Tarento. 

Joan, torn by remorse, devoured with indignation, 
humbled by the arrogance of her subjects, without 
courage to retaliate, and overcome by shame, descended 
to entreaties, and stooped so far as to ask a few days’ 
delay. The empress consented, upon condition that 
her son should take up his abode at the Castel-i^uovo, 
and be permitted to see the queen once every day. 
Joan submitted in silence, and Robert of Tarento 
became an inmate of the palace. 

Charles of Duras, on liis part, being by the death of 
Andrea almost the head of the family, and, in tlie event 
of Joan’s dying without legitimat(». offspring, being by 
the old king’s will, by right of his wife, Maria, heir 
to the throne, intimated two commands to the queen: 
in the first place, that she should contract no new mar- 
riage without first coiivsulting him on the choice of the 
husband; and, si»condly, that she should immediately 
invest him with the title of Duke of Calabria; and, to 
compel his cousin to this double sacrifice, he signified 
to her tliat if she were imprudent enough to refuse him 
either of his demands, he would place in the hands of 
justice the proofs of the crime and the names of the 
murderers. 

Joan submitted to this new misfortune, seeing no 
means of avoi«ling it; but Catherine, who alone was 
capable of opposing her nephew, replied that the ambi- 
tion and the hopes of the Duke of Duras might be 
destroyed by representing to him at once — as was indeed 
the truth — that the queen was enceinte; and if, in 
spite of this intelligence, he still persisted in his 
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schemes, in that case she would undertake to discover 
some means of sowing discord and trouble in her 
nephew’s family, to wound him either in his affections 
or in his dearest interests, to dishonour him publicly in 
the persons of his wife and mother. 

Charles smiled coldly when his aunt announced to him, 
on the part of the queen, that she was about to give 
birth to a child of Andrea’s. Indeed, what importance 
could an unborn child have in the eyes of a man who 
had rid himself with such admirable coolness, even by 
the hands of his enemies, of persons who had crossed 
l)im in his path? lie answered that tlie happy intelli- 
gence w'hicli the empress had announced to him, far 
from diminishing his indulgence to his cousin, induced 
him, on the contrary, to show her more kindness and 
attention; that, therefore, he would reiterate his propo- 
sition, and also renew his promise, if it >vas agreed to, 
not to pursue his revenge for the murder of his dear 
Andrea. He cunningly contrived to make Catherine of 
Tarento understand that, slie too having liad a hand in 
the prince’s death, it \vould l)e lier own interest to 
advise the queen to prevent the proceedings which her 
refusal would occasion. 

Tlie empress was deeply affected by the threatening 
attitude assumed by lier nephew^ and promised him to 
do all in her power to persuade the queen to grant him 
what he <lemanded, upon condition that Charles should 
give her tlie necessary time to conduct so delicate a 
negotiation. But Catherine profited by the delay whicli 
she had drawn from the Duke of Duras’s ambition, to 
meditate her revenge and assure herself of certain suc- 
cess. After several plans, eagerly thought of and reluc- 
tantly abandoned, she resolved upon such an infernal 
and unheard-of project, that the mind would refuse to 
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believe its truth if it were not attested by all the 
historians. 

Agnes of Duras had been suffering for some time past 
from a mysterious languor, probably occasioned, in some 
degree, by her son’s restless and turbulent disposition. 
It was upon this unfortunate motlier that the empress 
resolved to deal the first strokes of her hatred. She 
held counsel with the Count of Terlizzi and his mis- 
tress, Cancia, which last-mentioned person, by order of 
the queen, attended Agnes during her illness; and it 
was resolved that hints should be thrown out to Charles 
of Duras, accusing his mother of being with child. 

Tlie Count of Terlizzi, who, since the part he had 
taken in the regicide, trembled in case he should be 
denounced, made no opposition to the wishes of the 
empress; and Cancia, whose head was as light as her 
heart was depraved, caught with foolisli gaiety at the 
opportunity of revenging herself upon tlie prudery of a 
princess of tlie blood, who alone remained virtuous in 
the midst of a general dissoluteness. 

Assured of the consent and discretion of her accom- 
plices, Catherine liegan to circulate vague reports, but 
which, if confirmed by proof, were of dreadful impor- 
tance ; and in a sliort time the perfidious accusation, whis- 
pered from ear to ear, reached that of Charh^s of Duras. 

Seized with convulsive trembling when this shocking 
intelligence was first made known to him, the duke 
immediately summoned the physician of the household, 
and demanded sternly what was the cause of his mother’s 
illness. The physician (who had been practised upon 
by the most detestable means, until he himself was con- 
vinced of the truth of the accusation) turned pale and 
hesitated; but, upon being pressed by Charles’s threats, 
he confessed that lie had sufficient grounds of suspicion 
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to believe the duchess to be with child; but, before 
deciding upon so grave a question, as he might possibly 
be mistaken, he asked leave to make a second observa- 
tion, The next day , immediately upon the physician’s 
coming from Agnes’s apartment, lie was met by the 
duke, who, after having questioned him by an agonised 
gesture, understood, by tlie dead silence which followed, 
that his fears were too well grounded. But the physi- 
cian, anxious to proceed with caution, reipiested leave 
to make one more observation. On the third day the 
doctor affirmed, upon his soul and conscience, that 
Agnes of Duras was with child. 

“ It is well,” said Charles, dismissing the physician, 
without showing any emotion. 

The same evening, a medicine, which the physician 
had ordered, was taken by the duchess, and in the 
course of half an hour she was attacked by tin* most 
violent pains. The duke was informed of her illness, 
that other advice might be taken, as the prescription of 
the usual phy.sician, instead of easing the patient, had 
only increased her illne.ss. 

Charles slowly ascended to liis mother’s apartment, 
and sending away all the persons round the bedside, pre- 
tending that by their awkwardne.ss they only increased 
the patient’s sufferings, he was left alone with her. 
Poor Agnes, forgetting the tortur(*s she was suffering, 
grasped his hand tenderly, and smiled through her tears. 

Charles, his forehead bathed with a cold sweat, his 
face of a livid colour, and his eyeballs fearfully dilated, 
bent over the sick woman, and inquired of her in a 
gloomy voice, — 

“ Well, my mother, do you feel any Ixdter? ” 

"Oh, my poor Charles, I suffer! I suffer fearfully! 
I feel as though my veins were running with molten 
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lead. Oh, my son! send for your brothers, that I may 
give them my last blessing, for I cannot much longer 
endure this agony. I burn! oh, for pity’s sake, send 
for a physician; I am poisoned! ” 

Charles did not move. 

** Some water!” continued the dying woman, in an 
interrupted voice, “ some water! a physician! a confes- 
sor! my children, — 1 would see my children! ” 

Charles remained motionless, in gloomy silence, and 
his mother, in the midst of her sufferings, believing 
that grief had deprived her son of the powers of speech 
and motion, raised herself by a desperate effort, and 
holding him by the arm, she cried with all her remain- 
ing strength, “ Charles, my son! what ails you? Com- 
pose yourself, poor child; this will be nothing, at least 
I trust so; but quick, send for assistance, summon my 
physician. Oh, you can form no conception of what I 
suffer! ” 

"Your physician,” answered Charles, in a slow and 
cold voice, each word of which pierced to his mother’s 
soul, like the stroke of a dagger, "your physician can- 
not come. ” 

" And why ? ” 

“ Because he who possesses the secret of our honour, 
cannot live.” 

" Wretch! ” cried the dying woman, in the height of 
terror and pain, "you have murdered him! you have 
perhaps poisoned your mother! O Charles! Charles! 
God have mercy upon your soul! ” 

" It is you who have compelled me,” answered Charles, 
in a deep voice; “ it is you who have urged me on to 
crime and despair; it is you who are the cause of my 
dishonour in this world, and of my perdition in the 
next. ” 
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"What mean you? In pity, Charles, do not let me 
die in this fearful uncertainty. What fatal mistake is 
blinding you? Speak, speak, my son; I do not now 
feel the poison vvliich is destroying me. What have I 
done ? Of what am I accused ? ” 

And slie cast upon her son a haggard look, in which 
maternal love still struggled against the dreadful thought 
that she saw her murderer. Then, seeing that Charles 
remained mute, in spite of her entreaties, she repeated 
with a piercing shriek: — 

" Speak! in Heaven’s name, speak, before I die! ” 

“ Mother, you are with child! ” 

“I,” cried Agnes, in tones that went to his heart, 
" God, pardon him! — as his dying mother pardons and 
blesses him.” 

Charles fell upon her neck, shouting for help, in a 
despairing voice. He would now have saved her life at 
the price of his own; but it was too late. He uttered 
one thrilling cry, and was found stretched upon his 
mother’s corpse. 

Strange commentaries were raised at the court upon 
the death of the Duchess of Duras, and the disappear- 
ance of her physician ; and no one could avoid noticing 
the increased melancholy whicli deepened the furrows 
upon Charle.i’s gloomy Imiw. Catherine alone guessed 
the terrible cause of her nephew’s melancholy; for it 
was evident to her that at one Idow the duke had mur- 
dered his physician, and poisoned his motlier. But she 
had not expected so sudden and violent a reaction in the 
heart of a man who would not recoil from any crime. 
She believed Charles capable of everything excepting 
remorse. This settled sadness seemed to her to be a bad 
omen for the success of her schemes. She had wished 
to raise domestic troubles in her nephew’s breast, that 
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he might not have the time to set himself in opposition 
to her son^s marriage with the queen ; but she had over- 
shot her mark; and Charles, being by one terrible step 
fairly entered upon the path of crime, having dashed to 
pieces the holiest affections, threw himself back upon 
his evil passions, with feverish ardour and an eager 
thirst for revenge. 

Catherine then endeavoured to gain her object by 
submission. She made her son understand that the 
only means by which he could still obtain the queen’s 
hand was to flatter Charles’s ambition, and to put him- 
self, after a manner, under his patronage. Robert of 
Tarento saw his position and ceased paying his court to 
Joan, who received his addresses with coldness, to attach 
himself to his cousin. He showed him all the defer- 
ence and respect which Charles himself had formerly 
pretended for Andrea, when he had first thought of his 
destruction. But the Duke of Duras was not to be 
duped by scmtiments of friendship and devotion from the 
eldest son of the house of Tarento; and while showing 
himself moved by so unexpected a return, he kept him- 
self car(*fully on his guard against Robert’s solicitations. 

But an event, beyond all human foresight, completely 
overthrew the calculations of the two cousins. One day, 
as they were riding out together on liorseback, their 
usual custom since their hypocritical reconciliation, 
Louis of Tarento, Robert’s youngest brother, who had 
always loved Joan with artless and chivalrous aflection, 
and who, keeping himself aloof from his family’s infa- 
mous conspiracy, had not stained his hands with 
Andrea’s blood, transported by some strange frenzy, 
presented himself suddenly at the gates of the Castel- 
Nuovo; and while his brother was wasting his precious 
moments in obtaining the consent to his marriage, he 
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ordered the drawbridge to Ido raised, and commanded the 
soldiers to open to no one. Then, without troubling 
himself for an instant with Charles’s rage or Robert’s 
jealousy, he rushed into tlie queen’s apartment. 

Returning from his ride, Roixjrt of Tarento was aston- 
ished to find that the bridge Was not lowered to admit 
him. He called loudly for the soldiers who guarded 
the fortress, threatening them with severe punishments 
for their unpardonable negligence; but, finding that the 
gates remained closet!, and that the soldiers showed no 
signs of repentance or fear, the prince got into a furious 
rage, swearing he would hang the wretches like dogs, 
who dared to prevent his (uitrance into his own residence. 

The Empress of (Constantinople, terrified at the pros- 
pect of the bloody quarrel which she saw would inevit- 
ably ensue betw<K*n the two brothers, advanced alone 
and on foot to her son, and using her maternal ascend- 
ency, after entreating him to re[)ress his fury in the 
presence of the crowd, which had already collected to 
witness the strange sight, related to him, in a low voice, 
all that had taken place during his absence. Rol^ert 
burst into a fit of frantic rage; and, having exhausted 
hims(df in curses and imprecations on his brother’s 
head, galloped furiously from the gate, to inform tlie 
Duke of Duras, whom h<5 had just left, of the outrage, 
and to excite liim to revenge. 

Charles was conversing carelessly with his young wife, 
who was little accustomed to such familiarity, when the 
Prince of Tarento, bniathless with haste and agitation, 
burst into the room, to tell his incredible tale. Charles 
made him repeat it, as ho could not believe in the possi- 
bility of so audacious an enterprise. Passing suddenly 
from doubt to rage, and striking his forehead with his 
iron gantlet, he cried that since the queen set him at 
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defiance, he would soon make her tremble in her own 
l)alace and in her lover’s arms; and, casting a frown- 
ing glance at Maria, who was imploring him with tears 
for her sister, he grasped Robert’s hand, and promised 
tliat so long as he lived Louis should never be Joan’s 
husband. 

The same evening Charles shut himself up in his cab- 
iiifit, and despatched letters to the court of Avignon, 
tlu* results of which were not long in manifesting them- 
selves. A bull, dated the 2nd of June, 1346, was ad- 
dressed to Bertram des Baux, Count of Monte-Scaglioso, 
chief judge of the kingdom of Sicily, with orders to 
put in motion the most rigorous proceedings against 
Andrea’s murderers, and to visit them with the severest 
punisliment. Nt*verth(deas, a secret note was attached to 
this hull, which was in direct contradiction to Charles’s 
scliemes, — tlie sovereign pontiff exj)ressly commanding 
the clu(*f jvulg(» not to implicate the queen or the princes 
of tlie blood in tlie ])roceedings, as such a step would 
give rise to gri*at troubles; reserving to himself, in his 
cliaructer of suprcune head of tlie Church and superior of 
tlie kingdom, the right of trying them at such time as 
his prudence should think fit. 

Bertram <les Baux made solemn preparations for this 
terrible, trial. A ])latform was erected in the great hall 
of justice, and all the officers of tlie crown and tlie 
dignitari(»s of the State had seats behind the liench 
appropriatcid to the judges. Three days after the pub- 
lication of Clement IV. ’s bull in the capital, tlie chief 
judge was prepared to begin the public examination of 
two of the accused. The two culprits who had first 
fallen into the hands of tlie law were, as may easily be 
imagined, those whose condition was the least elevated, 
and whose lives were of the smallest value, — Tomniaso 
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Pace and Nicolas de Melazzo. They were brought 
before the tribunal, to be, according to custom, previ- 
ously put to torture. As they were conducted under a 
guard to the court, the notary passed by Charleses side 
in the street, and had time to whisper to him, — 

"Moiisignor, the hour is come to render my life for 
you ; I shall do my duty ; I leave my wife and children 
to your care. ” 

And, encouraged by a nod from his protector, he 
walked on with a firm step and deliberate air. 

The chief judge, after proving the identity of the 
accused, delivered them over to the executioner and his 
assistants, to be tortured in the public scpiare, as a 
spectacle as well as an example to the multitude. But 
one of the accused, Tommaso Pace, upon being fastened 
to the fatal rope, declared, to the great disa]>])ointnient 
of the croM'd, that he would confess all, and <lemanded 
to be once more taken before tin* judges. At these 
words, thf‘ Count of T(*rlizzi, who ^vas watching with 
mortal anxiety the slightest gestures of tlie prisoners, 
made a desperate attempt to save himself from the 
dreaded disclosure. As Tommaso I\ace, his hands 
bound bfdiind his back, escorted by two guards, and 
followed by the notary, was led back 1o the hall of jus- 
tice, the count, by using the authority of his rank, had 
him taken into a solitary house, and, grasping him 
strongly by tlic throat until his tongue protruded from 
his mouth, he cut it olf with a razor. 

The shrieks of the unfortunate man, thus cruelly 
mutilated, reached the ear of the Duke of Duras; he 
entered the room in which this barbarous deed had Ijeen 
done, and from which the Count of Terlizzi was at that 
moment de[)arting, and approached the notary, who, 
without showing the slightest signs of emotion or fear. 
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had been the spectator of this friglitful sight. Nicolas 
de MelazKo, believing that the same fate was reserved 
for him, turned calmly toward the duke, and said to 
him with a melancholy smile : — 

‘‘ Monsignor, the jirecaution is useless; you will have 
no need of depriving me of my tongue, as the noble 
count lias deprived my poor comrade of his. They may 
tear my flesh to jiieces without drawing a single word 
from my nioutli. I have promised your Excellency, 
and you have, as guarantees, the life of my wife and the 
fortunes of my children.” 

" It is not silence I require of you,” answered the 
duke, in a deep voice; “ on the contrary, you may rid 
me of all my eiKUuies at once b}^ your revelations, and I 
command you to denounce them to the tribunal.” 

The notary bent his head with melancholy resigna- 
tion; then starting suddenly in great terror, he made 
a step toward the duke, and murmured in a stifled 
voice, — 

“ And the queen ? ” 

“ They would not believe you if you dared to denounce 
her; but wlien Filippa and her son, when Terlizzi and 
his wife, when those who are most familiar with her 
are accused by you, and put to the torture, they will 
denounce her unanimously.” 

“I understand you, monsignor; my life alone does 
not content you, you must also have my soul. It is 
well; once again I recommend my children to you.” 

And he walked toward the tribunal with a deep sigh. 
The chief judge put the usual questions to Tommaso 
Pace ; and a shudder of horror ran through the assem- 
bly, at the despairing gesture made by the wretched 
man as he opened his bleeding mouth. Put a.itonish- 
ment and terror was at its height when Nicolas de 
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Melazzo, in a slow and firm voice, named, one after the 
other, Andrea's murderers, with the exception of the 
queen and the princes of the blood, and gave a minute 
account of the assassination in all its details. 

Robert of Cal>anc and the counts of Terlizzi and 
Morcoiie, who were in the hall, and who dared not 
make the slightest defence, were immediately arrested. 
A short time afterward Filippa, her two daughters, and 
Cancia joined them in prison, after vainly imploring 
the protection of the queen. As to Charles and Ber- 
trand of Artois, shut up in their fortress of Santa 
Agatha, they set the law at defiance. Besides these, 
several other conspirators, among whom were the counts 
of Mile to and Catanzaro, escaped by flight. 

Immediately upon Nicolas declaring that he had noth- 
ing more to confess, and that he had told the tribunal 
the exact and entire truth, the chief judge immediately 
pronounced his sentence, in the midst of the deo])est 
silence. Tommaso Pace and the notary were each fas- 
tened to a horse's tail, and after l)ciiig ilragged in this 
manner through the principal streets of the town, they 
were hanged upon the gallows. 

The other prisoners were thrown into a dungeon, to 
be interrogated and tortured upon the following day, 
and as they were all confined in tho same place, they 
began to exchange mutual reproaches, each pretending 
to have been seduced to the crime by the rest. Cancia 
alone, whose strange spirit was not depressed, oven by 
the prospect of torture or death, interrupted the com- 
plaints of her companions by a startling burst of laugh- 
ter, and cried gaily : — 

"Why such bitter recriminations and discourteous 
contradictions, my friends? We have no possible 
excuse, and we are all equally guilty. As for me, who 
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am the youngest of the party, and if these ladies will 
allow me to say so, not the ugliest, if I am condemned 
I shall die contented, and you had much better do the 
same. Let us have no more complaints and lamenta- 
tions, which are really very tiresome, and let us prepare 
to die as joyously as w'e have lived.” 

So saying, slio yawned carelessly, and, throwing her- 
self upon the straw, slept as calmly as if she had been 
innocent and happy. 

Next morning by daybreak, an immense crowd assem- 
bled upon the seashore. A palisade had been erected 
during the night, to keep the people at such a distance 
that they might see the criminals without hearing them. 
Charles of Uiiras, at the head of a brilliant retinue of 
knights and attendants, mounted upon a superb horse, 
and dressed in deep mourning, took liis station close to 
the enclosure. His face glowed with ferocious joy 
when the criminals, two by two, with their wrists bound 
together, passed through the crowd; for the duke ex- 
pected every moment to hear them denounce the queen. 
But the chief judge had priulentl}' prevented any indis- 
cretion of this kind by running a fish-hook through 
their tongues. 

The wretches were tortured upon tlie mast of a gal- 
ley, without a single word of confession escaping them. 
Joan, notwithstanding the injuries which most of her 
accomplices had done her, feeling her pity awakened for 
the woman whom she had respected as a mother, for the 
companions of her infancy, and perhaps some lingering 
love for Eobert of Cabane, sent two messengers to Ber- 
tram do Baux, to implore him to pardon the culprits; 
but the chief judge seized upon the queen’s envoys, put 
them to the torture, and, upon their confessing that 
they had taken part, like the rest, in Andrea’s murder, 
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condemned them to the same punishment as the others. 
Donna Cancia alone, on account of her condition, 
escaped the torture, and the execution of her sentence 
was deferred. 

As she was returning to prison, smiling upon the 
handsomest cavaliers she could distinguish in the crowd, 
she passed Charles of Duras, and as her tongue had not 
been pierced like the rest, she beckoned him to approach 
her, and spoke to him in a low voice. 

Charles grew pale, and, laying his hand upon his 
sword, he cried fiercely, — 

“Wretch! ” 

“ You forget, monsignor, that I am under the protec- 
tion of the law. ” 

“Oh, my mother! my poor mother!^' murmured 
Charles, in a stifled voice, and fell senseless to the 
ground. 

On the following day the people, assembled earlier 
than before, demanded their prey witli loud cries. All 
the regular troops of which the judicial authorities had 
the disposal were posted in the stree.ts, to stem the tor- 
rent. That instinct of innate cruelty which too often 
degrades human nature was fully aroused in the popu- 
lace; the blindness of hatred and the thirst for blood 
had driven them to frenzy; groups of men and women, 
howling like wild beasts, threatened to pull down the 
prison walls if the criminals were not brought out to 
punishment; and one continued roar, like the growling 
of thunder, struck terror into the queen’s heart. 

But, notwithstanding Bertram de Baux’s good-will 
to comply with the popular wishes, the preparations for 
this dreadful execution were not concluded until almost 
noon, when the sun was shining upon the town with 
insupportable heat. An enormous cry, proceeding from 
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ten thousand panting breasts , was raised, when the 
rumour spread through the crowd that the condemned 
were about to be brought to punishment, which instantly 
sunk into silence as the gates of the prison slowly turned 
upon their rusty hinges. A treble rank of horsemen, 
with visors down and lances in rest, headed the proces- 
sion; after which, in the midst of howling and curses, 
the condemned were brought out, each extended upon a 
cart, bound, and naked to the waist, between two execu- 
tioners, whose duty it was to torture them on the way. 
In the first cart lay the old Catanian washerwoman, 
wife of the grand seneschal, and governess of the queen, 
Filippa of Cabane; and the two executioners, who were 
placed at her right and left, were lashing her with so 
much fury that her blood left a long trace in all the 
streets through which they passed. 

Immediately after their mother, followed, in separate 
carts, the countesses of Terlizzi and Morcone, the elder 
of whom was but nineteen years of age. These two sis- 
ters were so beautiful that a cry of astonishment was 
raised by the multitude, who gloated with brutal eyes 
on the sight of barbarities too horrible for description. 

Robert of Cabane, grand seneschal of the kingdom, 
the counts of Terlizzi and Morcone, Raymond Pace, 
the brother of the valet who had been executed two 
days before, and several other prisoners, followed in 
the same manner, in carts, while they were likewise 
scourged with cords, flayed with razors, and torn with 
red-hot pincers. 

In the middle of the Piazzo di San Eligio an immense 
pile had been raised , to which the victims were carried ; 
and their mutilated bodies were cast into the flames. 
The Count of Terlizzi and the Catanian still lived, and 
tears rolled from the unfortunate mother’s eyes when 
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she saw the body of her son and palpitating remains of 
her two daughters cast into the flames, and knew from 
their frightful cries that their sufterings were not over. 
Suddenly a tremendous noise drowned the groans of the 
victims; the enclosure was forced, and the palisades 
thrown down by the mob, who, rushing like maniacs 
to the gibbet, armed with swords, hatchets, and knives, 
drew from the flames the dead or living bodies of the 
condemned, hacked them to pieces, and carried away 
their bones, in memory of that fearful day. 

The sight of these dreadful punishments had not sat- 
isfied Charles of Duras^s vengeance. Seconded by the 
chief judge, he every day caused new executions, and 
in a short time Andrea’s death was but a pretext to ex- 
terminate, legally, all persons who opposed his designs. 
But Louis of Tarento, who was now soliciting the neces- 
sary dispensations to legitimise his marriage, regarding 
these acts of high jurisdiction in the light of i)ersonal 
affronts to the queen, and exercised against her will and 
in direct violation of her rights, armed his adherents, 
and, increasing hivs band with all the adventurers who 
would join his standard, he was soon at the head of 
a force suflicient to defend his party and resist the 
encroachments of his cousin. Naples was now divided 
into two hostile camps, who came to blows with each 
other upon the slightest pretence ; and these daily skir- 
mishes were always fgllowed by some scene of death or 
pillage. 

But in order to supply the wants of these mercenary 
soldiers, and to keep up the intestine struggle with the 
Duke of Duras and his brother Robert, Louis of Tarento 
needed money, and he discovered that the queen’s cof- 
fers were empty. Joan relapsed into despair, and her 
lover, generous and brave as he was, was compelled to 
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comfort her as well as he could, without well knowing 
himself how to surmount this difficulty. But his 
mother, Catherine, whose ambition was satisfied with 
seeing one of her sons, no matter which, upon the 
throne of !NHi)le8, came unexpectedly to their assistance, 
and promised solemnly within a few days to put her 
niece in i)ossession of a treasure which, queen as she 
was, sh(i had never even dreamt of. 

The emiuess, taking with her the half of her son’s 
troops, marched upon Santa Agatha, and laid siege to 
tli(i fortress in which Charles and Bertrand of Artois 
liad taken refuge to avoid the pursuit of justice. The 
old count, thunderstruck at the approach of this woman, 
who had lx^.en the soul of tlie conspiracy, and unable to 
understand the meaning of her hostile march, sent mes- 
sengers to her to inquire, in his name, the meaning of 
tliis display of military force. Catherine replied in the 
following words, which we translate literally: — 

“ My dear friends, carry back to Charles, our faithful 
ally , the message that we desire to speak with him pri- 
vately iqion a matter of equal interest to us both, and 
that he need feel no alarm at seeing us arrive in arms, 
for this lias been pur])osely done, for a reason which we 
will explain to him at our meeting. We are aware that 
he is confined to his bod with the gout; we are not, 
therefore, surprised that he cannot come to meet us. 
Hasten then to salute him from us, and tell him that if 
such is his good pleasure, we request leave to enter his 
territory, accompanied by Signor Nicolas Acciajuoli, 
our ordinary coimcillor, and only ten of our soldiers, to 
converse with him upon an importot subject, which 
cannot bo trusted to messengers.’* 

Recovered from his surprise, after such frank and 
friendly explanations, Charles of Artois sent his son 
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Bertrand to meet the empress, to receive her with all 
the respect due to her rank, and her high position at 
the Neapolitan court. Catherine entered the castle 
with marks of sincere pleasure, and after inquiring after 
the count's health, apparently with the most cordial 
friendship, being left alone with him, lowering her 
voice with a mysterious air, she explained to him that 
the object of her visit was to consult his experience 
upon the affairs of Naples, and to solicit his active 
co-operation in favour of the queen ; but as nothing of 
importance obliged her to quit Santa Agatha, she would 
await the re-establishment of the count’s health, to 
profit by his advice, and to acquaint him with the 
events which had taken place during his absence from 
the court. She at length succeeded so well in gaining 
the confidence, and dissipating the suspicions of the old 
man, that he begged her to honour his castle with her 
presence as long as her affairs would permit her, and 
received by degrees within his walls the whole troop 
which had accompanied her. This was what Catherine 
had been waiting for. The same day on which her 
whole force was admitted into Santa Agatha, she entered 
the count’s room with an angry air, followed by four 
soldiers, and, seizing the old man by the throat, — 

"Wretched traitor!” she cried in a severe voice, 
" think not to escape from our hands until you have 
received the chastisement which you deserve. Instantly 
point out to me the place where your treasure is con- 
cealed, if you do not wish your wretched body to be 
thrown to feed the ravens.” 

The count, almost clioked, and with a dagger glitter- 
ing at his breast, did not even endeavour to cry for aid. 
He fell upon his knees, and implored the empress at 
least to spare his son’s life, who was not yet recovered 
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from the gloomy melancholy which had disturbed his 
reason ever since the horrible catastrophe ; and, dragging 
himself reluctantly to the place where Lis treasure was 
concealed, he pointed it out to the empress, repeating, 
with tears and sighs, — 

“ Take everything, my wealth and my life, but save 
iny son! ” 

Catherine could not conceal her joy at seeing before 
her vases of exquisite workmanshij) and prodigious 
value, caskets of pearls, diamonds and rubies of inesti- 
mable worth, and cotiers filled with ingots of gold. 
But when the old man, in a trembling voice, insisted 
upon obtaining his son's liberty as a recompense for his 
life and fortune, the empress, resuming her pitiless 
coldness, replied sternly : — 

“ I have already given orders to have your son brought 
before me; but prepare yourself to bi«l him farewell for 
ever, for he is alx)ut to 1x3 taken to the fortress of Melfi, 
and you, in all probability, will end your days in the 
dungeons of the castle of Santa Agatha.” 

Such was the poor count's grief at this vicdent sepa- 
ration from his son that a few days afterwjird he was 
found dead in his dungeon. As to liertraml, he did not 
survive him long. Completely losing his reason upon 
the intelligence of his father's death, he hung himself 
from his prison bars. Thus did Andrea's murderers 
destroy each other, like beasts of prey enclosed in the 
same cage. 

Cath(»rine of Tarento, carrying with her the treasure 
which she had thus honourably obtained, arrived at the 
court of Naples in great triumph, and meditating vast 
schemes. But new misfortunes had taken place during 
her absence. Charles of Duras, after having summoned 
the queen, for the last time, to give him up the duchy of 
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CatabriS; — a title which belonged to the heir-apparent 
to the throne, — enraged at her refusal, wrote to Louis 
of Hungary, inviting him to take possession of the king- 
dom, engaging himself to assist him in the enterprise 
with all liis forces, and to give him up the principal 
authors of liis brotlier’s death, who hitherto had escaped 
the hands of justice. 

The King of Hungary eagerly accepted this offer, and 
raised an army to avenge Andrea’s death, and march to 
the conquest of Naples. His motlier’s tears and the 
counsels of Friar ltol)ert, who had taken refuge at Buda, 
confirmed him in his projects of revenge. He had 
already complained bitterly to the court of Avignon tliai, 
after liaving punished the minor assassins, they hud 
allowed the principal culprit to continue in security, 
who, already stained with her husband ^s blood, con- 
tinued her debauched and adulterous life. The J’ope 
replied that, as far as the matter depended upon him, 
he would not have failed to give satisfaction to legiti- 
mate complaints; hut that the accusation must in the 
first place be clearly drawn up and supported by proper 
evidence; that undoubtedly Joan’s conduct had been 
highly blamable during her husband’s life and after his 
death; but that his Majesty ought to consider that the 
Church of Rome, seeking alx>ve all things for truth and 
justice, always acted with the greatest circumspection; 
and that, especially in a matter of such deep importance, 
it Avas impossible for it to judge merely by api)earances. 

Joan, upon her part, terrified by these warlike* j)repa- 
rations, despatched amlmsadors to the Florentine repub- 
lic, to justify h(*r.solf from the crime imputed to her 
by public opinion, and even ventured to emleavour to 
excuse herself to tlie Hungarian court; but Andrea’s 
brother replied by a letter of ominous brevity: "Your 
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previous disorderly life, the exclusive power which yt)u 
arrogated to yourself in the kingdom, your total neglect 
in avenging yourself upon your husband^s murderers, 
the other husband whom you have married, and your 
excuse itself, are sufficient proofs of your having been 
an accomplice in your husband's murder.” 

Catherine did not sutfer herself to be discouraged by 
Louis of Hungary's threats, and viewing her son's posi- 
tion with that clearness of observation which never 
failed her, she saw that their only means of safety was 
to effect their reconciliation with their mortal enemy 
Charles, by granting him all that he demanded. She 
calculated upon two things, that he would assist them 
in repulsing the King of Hungary, and afterward when 
the most pressing danger had been overcome; and if 
they failed, they would at least have the satisfaction of 
dragging him with them in their fall. The agreement 
was concluded in the gardens of the Castel-Nuovo, 
whither Charles repaired upon the invitation of the 
queen and his aunt. Joan granted to her cousin the 
long-wished-for title of Duke of Calabria. Charles, 
declared by this act heir to the kingdom, instantly 
marched upon Aquila, which had already raised the 
Hungarian standard. He was not aware that he was 
rushing upon his ruin. 

When the Empress of Constantinople saw this man, 
whom of all others she most detested, gaily setting off 
upon this expedition, she looked after him with a 
gloomy air; guessing, by female instinct, that his 
destruction was approaching. Having now no more 
treason to perpetrate, or revenge to consummate upon 
the earth, she was attacked by some unknown malady, 
and suddenly expired without uttering one complaint, 
or exciting one regret. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 

The King of Hungary having passed through Italy, 
entered tlie kingdom at tlie liead of a formidable army. 
He received on liis journey marks of interest and sym- 
patliy ; the State of Verona, to prove the sincerity of 
their wishes for the success of his enterprise, had given 
him the assistance of three luindred horsemen. 

The news of the arrival of the Hungarians threw the 
Neapolitan court into an indescribable state of alarm. 
It had l)eeu hoped that the king’s march would have 
been stopped by the Pope’s legate, who was at Foligno, 
to prohibit him, in the name of the holy father, and 
under pain of excommunication, from passing without 
the consent of the Holy See; but Louis of Hungary 
replied to Clement’s legate that when he was master of 
Naples he would consider himself as the feudatory of 
the Church, but that until tluMi he would answer for his 
actions to God and his conscience. 

Thus the avenging army had fallen like a thunder- 
bolt into the heart of the kingdom before any serious 
measures had been taken to oppose them. The queen, 
after assembling all the nobles who remained faithful 
to her cause, made them swear fidelity and homage to 
Louis of Tarento, whom she presented to them as her 
husband; and parting in tears from her faithful sub- 
jects, she secretly embarked in the middle of the night 
in a Provemjal galley, for Marseilles, Louis of Tarento, 
following the dictates of his daring and chivalrous dis* 
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position, sallied out of Naples, at the head of three 
thousand horsemen and a considerable number of foot- 
soldiers, and encamped upon the banks of the Volturno 
to contest the passage with the hostile army; hut the 
King of Hungary liad foreseen this plan, and while his 
adversary was awaiting him at Capua, he arrived at 
l>onevenio, and on the same day he received tlie Nea- 
politan ambassadors, who, after congratulating him 
upon his entr}^ presented him with the keys of the 
city, and SAVore obedience to him as the lawful successor 
of Chai les of Anjou. 

The news of the surrender of Na})l(*s was soon spread 
through tlie (pieen’s camp, and all the princes of the 
blood and the leaders (»f the army abandoned Louis of 
Tarento, and took refuge in the capital ; Louis, accom- 
panied by his ordinary councillor, Nicolas Acciajuoli, 
returned to Naples the same ev(*ning. All hope was 
now hourly disapp(‘aring; his laothers and cousins 
implored him instantly to fly, to avert the vengeance of 
the king from falling upon tlie wliole town; unfortu- 
nately, liOweA^er, there Avas no slap in tlie port in a fit 
state to set sail. The terror of the princes had now 
rt ached its height; Imt Louis, confiding in his usual 
good fortune, accompanied b}^ the brave Acciajuoli, 
threw himself into an open boat, and commanding four 
sailors to roAV Avith all their strength, in a feAv minutes 
he had disappeared,' leaving his family in great conster- 
nation, until intelligence AA^as brought them that he 
had gained Visa, and had gone to rejoin the queen in 
Provence. 

Charles of Huras and Robert of Tarento, the eldest 
memlxws of the tAvo royal branches, upon being hastily 
consultiHl, decided upon softening the rage of the Hun- 
garian monarch by the most complete submission; and, 
A"OL. II. — 7 
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leaving their youngest brothers at Naples, they hastily 
set out for A versa, where the king had established 
himself. 

Louis received them with marks of friendship, and 
inquired of them, with interest, wliy their brothers had 
not accompanied them; to which the princes inq^lied tliat 
tlieir brotliers remained at Naples to prepare a reception 
worthy of liis Majesty. Louis thanked them for their 
kind intentions; but at the same time Ixjgged them to 
invite the young princes to approach him, averring that 
his entr}" into Najdes would ])e infinitely more agreea- 
ble to him if surrounded by all his family, and that he 
longed ardently to embrace his young cousins. 

Charles and l\obert, confonning to the king’s wishes, 
immediately sent to summon their brothers to Aversa; 
but Louis <»f Duras, the eldest of the children, entreated 
the rest with many tt*ars not to obey tliis command, and 
sent back a message that a violent headache prevented 
him from leaving Naples. So childish an excuse could 
not fail to irritate (Miarles, and upon the same day, a 
formal f>r<h*r, which adnntt<*d no <lelay, obliged the 
unfortunate children to appear before the monarch. 
Louis of Hungary embraced them, one afh'r the other, 
with cordiality, jmt several quest itms to them in an 
affect onate manner, kept them to sup with him, and 
did not dismiss them until late in the night. 

Immediately after the Duke of Duras had retired to 
his apartment, Lello de I’Aipiila and tlie Count of Fondi 
glided mysteriously to his Iwdside, and, after assuring 
themselves that no one wfis within hearing, warned him 
that the king, at a council hehl that morning, Iiad 
decided upon his deutii, and at the same time U) deprive 
his cousins of lilicrty. Charles listened until they bad 
finished with an incredulous air, and, suspecting some 
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treason, answered coldly that he had too much confi> 
dence in his cousin’s good faith to listen for a moment 
to so gross a calumny. Lello insisted upon his veracity, 
and implored the duke, in the name of those who were 
most dear to him, to listen to their advice; but the 
duke, growing impatient, commanded them sternly to 
leave the room. 

The next day was marked by the same kind reception 
from the king, the same caresses to the children, and 
the same invitation to supper. The banquet was mag- 
nificent, the hall blazed with light, golden vases were 
spread upon the table, beautiful flowers scattered their 
pi*rfume, the rarest wines were served in abundance. 
The conversation was animated, and joy sparkled on 
every countenance. 

Charles of Duras supped with the king at a separate 
table, surrounded by his brothers. By degrees his look 
became fixed and his brow thoughtful. He remembered 
that in that same hall Andrea had supped on the even- 
ing of his murder, and that of all those who had con- 
tributed to his death, some had expired in torments, 
otliers were still languishing in })rison ; the queen was 
exiled aiid a fugitive, conipelh‘d to implore the com- 
l)assion of strangers; of all the actors in the murder he 
alone was free. This thought struck him with sudden 
t(*rror. He. applauded himself, lu)wever, for the juo- 
found tact M’ith which he had conducted his infernal 
plot; and throwing off his gloomy air, he smiled with 
an expression of secret pride. He little knew that at 
that moment God’s justice was hanging over his head. 
Lello de TAquila, wdio was waiting at table, coming 
clos(‘ to Ins ear, wdiispered gloomily, " Moiisignor, why 
will you not believe me? Fly; there is yet time.” 

Charles, enraged at this man’s obstinacy, threatened 
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that if he added another word, ho would repeat what he 
had said to the king. 

** I have done my duty,” murmured Lcllo, bowing his 
head; “ God must dispose of you as ho wills.” 

As he spoke these words, the king rose, and as the 
duke approached liim to take leave, suddenly changing 
the expression of his face, he cried in a terrible 
voice : — 

“Traitor! you are at last in my liands! You shall 
die as you liavo deserved! But before you are given 
over to the executioner, confess with your own lips the 
treasons wliich you have practised against our royal 
Majesty, althoiigli tliere is no want of evidence to con- 
demn you to a punishment proportionate to your crimes. 
Therefore, Duke of Duras, tell me at once, did you not 
by your infamous mameuvres, hy the assistance of your 
uncle, the Cardinal of Berigonl, prevent my brother’s 
coronation, by which means, Ixdng depriveil of all royal 
authority, lie was brought to his miserable (uid ? Oh! 
do not endeavour to deny it. Here is the letter, sealed 
witli your own seal ; you wrote it in secret, but it 
accuses you in public. Did you not, after having drawn 
us hither to avenge our brother's death, — a death of 
which you were the instigator, — suddenly return tti the 
queen ’s’party, and marching against f»ur city of Aqiiila, 
had you not the audacity to raise an army against our 
faithful subjects? You hoped, traitor, to use us as a 
footstrjol, by wliich you might ascend to tlie tlironc, 
after ridding yourself of all your rivals. You were but 
waiting our departure, to murder the lieutenant whom 
we should have left in ^mr ]»lace, and tlieii to seize upon 
the kingdom. But in this your hiresight lias failed 
you. There is yet another crime, wliich surpasses all 
the rest, — the crime of high treason, and which 1 will 
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punish without mercy. You carried off the wife whom 
Robert by his will, of which you were cognisant, had 
destined for ourself. Answer, wretch, what excuse 
have you for the aliduction of the l^riiicess Maria ? ” 

Rage had so completely changed Louis’s voice that 
these last words resembled more the howling of a wild 
beast than any human sounds; his eyes flashed with 
fearful light, his lips were pale and trembling. Charles 
and his brothers fell upon their knees, struck with mor- 
tal terror, and the unfortunate duke twice endeavoured 
to speak; but his teeth chattered, and he could not 
articulate a sound. Looking round him, and seeing 
his poor innoc<*nt lirothers on the eve of ruin through 
his fault, he summoned a little courage, and, addressing 
the king, — 

^SSire,” sai<l he, “the terrible look you bend upon 
me makes me tnuiihle, as you see. But T implore you 
for pity upon my knees ; for Cod is my witness tliat I 
did not summon you into tlie kingdom with any cul- 
pable intention ; but my constant and sincere desire 
has lx*en to place* it under your dominion. 1 am certain 
timt some perfidious eouiisellors have drawn upon me 
,V)ur hatred. If it is true that I apj)eared armed at 
Aquila,as you accuse me of having done, it was because 
I was compelled to do so by Quet*n Joan; but as soon 
as I learnt of your arrival at Fermo, I retired with my 
troops. I trust, tln*n, in the name of Jesus Christ, that 
you will pardon and have mercy upon me, for the sake 
of my old servic(»s and my tried fidelity. But I will be 
silent, as I see you are irritated, and wait until your 
anger has passed. Once again, my liege, have compas* 
sion upon us, as we are in your Majesty’s hands.” 

The king coldly averted his head, and delivered the 
prisoners to the custody of Stephen Vayvoda and the 
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Count of Zomic, who guarded them during the night in 
a room adjoining the king's apartment. Upon the fol- 
lowing day, Louis, after another council had been held, 
commanded that Charles of Duras should bo strangled 
at the same place where poor Aiulrea’s death had been 
effected; and sent the other princes of the bh>od in 
chains to Hungary, where they were long detained 
prisoners. 

Charles, stunned by so unexpected a misfortune, 
borne down by the memory of his crim(‘s, basely trem- 
bling at the prospect of death, remained in a state of 
stupefaction. Upon his knees, with his face hidden in 
his liands, and uttering convulsive groans, he endeav- 
oured to collect his thoughts, which seemed like the 
wanderings of some hideous dream. The darkness of 
night was upon his soul, an<l from his deep desj)air 
there arose bright figures, who railed at him as they 
flew away. Voices from the otlu^r world rang in his 
ears; and a long procession of [>liantoius glided before 
his eyes, as upon that day wlien Nicolas de ]\lelaz/o 
jToiiited out to him the conspirators in tlie vaults of the 
Castel-Nuovo; but now the spectres held their bleeding 
heads in their hands, and, waving them about by the 
hair, spirted drops of blood upon him. Others bran- 
dished razors, and all appeared tlircatening to smite him 
with the instruments of their own punishment. Pur- 
sued by this infernal crew, the wretched man opened 
his mouth to givii a cry of agdiiy, but his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth, and no .sound escaped his lijis. 
Now he beheld his mother, holding out her arms to liini 
from afar; and it seemed to him, in his misery, that if 
he could but attain to where she was he would be saved. 

^ But at each step the sides of the road grew nearer and 
nearer to each other; in his frantic efforts to force his 
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way he left his flesh hanging iipf)n the walls; and 
when, panting, naked, and bloo<ly, he was almost at the 
wished-for place, his mother was again as far off as be- 
fore, and all his efforts wore to 1x3 renewed. Tlie phan- 
toms continually pursued him, and shouted in his ear, — 
“ Woo to the wretch who murdered his mother! ” 
Charles was roused at this frightful crisis by the tears 
of his brothers, who had come to embrace him for the 
last time previous to going on board the vessel which 
was to carry tliem to their destination. The duke 
asked their pardon in a humble voice, and relapsed into 
despair. The children threw themselves on the ground, 
re(|\uvsting with loud cries to partake* their brother’s 
fate, and imploring death as a relief from their agony. 
They were at length separated, })ut the sound of their 
lamentations continued to ring in the ears of the con- 
<lenined. Aft<*r some minutes of silence, two soldiers 
and two Hungarian ofheers entered the room, to an- 
nounce to the Duke of Jhiras that his hour was come. 

Charles followed them without offering the slightest 
resistance, until they reached the fatal balcony where 
Andrea had l)een strangled. lie was here asked if he 
wished to see a confessor. Upon his answering in the 
affirmative he was attended by a monk of the same con- 
vent in which the terrible scene had taken place, wdio 
listened to the confession of his sins, and granted him 
absolution. The duke then rose and walked to the place 
where> Andrea had been thrown upon the ground, in 
order to pass the rope round his nock ; and here, again 
kneeling doAvn, ho asked his executioners, — 

“My friends, t(*ll me, I pray you, are there no 
remaining hopes for my life?” 

They replied in the negative, and Charles cx- 
claimedi — 
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“ Do, then, as you have been commaiuled. ” 

At these words, one of the officers plunged his sword 
into his breast, the other cut off his head with a knife, 
and his corpse was tlirown over the balcony into the 
garden, — the same garden in which Andn'a’s body had 
remained three days unburied. 

The King of Hungary then bt'gan his march for 
Naples, still preceded by his death-banner, refusing all 
the honours which were offered to him, sending back 
the canopy under which he was to have entered, with- 
out pausing to give audience to the heads of the city, 
and without replying to the acclamations of tlic» crowd. 
Armed at all points, he proceeded direct to the Oastol- 
Nuovo, leaving l>ehind him desolation and terror. His 
first act, upon his entry to the cajutal, was to order 
Donna Cancia to be immediately burnt alive. She was 
dragged, like the others, in a cart to the Piazza di San 
Eligio, and there thrown into the flames. The young 
lady, whose beauty had not fade<l umler her sufferings, 
was dressed as upon a festival; gay and smiling until 
the last moment, she laughed at the executioners, and 
blew kis-ses to the crowd. 

A few days afterward the king arrested (lodfrey de 
Marsan, Count of Squillace and high admiral of the 
kingdom, but promi>ed him his life on condition that 
he should deliver to him his relative Conra<l of Catfin- 
zaro, also accused of l)eing a party to the conspiracy 
against Andrea. The high admiral, purchasing his 
pardon by infamojis treachery, had no hesitation in 
sending his own son to entrap Conrad into the town. 
The wretched man was soon in the king^s power, who 
caused him to be broken alive upon a wheel, covered 
with razors. 

The sight of these cruelties, instead of calming the 
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king’s rage, appeared to increase it. Every day new 
denunciations were followed by new punishments. The 
prisons were overflowing; and it seemed as though he 
was about to use the town and kingdom as if the whole 
nation had assisted in Andrea’s death. Murmurs began 
to be raised against this barbarous government, and every 
one ^8 wishes were again turned toward the fugitive 
queen. The Neapolitan nobles had unwillingly taken 
the oath of fidelity ; and when the turn of the counts 
of San Severino had come, fearing some snare, they 
refused to appear in the presence of the Hungarians; 
and fortifying tliemselves in Salerno, they despatched 
the Archbishop Roger, their brother, to learn the king’s 
intentions toward them. Louis received him with gr(‘at 
magnificence, and aj)pointed him his privy counscdlor 
and grand protlionotary of the kingdom. Upon this, 
Robert de San Severino, and Roger, Count of Clairmont, 
ventured alone to come before the king ; and, after liav- 
ing paid homage to him, they retired to their estates. 
The other nobles imitatcHl their example; and, conceal- 
ing their discontent under apparent respect, awaited a 
favourable moment to throw off the foieign yoke. 

In the mean time the queen had arrived at Nice, after 
a voyage of five days, without meeting with any obstruc- 
tion in her flight. Her journey from tlience to Pro- 
vence was a kind of triumph. Her beauty, lier youth, 
her misfortunes, — all, even to the mysterious rumours 
which were circulated respecting her adventures, con- 
spired to awaken a universal interest in the country 
people. Games and fOtes were got up to soften the bit- 
terness of her exile ; but in the midst of the joy with 
which she was received, in the villages, ciistles, and 
towns, Joan remained overcome with continual sadness, 
and brooded upon her misfortunes in mute misery. 
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At the gates of Aix she found the clergy, the nobility, 
and the chief magistrates, who received her respectfully, 
but without any marks of enthusiasm. In proportion 
as the queen advanced, her astonishment was redoubled 
as she remarked the coldness of the people, and the 
gloomy and constrained manner of the nobles who were 
escorting lier. A thousand causes for alarm presented 
themselves to her agitated mind, and slio could not help 
fearing some stratagem t»f the King of Hungary. 

Hardly had the party arrived at the Chateau- Arnaud, 
when the nobles, drawing up in two lines, allowed the 
queen, her councillor Spinelli, and two women to pass; 
then they closed their ranks, and Joan found herself 
separated from the rest of her suite. A guard was then 
set upon the gates of the fortress. 

There could be no further doubt that the qu6en was a 
prisoner ; but she could form no conjecture of the reason 
for this strange proceeding. She interrogated the high 
ilignitaries, who, while protesting their devotion and 
resj)ect, refused to explain the grounds upon which they 
acted, until they should have received intelligence from 
Avignon. At the same time they did not fail to pay 
Joan all the honours duo to a queen, though she was 
kept in privacy, and refused permission to go out. 
This new anxiety augmented her grief; she knew not 
what had become of Louis of Tarento, and her imagina- 
tion, always prone to invent misfortunes, repeated to 
her unceasingly that she would soon have to lament his 
loss. 

L<iuis of Tarento, still accompanied by his faithful 
Acciajuoli, after enduring many fatigues, had been 
driven by the waves into the port of Pisa, and from 
there had taken the road to Florence, to request assist- 
ance in men and money. But the Florentines had 
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rosolvo<l to maintain a strict neutrality ; and they conse- 
quently refused to receive him into their town. The 
prince, having lost tliis hope, was revolving gloomy 
projects ill his mind, when Nicolas Acciajuoli inter- 
rupted him in a resolute tone: — 

** Monsignor, men are not Ixirn to the continual enjoy- 
ment of a jn’os[icrous fate; misfortunes will occur in 
spite of the greatest liurnan foresight. You were rich 
and powerful ; you are now a fugitive, and soaking 
assistance from otliers; you iiitist, then, reserve yourself 
for better days. I have still a consideralde fortune, as 
well as relatives and friends whose wealth is at my 
entire disposal. Let us endeavour to rejoin the queen, 
and immediately <letermine upon what is to be done; as 
for mo, I shall ov(*r defend and obey you, as my master 
and my prince.’^ 

'Phe prince accept(‘<l these grn(‘rous offers with lively 
gratitmle, and repli<‘d that he would trust his person 
and his fortune in the hands of Iun councillor. Accia- 
jiioli, not conhuit with his personal devotion to his 
master, induced his brother Angelo, Archbishop of 
Florence, wdio enjoyed great favour at the court of 
Avignon, to join with them in interesting the Pope in 
Louis of Tareiito’s cause. Accordingly, without delay, 
the j)rince, his councillor, and tlie good prelate, set sail 
for the [)ort of Marseilles; but, learning that the queen 
was (Udained a prisoner at Aix, they disembarked at 
Aigues-Mortes, and proceeded promptly to Avignon. 

The effects of the alfection and esteem which the Pope 
entertaincHl for the ][>t»rson and character of the Arch- 
bishop of Florence were soon manifested by the unex- 
pecti'd and almost paternal kindness wdth wdiich Louis 
was received at the court of Avignon. When he bent 
his knee bt^fore the sovereign pontiff, bis Holiness drew 
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him affectionately toward him, assisted him to rise, and 
saluted him by the title of king. 

Two days after this, another prelate, the Archbishop 
of Aix, presented himself before the queen, and, bowing 
solemnly, addressed her in the following words: — 

"Very gracious and well-beloved sovereign, allow 
the humblest and most devoted of your servants to ask 
mercy and paidon, in the name of your subjects, for the 
painful but necessary measure which we believed our- 
selves compelled to take with respect to your Majesty. 
At the time of your arrival amongst us, the council of 
your faithful city of Aix had learnt from a good source 
that the King of France had formed the scheme of giv- 
ing our country to one of his sons, recompensing you for 
this lo >s by the cession of another tloinain, and that the 
Due de Normandie was upon his way to Avignon, to 
solicit personally this exchange. We were resolved, 
madame, and had sworn })efore God, rather to perish to 
a man than submit to the execrable tyranny of the 
French. Hut before proce«Hling to bloodshed, we wished 
to retain your august person as a sacred hostage, to 
avert from our walls the miseries of war ; but now we 
have intellig<*nce that this odious pretension has Ixjen 
abandoned, in a letter which we have received from the 
sovereign pontiff. We restore you, therefore, your 
entire liberty, together with our wishes and prayers that 
you may remain amongst us. Depart then, madame, if 
such is your pleasure; but previously to quitting this 
country, which your departure will plunge into grief, 
leave us at least the hope that you have pardonc<l us the 
apparent violence with which we liave acted toward you 
in the dread of losing you, and remenil)er that on the 
day on which you cease to be our queen you will sign 
the death-warrant of your subjects.” 
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Joan reassured the archbishop and the deputation of 
her good town of Aix by a melancholy smile, and prom- 
ised them she would ever remember their love and 
attachment. For, this time, she could not be deceived 
in the true sentiments of the nobility and of the people; 
and fidelity so uncommon, which showed itself in sin- 
cere tears, touched her to the bottom of her heart, and 
made her bitterly recall the past. A splendid reception 
awaited her at Avignon. Louis of Tarento, and all the 
cardinals then at the court, had come out to meet her. 
Pages, clothed in the richest dresses, held a velvet 
canopy, emblazoned with golden flours - over 
Joan's head. Hand.some yo\mg men and beautiful 
maidens, with their heads crowned with flowers, pre- 
ceded her with soiig.s of prai.se. The streets through 
which they passed were thronged with .spectators; 
the bells were ringing, as upon great festivaK of the 
Church. Clement VI. received the queen at the pal- 
acf? with all the magnificence which attended solemn 
occasions. 

No description can give an idea of the strange and 
bustling appearance of the city of Avignon at this time. 
Since Clement V. had transferred the pontifical see to 
Provence, Avignon, the rival of Koine, hatl become a 
town of palaces, in which the cardinals resided in un- 
heard-of luxury. All the affairs of the people and of 
the king wen* conducted at the palace of Avignon. Am- 
bassadors from every court, merchants from all nations, 
adventurers from all countries, Ihalians, Spaniards, Hun- 
garians, Arabians, Jews, soldiers, gyjxsies, buffoons, poets, 
monks, and courtesans swarmed and jostled against each 
other in the streets. It was a confusion of tongues, of 
customs, and of dress, — an inextricable jiimhle of pomp 
and poverty, luxury and misery, prostitution and gran* 
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dear. Hence the austere poets of the middle age have 
termed this town “ the modern Babylon.” 

There exists a curious memento of Joan’s stay at 
Avignon, and of the exercise of her sovereign authority. 
Enraged at the impudence of the courtesans, who elbowed 
with effrontery all respectable persons in the town, tin* 
Queen of Xaples published a celebrated proclamatiDii, 
the first of the kind, and which has served for a modt*l 
in other matters of the same sort, obliging these unfortu- 
nate women to live shut up in one asylum, which sliould 
be open all the year, with the exception of the last three 
days of the holy week, and the entrance to which should 
be prohibited to the Jews at all times. An abbess, 
elected every year, presided over this singular convent; 
rules were established for the maintenance of order, and 
severe penalties enacted against any breach of discipline. 
The lawyers of the day made a great clamour against tliis 
salutary institution ; tlie ladies of Avignon defended tlie 
queen loudly against tlie calumnious reports Ending to 
stain her character; and th(*re was but oiui unanimous 
voice extolling the wisdom of Andrea's withnv: only, tliis 
concert of praises was broken ])y the murmurs of the 
recluses themselves, who, in tlieir coarse language, ac- 
cused Joan of Naples of restricting their trade in or(h*r 
to reserve its monopoly for herself. 

In the mean time Maria had rejoined her sister. She 
had taken refuge, accoinpani»*d by her two little daugh- 
ters, after her husbamr.s dc*ath, in the convent of Santa 
Croce; and while Louis of Hungary was omjdoyed in 
destroying his victims, slie, exchanging lier dress for the 
frock of an old monk, had cscajied by a miracle, and suc- 
cc^eded in getting on Ixjard a ship bound for Provence. 
Maria gave her sister frightful accounts of the criudties 
practised by Louis of Hungary. In a short time a new 
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proof of his implacable hatred confirmed the story of the 
poor princess : this was the arrival of his ambassadors at 
the court of Avignon, to petition formally iov the queen’s 
condemnation. 

It was a memorable day upon wliich Joan of Naples 
pleaded her own cause before the Pope, and in the pres- 
ence of all the cardinals then at Avignon, of all the 
ambassadors of foreign powers, of eminent persons come 
from all parts of Europe, to Ije the witnesses of a trial 
unparalleled in history. Imagine an immense enclosure, 
in the centre of which, upon an elevated throne, as 
president of the august consistory, sat the vicar of God, 
the absolute and supreme judge, invested witli temporal 
and spiritual power, with human and divine authority. 
At the right and left of the sovereign pontiff were seated 
tlie cardinals in their purple robes, and behind these 
kings of the Sacred Ot>llege were arranged, majestically 
extending to the bottom of the hall, their court of 
bishops, vicars, canons, deacons, archdeacons, and all 
the immense papal hierarchy. In front of the pontifical 
throne were the seats reserved for the Queen of Naples 
and her suite. At the feet of the l^ope were placed the 
ambassadors of the King of Hungary, who were to per- 
form the part of silent accusers, — the circumstances of 
the crime, and the proofs of the queen’s culpability, hav- 
ing been previously debated by a commission appointed 
for that purpose. The remaining part of the hall was 
filled by a brilliant crowd of high dignitaries, illustrious 
captains, and noble amlmssadors, each rivalling the others 
in luxury and pride. Every breath was suspended, and 
every eye was fixed upon the place from which Joan was 
to defend herself ; and a movement of intense curiosity 
was visible through the compact mass, when the queen 
took the place reserved for her use. 
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The queen appeared, led by her uncle, the old Cardinal 
of Perigord, and her aunt, the Countess Agnes. Her 
demeanor was at once so modest and so lofty, her brow 
so sad and so pure, her look so fearless and so full of 
confidence, that before she uttered a sound the hearts of 
the whole assembly were with her. Joan was now 
twenty years old, and in the full bloom of her beauty ; 
but the deadly paleness of her soft and transparent skin, 
as well as her emaciated clioeks, showed the sufferings of 
her mind. Amt>ng the spectators was a young man, with 
brown hair, a bright eye, and strongly marked features, of 
whom our readers will hear more in the sequel ; but, not 
to distract tlieir attention, we will meridy say that tliis 
young man was named Jayme d’ Aragon, Prince of Afa- 
jorca, and that he would have spilt every drop of lii.s 
blood to have wiped away one of the tears which were 
trembling upon the queen’s eyelashes. 

Joan spoke in a broken and tremulous voice, and was 
obliged to pause from time to time, to ilry the tears 
Hvhich interrupted her 8|)eech. She related with so much 
grief the story of her hus))and’s death, painted with s\ich 
graphic truth the confusion and terror with which slie 
had been seized at that frightful event, and covered lier 
brow with her hands with such frantic despair, that a 
shudder of pity and horror ran through the assembly. 
And certainly, if at this moment her story was false, yet 
her anguish was true and terrible. An angel fallen 
through crime, she lied like Satan ; but, like Satan, she 
was tom by the undying tortures of remorse. When at 
the close of her jtjstification, melting into tears, she im- 
plored assistance and protection against the U8urj>er of 
her kingdom, a universal cry of assent drowned her 
concluding words. Many laid their hands on their 
swords; and the Hungarian ambassadors hastily with* 
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drew from the assemblyy covered with confusion and 
dismay. 

On the same evening, to the great satisfaction of the 
whole people, a decree was issued declaring Joan of 
Naples innocent of her husband^ s murder. Only, as no 
possible excuse could be offered for her conduct after the 
event, and her neglect in prosecuting the authors of the 
crime, the Pope recognised a proof of magical interven- 
tion in the whole affair, and concluded that the fault 
attributed to Joan was the necessary consequence of some 
malignant fate, from which it was impossible to defend 
herself.^ At the same time his Holiness confirmed the 
queen’s marriage with Louis of Tarento, and granted to 
him the order of tlie golden rose, and the title of King 
of Sicily and Jerusalem. Perhaps there was some con- 
nexion between this decision and the fact that Joan* 
uj)on the eve of her acquittal, had sold the town of 
Avignon to the Pope, for the sum of forty thousand 
florins. 

Whilst tlie queen was pleading her cause at the court 
of 01en)ent VI., a horrible epidemic, described by the 
name of tlie hJurh plague^ the same as that of which 
Loccaccio lias left us so admirable a description, was rav- 
aging the kingdom of Naples and the other parts of 
Italy. According to Matteo Villani’s calculations, Flor- 
ence lost, by this terrible scourge, three-fiftlis of her 
population, Bologna two-thirds, and nearly the whole 

’ E pero cho per assoluta verith ciel fatto non poteano scuaarc la 
regina e levare il volgo della dubhioaa faina, pro|K>8ero che se 
alcuno Hospetto ili non jierfctto amore si potesse proporre oprovare 
die cir» non era vemito ]ier corrotta volontb «lella regiiia, iiia per 
forza di ma/iV ovvero fatture die gli erauo state fatte, alle <juali la 
siia natiira fragile, femmiuile non avea sapiito potato riparare. 
— Mattko Villani, Ixiok ii., chap. 24. 

VOL. 11.^8 
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of Europe was depopulated in this frightful proportion. 
The Neapolitans were, by this time, thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the barbarity and rapacity of the Hunga* 
rians, and only waiting a favourable opportunity to rise 
against the foreign oppressor, and to recall their legiti- 
mate sovereign, whom, with all her faults, such was the 
influence of y<.iit)i and beauty upon this sensual people, 
they had never ceased to love. 

Scarcely liad this contagion begun to scatter disorder 
amongst the army and confusion in the city, when impre- 
cations burst from all parts against tlie tyrant and his 
butchers. Louis, threatened at once by the wrath of 
Heaven and the vengeance of men, equally in dread of 
disease and revolt, disappeared in the middle of the 
night, and, leaving tlie government of Naples to Conrado 
Lupo, one of his officers, he hastened to embark at 
Barletta, and in his turn quittcnl tlie kingdom, as he liad, 
a few months before, comi)elled Louis of Tarento to 
leave it. 

This intelligence arrived at Avignon at the precise 
time when the Pope was about to grant his bull of abso- 
lution to the queen. It was iramediaUdy <lecided to 
retake the kingdom from the possession of Louis of Hun- 
gary's commissioner. Nicolas Acciajuoli set out for 
Naples, armed with the bull which was to prove the 
entire innocence of the queen, to <lis8ipato all scruples, 
and awaken the [leoplc's enthusiasm. The councillor 
took his way first to the castle of Melzi, commanded by 
his son Lorenzo, and the only fortress wliich had held 
out against the Hungarians. 

The father and son embraced with the feeling of well- 
groumled pride which each felt at the consciousness that 
two men of the same family liad heroically done their 
duty. The governor of Melzi informed his father that 
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tlie arrogance and tyranny of the queen’s enemies had 
disgusted every one; that a conspiracy in Joan’s favour, 
organised in the university of Naples, had vast ramifica- 
tions in every part of the kingdom, and that discord 
reigned in the foreigner’s camp. The indefatigable coun- 
cillor then proceeded to Naples, proclaiming everywhere 
the queen’s acquittal, her marriage with Louis of Tareiito, 
and tlic indulgences which the Pope promised to those 
who would receive their lawful sovereigns like loyal 
subjects. 

Joan borrowed money wherever she could, armed 
galleys, and set off for Marseilles with her husband, her 
sister, and lier two faithful councillors, Acciajuoli and 
Spinelli, upon the 10th of September, 1.‘148. The king 
and qu(*en, not ])eing able to effect an entrance at that 
port, whicli was in the possession of the enemy, disem- 
barked at Santa- jMaria-<lel-(jarinine, near the river Seljeto, 
and proceeded to a palace near Porta Capuana, in the 
midst of the most frantic applause from an immense 
crowd, and accompanied by all tlie NeajM>litan nobility. 
The Hungarians fortified themselves in the city ; but 
Nicolas Acciajuoli, at the head of the queen’s partisans, 
comnnuiced such a rigid blockade that one-half of her 
enemies were compelletl to surrender, and the rest, Indak- 
ing themselves to flight, scattered themselves in the 
interior of the kingdom. 

We sliall not follow Louis of Tarento in his perilous 
career through Apulia, Calabria, and the Abruzzi, wliere 
he, one ly one, recovered the fortresses t>ccupied by the 
Hungarians. Hy uiqmralleled efforts of valour and 
patience, he had mash'nsl almost all the considerable 
places, when the aspect of affairs chang(‘d, and the for- 
tune of war, for a second time, turned against him. A 
German captain, named Warner, who had deserted from 
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the Hungarian army, to sell himself to the queen, having 
resold himself by new treachery, allowed himself to be 
surprised at Corneto by Conrado Lupo, the King of 
Hungary’s chief lieutenant, and openly joined him, with 
a large body of adventurers who fought under his com- 
mand. Tins unforeseen defection compelled Louis of 
Tarento to make his way to Naples; and in a short time 
the King of Hungary, informed that his troops were 
rallying around his standard, and that they only waited 
his return to inarch upon the capital, disembarked at the 
port of Manfredoni, with a large reinforcement of horse 
and foot soldiers, and, seizing upon Trani, Canosi, and 
Salerno, he laid siege to Aversa. 

This intelligence was like a thunderbolt to Joan and 
her huslmnd. The Hungarian army, composed of ten 
thousand cavalry and seven thousand infantry, was 
opjmsed by only five hundred soldiers, commanded by 
Giacomo Pignatelli. But in spite of this tremendous dis- 
proportion of numbers, the Neapolitan general repulsed 
the attack with great vigour ; and the King of Hungary, 
who was fighting in the front, was wounded in the foot by 
an arrow. Louis, seeing that it would be difficult to carry 
the place by storm, resol ve<l to force it by famine. T'he 
besieged for three months |>erformed prodigies of valour; 
but resistance was impossible, and each day the Hunga- 
rians expech'.d them to capitulate, llonaud des Baux, 
who ought to have arrived at Marseille's with a squadron 
of galleys, to defenel the ports of the capital, and protect 
the queen^s flight in the event of the Hungarian army 
invading Naples, delayed by contrary winds, was com- 
pelled to cast anchor upon the way. Everything seemed 
to conspire in favour of the enemy, and Tjouis of Tarento, 
whose generous soul was repugnant to shedding the blood 
of his valiant adherents in a desperate and unequal strug- 
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gle, behaved nobly, olfering the King of Hungary to 
decide their quarrel by single combat. The following 
is the authentic letter of Joan’s husband : — 

“ Illustrious King of Hungary, who are come to invade our 
kingdom, we, by the grace of God, King of Jerusalem and 
Sicily, challenge you to single combat. We know well that 
you trouble yourself no more about the death of your soldiers 
than if they were but dogs ; but we, who fear the misfortunes 
which may happen to our soldiers and adherents, wish a per- 
sonal combat with you to terminate this war, and to restore 
peace to our country. He of us two, therefore, who shall 
survive the other, shall be king And that the duel may take 
place without obstacle, we propose that it shall be fought, 
either at Paris, in presence of the French king, in the town of 
Perugia, at Avignon, or at Naples. Choose one of these four 
places, and answer our proposal.” 

The King of Hungary, after taking the advice of his 
councillors, replied as follows : — 

“ Great King, we have read and considered your letter, and 
your challenge to single conilmt has pleased us extremely, but 
we do not approve of any of the four i>laccs which you have 
named, for several reasons. The King of France is your 
maternal grandfather, and although we are also related to 
him, he is not so nearly related to us as to you. Avignon, 
although belonging to the sovereign pontift*, is the capital of 
Provence, and has always been under your government. We 
have not much more confidence in the town of Perugia, which 
is devoted to your cause. As to the city of Naples, it is not 
even necessary to write the reason why w^e reject it ; you 
know well it is in revolt against us, and that you reign there. 
But if you desire to combat with us, it must be in the presence 
of the Emperor of Germany, who is the supreme master ; or 
the King of England, who is our common ally, or the Patri- 
arch of Aquileia, who is a good Catholic. But if you, in your 
tuiTi, reject the places we propose, in order to remove all difh- 
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culty, and abridge all delay, we shall soon be near you with 
our army, and can then decide our quarrel, in the presence of 
the two camps.” 

Notwithstanding the exchange of these letters, Louis 
of Tarento’s proposed duel did not take place. The 
garrison of Aversa had ciipitulated after an heroic resis- 
tance ; and it was well known that if the King of Hun- 
gary could arrive luider the walls of Naples, he would 
not need to risk his life to take possession of the city. 
Fortunately, the l^rovenqal galleys at length arrived in 
the harbour. The (pieeii and her husband had scarcely 
time to embark, and take refuge in Gaeta, before the 
Hungarian army had arrived before Na])les. The city 
was about to surrender, and had sent messengers to tlie 
king, I nimbly to implore for peace; but such was the 
insolence of the Hungarian that the people, enraged, 
took up arms, and prepared to defend their hearths with 
all the. fury of despair. 

While the Neapolitans were opposing the enemy at 
the Porta Capuana, a strange circumstance was occurring 
at the other extremity of tlie town, whicli gives a com- 
plete picture of those times of barbarous violence and 
infamous treachery. The widow of Charles of Duras, 
shut up in the Castello del Gvo, was waiting in intense 
anxiety the galley in which she was to rejoin her sister. 
Poor Maria, pale and trembling, with her little daughters 
strained to her breast, listencid eagerly to every sound, 
with a mixture of terror and hope. Suddcuily steps 
were heard in tlie passage, and a friendly voice sounded 
in her ears. Maria fell ujion her knees, and uttered a 
cry of joy ; it was her deliverer. 

Benaud des Baux, admiral of tlie Provencal si^uadron, 
entered respectfully, followed by his eldest son and his 
chaplain. 
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" Thanks, signor ! ” cried Maria, rising ; “ we are 
saved ! ” 

“One moment, madame,” replied Renaud, motion- 
ing her to stop ; “ you shall be saved, but upon one 
condition.” 

“Upon one condition?” murmured the astonished 
princess. 

“Listen, madame; the King of Hungary, the avenger 
of the assassins of Andrea, and the murderer of your 
husband, is at the gates of Naples; the Neapolitan 
j)eople and soldiers, after a last effort of courage, have 
yielded; and, in a short time, the fire and sword of the 
victorious army will scatter desolation and death on all 
sides. And this time the Hungarian executioner will 
spare no victims; he will slay mothers before the eyes 
of their children, — children in their mothers' arms. 
The drawbridge of this castle is raised, and every man 
capable of holding a sword is at tlie other end of the 
town. Woe unto you then, Maria of Duras, if the King 
of Hungary remembers that you preferred his rival to 
him! ” 

“ But are you not here to save me ? ” cried Maria, in a 
voice of anguish. “ Did not Joan, my sister, order you 
to conduct me to her ? ” 

“ Your sister is in no condition to give orders, " replied 
Renaud, with a contemptuous smile. “ She could only 
give me thanks for saving her life and that of her hus« 
band, who basely took to flight at the approach of the 
man whom he had dared to challenge to single combat. ” 

Maria gazed fixedly at the admiral, to be certain that 
it was indeed he, who spoke of his sovereigns with such 
insolence; but, terrified by the immovable expression of 
his countenance, she continued in a gentle voice : — 

“ Since it is to your generosity alone that I shall owe 
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my life, and the lives of my children, I shall be eter- 
nally grateful. But hasten, signor; for every moment I 
expect to hear the cry of vengeance, and you will not 
leave me to be the prey of my cruel enemy ? ” 

“ God forbid, madamc ! I will save you at all risks ; 
but, as I have already said, upon one condition.” 

“What is iti” inquired Maria, with forced resig- 
nation. 

“ It is that you immediately espouse my son, in the 
presence of our reverend chaplain.” 

“ Audacious ! ” cried Maria, starting back, her face 
crimsoned with indignation and shame ; “ is it thus you 
dare address the sister of your lawful sovereign 1 Return 
thanks to God that I pardon this insult, considering that 
a sudden frenzy has disturbed your reason ; and endeav- 
our, by your future devotion, to induce me to forget 
your past conduct.” 

The count, without answering a word, made a sign to 
his son and the priest, and made a movement as if to 
leave the room. At that moment Maria rushed toward 
him, and, joining her hands, implored him, in God’s 
name, not to abandon lier. Renaud stopped. 

“ I miglit have revenged myself, ” said he, “ for the 
affront which you have given me in refusing my son 
with so much haughtiness; but I leave that care to 
Louis of Hungary, who will acquit himself of it excel- 
lently.” 

“ Mercy for my poor daughters ! ” repeated the prin- 
cess ; “ mercy, at least for my children, if my tears can- 
not touch your heart.” 

“ If you love your children, ” answered the admiral, 
knitting his brows, “you will know how to act.” 

" But I do not love your son, ” cried Maria, in a voice 
in which pride and terror were strangely mingled. 
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“Oh! my God, can any one thus outrage the feelings 
of a poor woman 1 But you, my father, — you, wlio 
are the minister of truth and justice, — make this man 
understand that God cannot be made the witness of an 
oath which will lead to madness — to despair! ” 

Turning to the admiraFs son, she addressed him 
with sobs and tears : — 

“You are young: you have loved, perhaps — or, at 
least, you will one day love. Oh! I appeal to your 
honour as a young man, to your courtesy as a knight, to 
join with me in endeavouring to dissuade your father 
from this fatal scheme. You have never before seen me, 
and you know not that I do not secretly love another 
man. Your pride ought to revolt at seeing a weak 
woman so maltreated, who, at your feet, implores mercy 
and protection. One word from you, Robert, and I 
will bless you to the last moment of my life. Your 
remembrance will be engraved on my soul as that of my 
guardian angel, and my children shall be taught to utter 
your name in their evening prayers to God. Oh, tell 
me, will you save me ? Do so, and perhaps one day I 
shall learn to love you.” 

“ I must obey my father, ” answered Robert, without 
once raising his eyes upon the fair suppliant. 

The priest remained silent. Two minutes elapsed, 
during which those four persons, each absorbed by their 
reflections, remained as immovable as statues. In this 
terrible interval Maria was tempted to throw herself into 
the sea ; but a confused and distant noise broke upon her 
ear, which gradually increasing, and the voices becoming 
more and more distinct, she h;>ard the cries of women in 
distress proceeding from the street : — 

“Fly! fly! fly! God has abandoned us! The 
Hungarians are in the town! ” 
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The tears of Maria’s cliildren answered these cries, and 
little Margherita, holding out her arms to her mother, 
expressed her terror in her childish language. Kenaud, 
without deigning to cast a look upon this touching scene, 
drew his son toward the door. 

“ Stay I ” said the princess, holding out her hand with 
a solemn gesture \ “ since God will send no other succour 
for my children, it is his wish that the sacrifice be 
accomplished. ” 

And, falling upon her knees before the priest, she 
bent her head like a victim who awaits the blow of the 
executioner’s axe. Robert des Baux placed himself at 
her side, and the preacher pronounced the usual forms of 
the church, and consecrated this infamous marriage with 
a sacrilegious benediction. 

“All is finished,” murmured the widow of Duras, 
casting a tearful glance upon her two daughters. 

“No, all is not yet finished,” replied the admiral, 
sternly. “ Before setting off the marriage must be 
consummated.” 

“ Ob, justice of God! ” cried the princess, in a stifled 
voice, and fell senseless on the floor. 

Renaud des Baux steered his galleys for Marseilles, 
where he trusted to have? his son crowned Count of 
Provence, in right of his strange marriage with Maria of 
Duras. But this base treachery was not to remain un- 
punished. The wind began to blow furiously, and drove 
them back toward Gaeta, where the queen and her hus- 
band had just arrived. Renaud ordered his sailors to 
keep out at sea, threatening to throw any one overboard 
who should dare to disobey his orders. The crew mur- 
mured; mutinous cries began to be heard on all sides; 
and the admiral, seeing that all would be lost, changed 
from threats to entreaties. But the princess, who had 
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recovered lier senses at the first thunder-ckp, rushed upon 
deck, and cried loudly for help. 

“Help, Louis! help, my brave knights! death to the 
traitors who have basely outraged me ! 

Louis of Tarento, followed by ten of his bravest 
knights, entered a large boat, and by vigorous exertions 
at the oars, they soon reached the galley. Maria briefly 
related the story of the treachery practised toward her, 
and turning to the admiral, with a withering look, she 
defied him U) defend himself. 

“Wretch! ” cried the king, rushing upon the traitor, 
and running liiiii through the body with his sword. 
Then, having caused liis son and the unworthy priest, 
wlio had been the accomplices of his odious violence, to 
be loaded with chains, he returned to the port, ac- 
ct)mpauied by the princess and her daughters. 

In the mean time the Hungarians, having entered one 
of the gates of Naples, triumphantly defiled toward the 
Castel-Nuovo; but while they were crossing the Piazza 
delle Corregie, the Neapolitans perceived that the enemy 
men and horses were so exhausted by the long-continued 
fatigues of tlie siege from Aversa that a breath could 
have dispersed this army of phantoms. Tlien, changing 
from terror to audacity, they rushed upon the conquer- 
ors, and drove them back beyond the city walls. This 
sudden popular rciietion subdued the King of Hungary's 
pride, and made him more docile to the counsels of 
Clement VI., who at length thought it right to interfere. 
A truce was in the first place concluded, to continue 
from the month of February, 1350, to the beginning of 
April, 1351 ; but on the folh'iwing year, this temporary 
cessation of hostilities was changed into a definitive 
peace, in consideration of the sum of three hundred 
thousand florins, which Joan paid to the King of 
Hungary to defray the expenses of the war. 
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After the departure of the Hungarians, a legate was 
sent by the Pope to crown Joan and Louis of^ Tarento, 
and the day appointed for this solemnity was the 25th 
of May, the day of Pentecost. All the historians of that 
time speak enthusiastically of the magnificence of this 
festival, which has been immortalised by the pencil of 
Giotto, in the frescos of the church, which, upon this 
occasion, took the name of the Incoronata. A general 
amnesty was proclaimed for all those persons who had 
fought upon either side in the past wars ; and the king 
and queen were received, upon their way to the cere- 
mony, with shouts of gladness. 

But the day^s joy was disturbed by an accident, which 
appeared to that superstitious people to be a sinister 
omen. As Louis of Tarento, mounted upon a richly 
caparisoned horse, was passing the Porta Petruccia, 
some ladies, who were viewing the procession from their 
windows, threw so many flowers upon the king that the 
aflVighted horse began to rear, and broke the bit of his 
bridle. Louis, finding himself unable to hold his steed, 
jumped lightly to the ground, but as he did so, tlie crown 
fell from his head, and broke into three pieces. Upon 
tliat same day expired the only daughter of Louis and 
Joan. 

Nevertheless, the king, not wishing to cast a gloom 
upon this brilliant ceremony, for three days continued a 
course of tilts, tournaments, and festivities. But from 
this day, marked by a melancholy presage, his life was 
but a long succession of misfortunes. After carrying on 
wars in Sicily and Apulia, and quelling the rebellion of 
Louis of Duras, who ended his days in a dungeon, Louis 
of Tarento, exhausted by pleasure, undermined by a 
wasting disease, and overcome by domestic troubles, died 
of ague upon the 5th of June, 1362, at the age of forty- 
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two ; and scarcely had his corpse been laid in the royal 
tomb at San Domenico, before several suitors were dis- 
puting for the queen’s hand. 

But it was the Prince of Majorca, the handsome 
young man whom we have already mentioned, who car- 
ried her off from all his rivals, among whom \ras the son 
of the King of France. 

Jayme of Aragon had one of those calm and melancholy 
faces which a woman cannot resist. Great misfortunes, 
nobly endured, liad cast a gloom upon his youth ; he had 
passed thirteen years shut up in an iron cage, from which 
frightful prison he had escaped by means of a false key, 
and had afterward wandered from court to court to re- 
cover his estates, and, it is said, was reduced to such a 
state of poverty that he was compelled to beg his bread. 
The fine person of the young stranger and the story of 
his adventures struck both Joan and Maria at the court 
of Avignon. Maria, in particular, loved him with a pas- 
sion much too violent to l>e concealed in her heart. 

When Jayme of Aragon arrived in Naples, the un- 
fortunate princess, who had been married with a dagger 
at her breast, regained her lil)erty by means of a crime. 
Followed by four armed men, she entercMl the prison 
where Robert des Baux continued to expiate a crime 
which had been much more liis father\s than his own. 
Maria stood liefore the prisoner with crossed arms, 
blanched cheeks, and trembling lips. The interview w^as 
terrible. It was now the turn of the princess to threaten ; 
of the young man to beg for mercy. IVIaria remained 
deaf to his entreaties, and the unfortunate man’s bleed- 
ing head rolled at her feet, \;hile his body was thrown 
by the executioners into the sea. But Goil did not allow 
this murder to go unpunished. Jayme preferred the 
queen to her sister; and the widow of Duras gained by 
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the crime only the contempt of the man whom she loved, 
and the gnawing remorse which brought her to an early 
grave. 

Joan was married successively to Jayme of Aragon, son 
of the King of Majorca, and to Otho of Brunswick, of the 
imperial family of Saxony. We shall pass rapidly over 
these years, to reacli the close of tliis story of crimes and 
expiations. Jayme ’s existence, separated from his wife, 
continued to be one of storms and disasters. He struggled 
for a long time in Spain against Peter the Cruel, who had 
usurped his kingdom, and died in Navarre about the end 
of the year 1376. As to Otho, not being able to escape 
the divine vengeance which was hanging over the court 
of Naples, he courageously shared the queen’s fortunes 
to the last. Not having any legitimate offspring, Joan 
adopted her nephew, Carlo del Pace, so called from the 
peace of Treviso. This young man was the son of Louis 
of Duras, who, after revolting against Louis of Tarento, 
had perished miserably in a prison. The child would 
have shared his father’s fate had it not Imen for Joan's 
intercession. IShe afterward loaded him witli benefits, 
and married him to Margherita, her sister Maria’s daugh- 
ter by her cousin Charles of Duras. 

Grave dissensions arose about this time between tlie 
queen and one of her old subjects, Bartolommeo Pri- 
gnani, wdio had become Pope under the name of Urban 
VI. Irritated by the queen’s opposition, the Pope had 
one day said in a fit of rage that he should live to see 
her spinning in a cloister. Joan, to revenge herself for 
this insult, openly favoured the antipope, Clement VI I., 
and offered him an asylum in her own chateau, udien, 
pursued by the troops of Url)an, he had taken refuge at 
Fondi. But the people rose against Clement, slew the 
Archbishop of Naples, who had assisted at his election, 
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broke the cross which was carried before the procession 
of the antipope, and left him barely time enough to get 
on board a galley, in which he set sail for Provence. 
Urban declared Joan deposed from her throne, absolved 
her subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and gave th4 
crown of Sicily and Jerusalem to Carlo del Pace, who 
marched upon Naples at the head of eight thousand 
Hungarians. The queen, unable to l>elieve in such base 
ingratitude, sent his wife Margherita, whom she could 
have kept as a hostage, and her two children, Ladislaus 
and Joan, afterward the second queen of that name, to 
meet her adopted son. But, in a short time, the victo- 
rious army arrived before Naples, and Carlo besieged the 
queen in her palace, ungratefully forgetting that that 
woman had saved his life, and loved him as a mother. 

Joan endured, during this siege, what soldiers hard- 
ened to the fatigues of war could not have borne. She 
saw her faithful subjects perishing around lier, destroyed 
by hunger or decimated by disease. After depriving 
them of provisions, the besiegers threw putrefying corpses 
into the fortress, to infect the air they breathed. Otho 
was detained with his troops at Aversa ; Louis of Anjou, 
brother of the King of France, whom she had named as 
her successor after disinheriting her nephew, did not come 
to her aid, and the Provencal galleys which Clement VII. 
had promised to send her had not made their appearance 
in the harbour. Joan demanded a truce of fifty days, 
at the end of which time she engaged to surrender the 
fortress, if Otho did not come to her relief. 

Upon the fiftieth day Otlio’s army entered by the side 
of Piedigrotta. The contest was furiously maintained 
upon both sides; and Joan, upon the top of a tower, fol- 
lowed with her eyes the cloud of dust which rose from 
her husband’s horse through the thickest of the fight. 
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For a long time the victory remained uncertain ; wlien at 
length the prince pushed bravely toward the royal stand- 
ardy and, eager to engage his enemy hand to hand, rushed 
into tlie centre of the hostile army with so violent a sliock 
that, attacked upon all sides, covered with blood and 
sweat, and with his sword broken in his hand, he was 
compelled to surrender. An hour afterward Carlo wrote 
to his uncle, the King of Hungary, that Joan was in his 
power, and that he waited his Majesty's commands 
respecting the fate of his prisoner. 

It was upon a lovely May morning that the queen 
became a prisoner in the castle of Aversa. Otho had 
been released on condition that he should quit Naples; 
and Louis of Anjou, having at length raised an army of 
fifty thousand men, marched in all haste to reconquer the 
kingdom. Neither of these welcome changes in her situ- 
ation had been communicated to Joan, who had for some 
days been living in complete solitude. Spring was dis- 
playing all its beauty upon these enchanting plains, which 
have well deserved the name of campagna felice. The 
orange-trees, scattering perfume from their blossoms, the 
clierry-trees, covered witli their ruby-coloured fruit, the 
olives displaying their emerald leaves, the pomegranate 
with its crimson flowers, the wild mulberry, and the 
evergreen laurel, — all the vegetation which has not need 
of the hand of man flourished in that delicious spot, 
which Nature has laid out like a vast garden, intersected 
by little solitary paths, bordered by green hedges, and 
watered by subterranean springs. Joan leant upon her 
window, breathing the sweet perfumes of spring. A 
light breeze played upon her burning brow and cooled 
her fevered cheeks. Melotlioua and distant voices, the 
sounds of well-known lays, alone broke the silence of the 
little room in which tlie most agitated and brilliant ex- 
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istence of that bustling time was passing away in solitary 
tears and repentance. 

The queen recalled in her mind the circumstances of 
her whole life, from the age of childhood, — fifty years 
of deceptions and sufferings. She remembered the happy 
days of her infancy, the affection of her grandfather, the 
pure delights of that period of innocence; her childish 
games with her little sister and her cousins. She re- 
membered how she had trembled at the first thoughts of 
marriage, of constraint, lost liberty, and bitter regrets; 
she remembered with horror the deceitful words whis- 
pered in her ear, which had sown in her young heart the 
seeds of corruption and vice, and poisoned her whole 
after life. Then came the memory of her first love, of 
Kobert of Cabane’s perjury and desertion, and the mo- 
ments of delirium which she had passed in the arms of 
Bertrand of Artois. 

All the drama, with its tragic catastrophe, came back 
with vivid clearness to her melancholy reflections. And 
then cries of agony echoed in her soul, as upon that ter- 
rible and fatal night when the dying voice of Andrea im- 
plored mercy from his assassins. A deathlike silence 
succeeded this horrible agony, and the queen saw the 
vehicles passing before her eyes in which her accomplices 
had been tortured. All the rest was one continued dream 
of flight and exile, remorse of the soul, chastisement from 
Heaven and malediction from the earth. A frightful soli- 
tude surrounded the queen : husbands, lovers, relations, 
friends, all that she had loved or hated in the world, 
were dead; her joys, her piefs, her wishes, and her 
hopes had all disappeared for ^ er. The unhappy queen, 
unable to struggle against these images of desolation, tore 
herself from her terrible re very, and, kneeling down 
before a crucifix, wept bitterly and prayed with fervour. 
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She was still beautiful, notwithstanding the extreme 
paleness of her face. The noble contour of her features 
remained in all its purity; the glow of repentance ani- 
mated her fine eyes with superhuman brightness, and the 
hopes of pardon raised a heavenly smile upon her lips. 

Suddenly, the door of the room in which she was 
praying flew open; and two Hungarian barons, in com- 
plete armour, presented themselves before her, making a 
sign that she should follow them. Slie rose and obeyed 
in silence ; but a dismal cry burst from her when she 
recognised the place where Andrea and Charles of Duras 
had each died a violent death. Recovering herself, how- 
ever, she inquired in a calm voice why tlicy had brought 
her to that place. One of the barons replied by showing 
her a rope of silk and gold. 

" Let God’s justice be accomplished ! ” cried Joan, 
falling upon her knees. 

And in a few minutes she had ceased to suffer. 

This was the third corpse which had been thrown over 
the balcony of A versa.' 

1 This story, lK)th in its substance and in its details, is recorded 
with the most scrupulous truth. We have consulted the different 
versions of C^iannone, Sumrnonte, Villani, liainaldo, I'alinieri, 
Colleiiuccio, Spoudauo, Gataro, and particularly the Latiu chroU’ 
icle of Domenico Graviua, the contemporary author. 
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1825. 


If our readers, struck by the Italian proverb, wishing to 
see Naples before they die, should inquire of us which is 
the most favourable time to visit that city of enchant- 
ments, we should advise them to land at the Mole or the 
Mergellina upon a fine summer’s day, at the hour wlxen 
some solemn procession is leaving the cathedral. 

At such a time, no pen can describe the profound and 
lively emotion of the people. The whole city appears 
as gay as a bride upon a marriage morning : the gloomy 
fronts of marble and granite disappear under silken hang- 
ings and garlands of flowers; the rich parade in their 
luxury ; the poor clothe themselves proudly in their rags. 
All is light, harmony, and perfume, and you hear around 
you a noise like the buzzing of an immense hive, inter- 
mixed with cries of festivity. The church bells are all 
repeating their sonorous scales, tin* sound of military 
music is heard playing triumphal marches in the distance, 
and the venders of sherbet and pastry extol tlieir differ- 
ent articles with lungs of iron. Groups are formed, ac- 
costing, questioning, and gesticulating; on all sides may 
be seen sparkling looks, elo^xient pantomime, and pictu- 
resque attitudes ; there reigns a general bustle, a bewitch- 
ing charm, an indescribable intoxication of the spirits. 
The earth is very nearly akin to heaven, and it will be 
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easily understood that, if God would chase away ‘death 
from this place of delights, the Neapolitans would desire 
no other paradise. 

Our story commences with one of these magical scenes. 
It was the day of the Assumption , in the year 1825, four 
or five hours after sunrise ; and the long street of Forcella, 
lighted up from one end to the other by its oblique rays, 
divided the city into two parts. Tlie pavement, com- 
posed of lava, shone with all the brilliancy of mosaic, 
and the king’s troops, adorned with waving plumes, lined 
the streets like a living wall. The balconies, casements, 
terraces, and wooden galleries, erected during the night, 
all thronged with spectators, had much the appearance 
of the boxes of a theatre. An immense crowd, clotlied 
in the most lively colours, invaded the reserved space, 
and here and there broke through tlie military banks, 
like an overflowing torrent. These intrepid gazers, glued 
to their places, would have waited the half of their lives 
witlmut exhibiting the slightest signs of impatience. 

At last, toward noon, the report of a cannon was 
heard, and was followed by a cry of general satisfaction. 
This was the signal that the procession had set out from 
the cathedral. At the same moment a charge of cavalry 
swept back those persons who remained in the middle of 
the street, the regiments of the line opened their ranks 
to allow them to make their escape, and in a short time 
nothing remained upon the wide causeway but some 
startled dog, hooted by the people, hunted by the sol- 
diers, and running here and there to escape from its 
unpleasant situation. 

The cortege proceeded through the street of Vescovato ; 
the van was composed of the diflerent companies of mer- 
chants and artificers, hatters, weavers, bakers, butchers, 
cutlers, and goldsmiths. " They were clothed in black 
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coats, short breeches, and shoes with silver buckles. As 
there was nothing in the ap^Hsarance of these gentlemen 
to amuse the crowd, whispers began by degrees to be 
heard among the spectators; then the liglitest spirits 
hazarded jests upon the fattest among the citizens ; and at 
length the boldest lazzaroni crept between the soldiers^ legs 
to pick up tlie wax which fell from tlioir lighted tapers. 

After the working classes came the religious orders, 
from the Dominicans to the Carthusians, from the Car- 
melites to the Capuchins. They advanced slowly, their 
eyes fixed upon tlie ground, with austere gait, and their 
liands upon their liearts. There were some among tliese 
faces, ruddy, beaming, and fat, with liercidean heads, 
set upon necks like those of bulls ; otliers with lean and 
sunken cheeks, hollowed by suffering and expiation, re- 
sembling idiantoms rather than living men, — in one 
word, the bright and the dark side of monastic life. 

At this moment Nunziata and Gelsomina, two charm- 
ing girls, profiting by the gallantry of an old corporal, 
advanced their pretty heads to the front row. Tiiis was 
a flagrant interruption of the continuity, but the old 
veteran appeared inclined b) slacken his discipline. 

“Look! there is Father Bruno!” said Gelsomina, 
suddenly. “ Good-day, Father Bruno ! ” 

“ llusli ! cousin, do not speak to tlie procession. ” 

“ That would be a good jest! — Why, that is my con- 
fessor. Am I not to siiy good-day to my confessor ] ” 

“Be silent, babbler!” 

“ Who said that?” 

“ Oh ! my dear, it is Brother Cucuzza, the collector. ” 

“ Where ? Where is he 1 
“ There ; see, he is laughing to himself. ” 

While the two cousins were thus making their endless 
commentaries upon the Capuchins and their beards, the 
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capes of the canons, and the surplices of the seminarists, 
- the feroci ran from the other side, to re-establish ordei 
with the butt-ends of their carbines. 

‘‘ By the blood of my patron ! ” cried a stentorian 
voice, " if I get hold of you between finger and thumb, 
I will make you remember it for the rest of your life.” 

“ What is the matter, Gemiaro ? ” 

** It is this cursed rascal, who for the last hour has 
been standing behind my back, as if he could see tlirough 
it.” 

“ It is scandalous ! ” retorted the person alluded to, in 
a doleful voice ; “ 1 have been here ever since yesterday 
evening; I slept in the open air to get a good place, and, 
after all, this abominable giant comes and plants himself 
before me like an obelisk.” 

The fellow lied like a Jew, but the crowd rose unani- 
mously against the oljelisk. lie possessed an undoubted 
superiority over them, and the majority are always com- 
posed of pygmies. 

" Come down there from your pedestal! ” 

" Get off your ladder! ” 

" Take your hat off! ” 

" Take your head off ! ” 

“ Sit down ! ” 

“ Lie down ! ” 

This outbreak of curiosity, which evaporated in invec- 
tives, plainly announced that the more interesting part 
of the sight was approaching. Accordingly, the chap- 
ters, curates, and bishops, the pages and chamberlains of 
the king, the magistrates of the city, and the gentlemen 
of the royal chamber, passed before the delighted eyes of 
the people; after which came the king himself, following 
the splendid statue of the Virgin, with his head bared, 
and a lighted taper in his hand. 
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The contrast was striking; after the gray headed monks 
and pale novices came young and gaily dressed officers, 
following the procession with evident weariness, casting 
their eyes up to the pretty faces adorning the casements 
which they passed, and interrupting the holy psalms 
with very unorthodox conversation. 

“ Have you remarked, my dear Doria, with what ape- 
like grace the old Marchioness of Acquaspara takes her 
glass of ice ? ” 

" Her nose makes it grow pale. Hut what fair bird is 
that who clears the way before her ? ” 

It is the Cyreneaii.” 

“ Who, say you ? I never read that name in the golden 
book.” 

That is she, assisting the poor marquis to carry his 
cross. ” 

The profane allusion of the officer was lost in a long 
murmur of admiration, which suddenly arose among the 
crowd, and all eyes were fixed iqioii one of the young 
girls who were scattering flowers before the Madonna. 
She was indeed a ravishing creature. Her head Ijeamed 
with intellect. Her hair, as black as jet, and as smooth 
as velvet, fell in ringlets around her slioulders ; her brow 
was as white as alabaster, and as polished as a mirror ; 
her fine brown eyebrows, beautifully arched, were placed 
on the opal of her temples; her eyelashes were half 
closed, and their black fringe veiled a look of divine 
emotion; and her small and straight nose gave to her 
whole profile that character of classical beauty which is 
rapidly disappearing from the world. A serene smile — 
one of those ineffable SU^es which seem to have just 
left the soul, and hardly to have reached the lips — 
played upon her mouth with an expression of happiness 
and peace. Nothing could be more perfect than the 
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chin, which terminated the irreproachable oval of this 
mdiant creature’s face ; lier pure wliite neck, joined to 
her breast with a beautiful bend, supported her head 
with grace, like the stalk of a flower, waved by a light 
breeze. 

A corset of crimvsou velvet, worked with gold, set off 
her fine bust to tlie best advantage, from which descended 
the thousand folds of an ample petticoat, falling to her 
feet, like the severe robes witli whicli the Byzantine 
painters have chosen to clothe their angels. She was 
truly a lovely creature, and no man there present had 
ever before looked upon such modest and i>erfect beauty. 

Amongst those who gazed upon this lovely vision with 
the greatest earnestness, was the young Prince of Branca- 
leone, tme of the first nobility of the kingdom. Hand- 
some, wealthy, and brave, he liad at twenty years of age 
surpassed all the known Don Juans of the day in tlic 
number and variety of his amours. The young ladies of 
fashion professed to abhor, and secretly adored him ; the 
most virtuous among tliem were compelled to fly from 
his presence, as all resistance seemed impossible; and 
the harebrained young courtiers had unanimously chosen 
him as their model. To give an idea, in one word, of 
this fortunate personage, it will be sufficient for our 
readers to know that in matters of seduction the devil 
could not have formed anything more perfect, even in 
this progressive age. 

The prince was muffled up for the occasion, in a suffi- 
ciently grotesque costume, which he wore with an air of 
ironical gravity. A black satin doublet, short breeches, 
embroidered hose, and shoes with gold buckles, formed 
the principal part of his habiliments; and above these he 
wore a robe of brocade, lined with ermine, and having 
long sleeves, and a splendid diamond-hilted sword at his 
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siie. By a distinction granted to his rank, he was per- 
mitted to carry one of the six gilded poles which sus- 
tained the royal canopy. 

While the procession was moving forward, Eligi di 
Brancaleone cast a side look upon a little man, as red as 
a lobster, and with a face covered with seams, who 
walked almost by his side, holding his Excellency's hat 
ill his hand, with as much solemnity as was in his 
power. 

We request the permission of our readers to interrupt 
our story, to give a short biographical sketch of this 
personage. 

Trespolo was born of poor parents, but thieves; and 
it was owing to this cause that he was early left an 
orphan. At liberty as to his future prospects, he studied 
life under an eminently social point of view. If a 
certiiin ancient philos<q>her is to be believed, we are all 
sent into the world to solve a problem ; as for him, he 
wished to do nothing, — that was Trespolo's problem. 
By turns sexton, juggler, apothecary \s boy, and cicerone, 
he was successively disgusted with all these employ- 
ments, A beggar’s life was, in his opinion, too much 
work, and he thought it infinitely more troublesome to 
be a thief than an honest man. After much reflection 
he decided in favour of contemplative philosophy. He 
dearly loved the horizontal position, and his greatest 
ph‘asiiro in the world was to study the stars. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the good man found himself one fine 
day, in the midst of his meditations, in great danger of 
dying of hunger ; which would certainly have been very 
annoying, as he had almost accustomed himself to dis- 
pense with eating altogether. 

But, probably because he was predestined to play a 
little part in our story, God rescued him this time, and 
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sent to his aid, not ono of his angels, — the rogue was 
not worthy of such assistance, — but a dog belonging to 
Brancaleone’s pack of hounds. The noble animal smelt 
out the philosopher, and gave utterance to a charitable 
growl, which would have done honour to his brethren at 
Mount Saint-Bornard. The prince, who was returning 
triumpliantly from the chase, having had upon that day 
the double fortune to kill a bear and to ruin a countess, 
had the unusual fancy to do a good action. He ap< 
proached the prostrate form of the clown, by this time 
almost a corpse, raised the wretched object upon his 
feet, and, seeing that there was still some hope of his 
life, he ordered his attendants to take him with them. 

From that day Trespolo saw the dream of his life 
gradually realised. A little more than a menial, a little 
less than major-ilonio, he became his master^s confidant, 
who extracted the principal part of his talents for his 
use; for Trespolo had the cunning of a demon, and 
almost the slyness of u woman, in his breast. The 
prince, who had acutely guessed that this genius was 
idle in his nature, asked only his advice; and truly he 
was well qualified to give it. 

Nevertheless, as nothing is perfect in this world, 
Trespolo had strange moments, even in this delightful 
life; occasional panics, which afforded much amusement 
to his master, interrupted his happiness. At such times 
he would stammer incoherently, sigh profoundly, and 
suddenly lose his appetite. In fact, the good man was 
fearful of damnation. The thing was very simple: at 
one time he had feared everything, and it had been often 
preached to him that the devil will not grant a moment’s 
rest to those who have had the misfortune to fall into his 
clutches. 

Trespolo was in one of these moments of repentance 
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when the prince, after gazing at the young girl with the 
avidity of a vulture about to pounce upon its prey, asked 
the advice of his usual counsellor upon the matter. The 
poor valet instantly understood his master^s abominable 
intention, and not wishing to incur the guilt of a sao 
rilegious conversation, he opened his eyes widely, and 
raised them toward heaven with an air of devotion. The 
prince coughed, stamped his foot, and struck him upon 
the legs with the hilt of his sword, without obtaining the 
slightest mark of attention, the object he addressed hav- 
ing the air of a man completely absorbed by celestial 
reflections. Brancalone felt a strong desire to twist his 
neck, but both his liands were ernidoyed in holding the 
canopy ; besides which, the king was present. 

They at length approached the church of Santa Chiara, 
the burying-place of the Neapolitan monarchs, where 
several princesses of the blood, exchanging their crowns 
for veils, have submitted to be immured in a living grave. 
The nuns, the novices, and the abbess, concealed by the 
blinds, threw flowers upon the procession from the case- 
ments. A bouquet fell at the feet of the Prince of 
Brancaleone. 

“ Trespolo, pick up this bouquet, said the prince, in 
so loud a tone that the domestic had no possible excuse 
to disobey, " It is from Sister Theresa, ” continued he, 
in a lower voice ; ** there is nowhere greater fidelity than 
in a convent.” 

Trespolo picked up the bouquet, and approached his 
master, with an air of confusion. 

** Who is that girl? ” inquired he, laconically. 

“ Which 1 ” stammered the servaht. 

" Cospetto / she who is walking before us.” 

" I do not know her, monsiguor.” 

" You must contrive to do so beft)re this evening.” 
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“I must go a considerable distance to obey your 
Excellency’s commands.” 

" You do know her, then, you insupportable rascal ? 
I have a great mind to hang you up like a dog.” 

“For pity’s sake, monsignor, think of your soul’s 
health, reflect upon eternal life. ” 

“I advise you, rather, to think upon your temporal 
life. What is her name ? ” 

“ She is called Nisida ; she is the most beautiful girl 
in the island from which she takes her name. She is 
innocence itself! Her father is nothing but a poor 
fisherman ; but I can assure your Excellency that in his 
native place he is respected as a king.” 

“ Indeed ! ” answered Brancaleone, with an ironical 
smile. “ I confess, to my great shame, that I have 
never visited the little island of Nisida. You will there- 
fore prepares boat for to-morrow, and then we shall 
see.” 

He stopped suddenly, for the king’s eyes were upon 
him, and continued with an inspired air, in the deepest 
and most sonorous notes that he could utter, — 

“ Genitori genitoquo Ians et jubilatio! ” 

“Amen,” replied the domestic, in an equally loud 
voice. 

Nisida, the Ijeloved daughter of Solomon the fisher- 
man, was, as we have said, the fairest flower in the isle 
from which slie took her name. This island is the most 
charming place, the most delicious corner with which 
we are acquainted. It is a casket of verdure placed in 
the midst of the pure and transparent waters of the bay , 
a hill covered with orange groves and laurel roses, and 
having a chateau of white marble at the top. Around 
you is spread the magical view of that immense amphi- 
theatre, one of the greatest wonders of the creation. 
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There lies Naples, the voluptuous siren, carelessly 
reclining upon the banks of the sea; there Portici, Cas- 
tellamare, Sorrento, whose names alone bring back a 
thousand thoughts of poetry and love to the mind; and 
there Pausilippo, Baja, Pouzzoleo, and those vast plains 
where the ancients placed their Elysium, — sacred soli- 
tudes, which were said still to be peopled by men of 
other days, when the earth echoed to the sounds of foot- 
steps, like an immense tomb, and the air was filled with 
unknown sounds and strange melodies. 

Solomon’s house was upon that side of the island 
from which, turning your back to the capital, the blue 
crests of Caprea may be seen in the distance. Nothing 
could be more simple and more gay. The brick walls 
were thickly covered with green ivy, and enamelled 
with white bell-flowers; the ground-floor consisted of 
one large room, in which the men and family look their 
meals; on the first floor was the virgin chamber of 
Nisida, lighted by one window, looking out upon the 
bay ; above this chamber was a terrace , after the Italian 
style, with its four pillars festooned with vine-leaves, 
and its large parapet covered with moss and wild flowers. 
A little hawtliorn hedge, held in the utmost veneration, 
traced a kind of ram[)art round the fisherman’s property, 
which protected his house better than could deep ditches 
or embattled walls. The lK)ldest roisterers in the 
neighbourhood would have preferred fighting in front of 
the parsonage, or in the church-i>orch itself, rather than 
in the neighbourhood of Solomon’s little court. It was, 
nevertheless, the place of , meeting for the whole island. 
Every evening, at the sanm hour, tlie good women of 
the vicinity came together to work their woollen caps, 
and indulge in friendly gossip. Groups of little sun- 
burnt children enjoyed their diversions, rolling upon 
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.the green turf, and throwing handfuls of sand in one 
another’s eyes, while their mothers gave themselves up 
to the serious discussion of trifles which characterises 
village conversation. Thus they assembled every even- 
ing before the fisherman’s dwelling, — a silent and 
almost involuntary homage, consecrated by custom and 
complained of by none. 

The ascendency which the aged Solomon possessed 
over his equals had been gained in so simple and natural 
a way that no fault could be found with it. His power 
had increased from day to day without any one remark- 
ing it, unless indeed it were to notice the advantage 
which it brought them, in the same manner as men do 
not perceive the growth of trees until they can repose 
beneath the branches. If any dispute arose in the 
island, the two adversaries invariably preferred having 
it settled by the fisherman’s decision to putting it into 
the hands of the law; and he generally had the good 
fortune or the talent to send away the parties contented. 
He could prescribe remedies better than any doctor; 
for it seldom happened that himself or some one of his 
family had not experienced the same malady whicli he 
proposed to cure ; and his science, based upon his own 
experience, was generally attended with the happiest 
results. Besides this, he had no interest, like ordinary 
medical men, in prolonging the illness of his patients. 

For a number of years the only recognised formality, 
guaranteeing the inviolability of a contract in the island , 
was the intervention of the fisherman. The two parties 
joined hands in Solomon’s presence, and that was 
enough. They would rather have thrown themselves 
into Vesuvius, in the midst of its greatest eruption, 
than have broken so solemn an engagement. At the 
time in which our story commences, it was impossible 
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to discover a person in the island who had not experi- 
enced the effects of the fisherman's generosity, — and 
that, too, without being compelled to make known his 
wants. As it was customary for the humble people of 
Nisida to pass their hours of recreation in front of Solo- 
mon's cottage, tlie old man, while walking slowly in 
the midst of them, humming his favourite tunes, would 
draw from them their moral and physical infirmities; 
and the same evening they might make certain to see 
either himself or his daughter arrive at their homes, to 
give a benefit to every misery, a halm to every wound. 
In short, he monopolised to himself all the employ- 
ments meant to assist humanity. Lawyers, doctors, and 
notaries, all who prey upon civilisation, beat a retreat 
before the patiiarchal benevolence of the fisherman. 

The day after that of the Assumption, Solomon, 
according to his custom, was seated upon a «tone in 
front of his house, his legs crossed, and his arms hang- 
ing carelessly by his sides. At the first glance, his age 
would not have been estimated at more than sixty, 
although he was in reality upwards of eighty. He 
retained all his teeth, as white as pearls. His forehead, 
calm, serene, and unwrinkled, crowned with hair of 
silvery whiteness, had the firmness and polish of mar- 
ble; and the sparkling glance of his blue eye revealed 
a freshness of mind and an everlasting youth, such as 
fable assigns to sea gods. He exposed his bare arms and 
muscular neck with an old man’s pride. No gloomy 
thought or stinging remorse disturbed the long and 
peaceful course of his existence. He had never seen a 
tear shed around him without hastening to wipe it 
away; poor as he was, he had managed to bestow bene- 
fits which all the kings of the earth could not have 
repaid him with their gold; ignorant as he was, he had 
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spoken to his equals the only language which they 
understood, the language of the heart. One bitter drop 
alone had been mingled with this inexhaustible stream 
of happiness; one grief alone had obscured his sunny 
days with a cloud ; this was his wife’s death, whom he 
had not yet forgotten. 

All the affection of his soul was lavished upon Nisida, 
whose birth had been the cause of her mother ^s death ; 
he loved her with tliat passionate love which old men 
feel for the youngest of their children. At this 
moment he was gazing upon her with the deepest ten- 
derness, and following her with his eyes, as she came 
and went amongst the groups of children, gently reprov- 
ing them wlien their games were too dangerous or noisy, 
and then, seating herself among their mothers, took 
part in their conversation with serious and thoughtful 
interest. Nisida was still more lK*a\itiful than upon the 
preceding day; with the perfumed cloud whicli had 
covered her from hea<l to foot, had disappc^ared all that 
mystical romance which ha<l drawn all eyes in admira- 
tion upon her. She was once more a daugliter of Eve, 
without any diminution of her charms. Simply attired, 
as upon working-days, there was nothing in her appear- 
ance to distinguish her from her companions, excepting 
her great beauty and the transparent whiteness of her 
skin. Her beautiful black tresses were confined by a 
little chased silver ]x>dkin, recently imported from 
Paris, by right of the siqwmacy which tlie fair I^aris- 
ians hold upon the fashions of all countries, as the 
English possess the. dominion of the sea. 

Nisida was adored hy lier young friends, and all tlieir 
mothers had proudly adopted her; slie was the glory of 
the island. The belief in her superiority was so general 
amongst the people that if any one had the lx>ldness to 
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speak too highly of his pretensions, be became the jest 
of all his comrades. The most renowned dancers of the 
tarantella were put out of countenance by Solomon’s 
daughter, and dared not dance in her presence. It 
sometimes happened that singers from Amalfi or Sor- 
rento, drawn there by the beauty of the angelic creature, 
ventured to breathe their passion in song, taking care to 
veil it by the most delicate allusions. But they rarely 
reached the last couph»t of their serenade, for at the 
slightest noise they would suddenly stop, throw down 
tlieir triangles and guitars, and fly away like startled 
nightingales. 

One only had sufficient courage to brave the jeerings 
of his companions; his name was Bastiano, tlie most 
renowned diver in the island. He sang also, but his 
voice was deep and hollow; his songs were melancholy, 
and his melodies filled with sadness. He sang without 
any accompaniment, and never went away until Iiis lay 
was concluded. Upon this day, lie was even more 
gloomy than usual; he remained fixed, as if by enchant- 
ment, upon a bare and slippery rock, and cast a look of 
contempt upon the women who were jesting at his ill- 
temper. The sun, which was sinking into the sea, like 
a globe of fire, threw its light upon his stern features, 
as, al)sorbed by melancholy thoughts, ho sang, in the 
melodious language of his country, these plaintive 
words : — 

‘‘ O window I wlio gleamest in the darkness like a half- 
opened eye, how gloomy you look! Alas! alas! my poor 
sister is sick! 

Her mother bends over me in tears, and says to me ; 

' Your poor sister is dead and buried.^ 

“ Jesus ! Jesus I have pity upon me; you pierce me to the 
heart. 
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Tell me^ my neighbours^ how it came to pass; repeat to 
me her last woids.** 

She had a burning thirst, and refused to drink, because 
you were not near to offer her water from your hand.” 

“ O my sister ! my sister 1 

** She refused her mother’s kiss, because you were not near 
to embrace her.” 

“ O my sister ! my sister ! ” 

“ She wept until her last sigh, because you were not near 
to wipe away her tears.” 

** O my sister I my sister 1 ” 

** We have put a crown of orange-blossoms upon her brow, 
we have covered her with a snow-white veil ; we bad laid her 
calmly on her bier. ” 

“ Thanks, my kind neighbours ; I will go to rejoin her.” 

“ Two angels descendeil from heaven, and carried her with 
them on their wings. The holy Virgin received her at the 
gates of Paradise.’* 

“ Thanks, my kind neighbours; I will go to rejoin her.” 

“ They seated her upon a bank of light ; tln*y gave her a 
necklace of rubies, and she sang her ro.sary with the Virgin.” 

“ Thanks, my kind neighbours; I go to rejoin her.” 

And thus concluding his melancholy lay, ho suddenly 
precipitated himself from the rock, upon which he was 
seated, into the sea, as though he really meant to 
destroy himself. Nisida, and the other women present, 
screamed with terror, for the diver remained for several 
minutes without coming to tlie surface. 

"Are you turned foolish? ” cried a young man, who 
suddenly made his appearance amongst the women, with- 
out any one noticing his presence, " Why should you 
})e frightened? You know well enough that Bastiano 
never does anything else. Be calm ; all the fish in the 
Mediterranean will be drowned before he will. Water 
is his natural element. Good-day, my sister; good-day, 
my father.” 
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The* young fisherman kissed Nisida upon the fore- 
head, approached his father, and, bending his handsome 
head before him, at the same time doffing his red cap, 
respectfully kissed his father's hand. In this manner 
he came every evening to ask the old man's blessing, 
before setting out to sea, wliere he frequently passed the 
whole night, fishing in his boat. 

“ (}od bless you, my Gabriel!" said the old man, 
tenderly, passing his hand through his son's black and 
curly hair, while a tear rolled down his cheek. 

Then rising, he addressed the groups who surrounded 
him, witli a voice full of dignity and calmness: — 
“Now, my children, it is time to separate, — the 
young to work, the aged to repose. Hark! the angehis 
is sounding. ” 

They all knelt down, and after a short prayer retired 
to their own homes. Nisida, after paying her father 
the last attentions of the day, went up to her room, and 
replenishing the lamp wliich burnt day and night before 
the Virgin, she leant upon her casement, and putting 
aside the branches of jasmine, which formed a scented 
curtain to her window, she looked out upon the sea, and 
seemed buried in a deep and pleasing reverie. 

At tliis same time a little boat, rowed by two men, 
landed at the opposite side of the island. The night 
was by this time entirely fallen. A little man first 
carefully got out, and offered his hand respectfully to 
another person, who, disdaining this feeble su])port, 
leapt lightly to the ground. 

“ Well, rascal,” cried ho, “ how do you think I look ^ ” 
“ Monsignor is perfect.” 

“ I flatter myself that I am. That the metamorphosis 
may be the more startling I have chosen the most ragged 
dress which ever adorned a Jew's shop with its tatters.” 
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Monsignor has the appearance of a pagan god in 
quest of an adventure. Jupiter has put up his 
thunderbolt, and Apollo deposited his rays in his 
pockets. ” 

“Truce to mythology; and, at the same time, I for- 
bid you to call me ‘ Monsignor. * ” 

“Yes, monsigiior.” 

“ If the investigations I made during tlie <lay are cor- 
rect, the house ought to be upon the otlier side of the 
island, in the most solitary and out-of-the-way corner. 
Walk to a certain distance, and do not trouble youiself 
about me, for I know my part by heart.” 

The young Prince of Brancaleone, whom our rea<lcrs 
have already recognised, in spite of the darkness of the 
night, walked toward the fishermaiPs house, making as 
little noise as possible, and, after making a thorough 
observation of the place wliich he meant to attack, he 
waited patiently until the moon should light u[) the 
scene which he had prepared. He was not doomed to 
wait long, for the darkness gradually disaj)j>ear(*d, and 
Solomon^s cottage became bathed in silvei light. 

He then approached with a timid step, rais(‘d his 
eyes to the casement with a suppliant look, and lK*gan 
to sigh with all the power of his lungs. Tlic young 
maiden, thus suddenly aroused from her reflections by 
this singular-looking personage, drew back quickly, and 
began to close the shutters of her window. 

“Stay, charming Nisida! ” cried the prince, like a 
man overpowered by irresistible passion. 

“What do you wish with mo, signor? ” replied the 
young girl, astonished at being thus addressed by her 
name. 

“ To adore you, as the Madonna is adored, and to try 
to make you compassionate my sufferings.” 
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Nisida looked earnestly at liim^ and after some 
moments of reflection, as if some sudden thought had 
struck her, she suddenly inquired, — 

“ Are you of this island, or a stranger? ” 

“I arrived in this island,” replied the prince, with- 
out hesitation, ‘‘when the sun took its farewell of earth, 
and dipped into the placid sea.” 

"And who are you?” continued the young girl, 
understanding nothing from these fine words. 

" Alas! 1 am but a poor student, although I may one 
day become a great poet, like Tasso, whose verses you 
have often heard sung by the departing fishermen, as 
tliey waft their last adieus from the ocean to the shore.” 

“ I know not if I do wrong in hpeaking to you ; but 1 
will at least be frank with you,” said Nisida, blushing; 
" r have the misfortune to be the daughter of the richest 
man in the island,” 

"Your father will not be inflexible,” replied the 
poet, with warmth; "one word from you, light of my 
soul and idol of my heart, and I will labour night and 
day, without cessation, to render myself worthy of 
possessing the treasure which God has revealed to my 
dazzled eyes; and, poor and obscure as I am, I shall 
become rich and powerful.” 

" I have listened too long to words which a young 
girl ought to lie deaf to; permit me, signor, to retire.” 

" Have pity upon me, my cruel enemy! What have 
1 done that you should leave mo thus, with despair in 
my soul ? You know not that for several months I have 
followed you about like a shadow, that my nights are 
spent in roaming round ^oer house, stifling my sighs 
lest they should disturb your peaceful slumbers. You 
dread, perhaps, to allow yourself to be softened, at the 
first interview, by an unfortunate who adores you. 
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Alas! Juliet was young and fair as you, and sh^e was 
not long in having pity upon Romeo.” 

Nisida cast a sad and thoughtful look upon the hand- 
some young man who was talking so sweetly to her, and 
retired without any further reply, in order not to 
increase his misery. 

The prince found great difficulty in overcoming a 
violent disposition to laugh; and, quite satisfied with 
his beginning, he returned td the place where he had 
left his servant. 

The young girl did not close her eyes the whole 
night, after the conversation which she liad had with 
the stranger. His sudden appearance, liis strange dress, 
and fine language had aroihsed a strange stuitiment 
which had slumbered at the Ijottoin of her heart. She 
was then in all the bloom of her youtli and the splendour 
of her beauty. Nisida did not possess one of those 
feeble and fearing natures broken by suffering, or 
blighted by despotic tyranny. Far from this being the 
case, all that surrounded lier had contributed to render 
her calm and serene; her tender and artless mind was 
developed in an atmosphere of happiness and peace. If 
she had never been loved until then, it was not to l)e 
attributed to coldness, but to the excessive timidity of 
the inhabitants of the island. The blind and dee]) 
respect with whicli the old fisherman was surrounded , 
had marked a circle of reverence and submission around 
his daughter which no one dared to endeavour to break 
through. By hard labour and rigid economy Solomon 
had amassed sufficient wealth to soften the poverty of 
the other fishermen. None had asked Nisida from him, 
for no one believed himself worthy of possessing her. 
The only one of her adorers who had dared to show his 
love for her openly was Bastiano, Gabriel’s dearest and 
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mosl devoted friend, but Bastiano did not please her at 
all. Confident in her beauty, and held up by some 
mysterious hope which never abandons youth, she 
resolved to wait, like a king’s daughter who expects 
her bridegroom from a strange country. 

Upon Assupiption-day she had left her native home 
for the first time in her life, fate having appointed her 
one of the young girls dedicated by their mothers to the 
special service of the Virgin. But, overcome by a part 
so new to her, blushing and confused, from the looks of 
ail immense crowd, she had scarcely dared to raise her 
astonished eyes, and the lieauties of the city had passed 
before her- like a dream, of which she retained but a 
vague remembrance. 

When she saw the handsome young man under her 
window, with his elegant and graceful shape and his 
noble air, contrasting so strongly with the timidity and 
awkwardness of her other lovers, she felt an inward 
pain stealing over her, and she would doubtless have 
believed that her prince had at length arrived, if she 
had not been disagreeably struck by the poverty of his 
dross. Nevertheless, she listened for a long time for 
his return, and retired with flushed cheeks and an 
oppressed breast; the poor girl would have died with 
terror had she known the truth. 

“ If my father does not wish me to marry,” said she 
to herself, agitated by the first remorse of her life, “ it 
would 1)0 ungrateful in me to speak of it; but he is so 
handsome! ” 

Then kneeling down before the Virgin, who was her 
only confidant, the poor fjirl having never known a 
mother, she endeavoured to express in words the tor- 
ments of her mind; but she foimd that she could never 
reach the conclusion of her prayer. Conflicting thoughts 
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perplexed her mind, and slie found herself pronouncing 
words which had no reference to her subject. She how- 
ever rose from her knees with a heart more at rest, and 
decided upon confiding all to her father. 

“ I have no reason to doubt my father’s affection for a 
moment,” said she to herself, as she prepared for rest. 
“ Well, then! if lie forbids me to speak of him, it will 
he for my own good. At any rate, it is the first time 
that ever I saw liim,” continued she, throwing herself 
upon her bed , “ and now that 1 recollect what took place 
I was very Ixdd to address him as 1 did ; I have almost 
a wish to amuse myself with laughing at him. With 
what assurance he uttered his idle tales; how ridicu- 
lously he rolled his eyes about, — and yet how liand- 
some are his eyes, his mouth, his forehead, and his 
hair! How is it that I cannot go to sleep? Why does 
this young man’s face thus haunt me ? 1 do not wish 

to see him more! ” cried she, covering her head with 
the bedclothes in childish anger. She then began to 
laugh at her lover’s dress, and reflected deeply how slie 
should tell her companions of what had happened. 
Suddenly her face liecame sad, a frightful tliought stole 
over her mind, and she trembled from head to foot: “If 
he should find another more beautiful than myself; men 
are such deceivers! How* warm it is! I am sure I 
shall not be able to sleep all night.” 

She continued in this manner changing from hopes to 
fears, until the first ray of morning, shining through 
the jasmine-branches which shaded her window, quiv- 
ered upon the walls of the room. Then hastily rising, 
she presented herself as usual before her father, to 
receive his parental kiss. The old man instantly 
noticed the languor and fatigue which a sleepless night 
had rendered visible upon his daughter’s face, and 
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inquired anxiously, as he removed the beautiful black 
hair which half concealed her cheeks. 

"What ails you, my daughter? You have not slept 
well?” 

" I have not slept at all,” answered Nisida, smiling to 
reassure her father; " but I have a confession to make.” 

"Speak on quickly, my daughter; I die of impa- 
tience.” 

" Perhaps I have done wrong, but I know well before 
I begin that you will promise n<it to chide me. ” 

" I fear you know too well that I spoil you,” said the 
old mail, caressing her; "but I will not begin to be 
severe with you to-day.” 

“ A young man who is not of this island, whose name 
I do not know, spoke to me last night, as 1 was taking 
the air at my casement. ” 

" And what had he to siiy to you, my dear Nisiila? ” 

" Ho begged mo to speak to you in his favour.” 

" Say on, then. What can I do for him? ” 

" Command me to become his wife.” 

" And would you willingly oliey ? ” 

Yes, father, I think I should,” answered the girl, 
candidly ; " but you will settle it yourself, according to 
your wisdom, for I determined to tell all to you before 
becoming ac(|uainted with him, that I 'might not carry 
on a conversation of which you would disapprove. But 
is there any olvjection? ” 

"You know tliat I am not yet aware whether he is 
actuated by a desire to make my daughter happy,” 

"He is poor, my fatlier.” 

"Well, well; for that reason I should not love him 
less. There is plenty of work here for all, and my table 
could easily make room for a third child. He is young, 
has arms, and doubtless some occupation.” 
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" He is a poet.” 

matter; bid him speak to me, and if he is a 
worthy lad, depend upon me, my child, to do all in my 
power to hasten your happiness.” 

Nisida embraced her father with gratitude, and burnt 
with impatience for the approach of evening, when she 
might give her lover such delightful intelligence. 

Eligi di Brancaleone, it will be believed, was not 
much flattered with the lisherman’s magnanimity in his 
favour; but he nevertlieless feigned to l)e‘ enchanted 
with the success of his suit. Not forgetting for a 
moment the part which he had assumed of an entliusi- 
astic student and poet, he fell upon his knees and elo- 
quently declaimed a fervent thanksgiving to tlie star of 
Venus. Then addressing his innocent dupe, he pro- 
ceeded to infonn her more calmly that lie would imme- 
diately write to his own father, who, at the expiration 
of a week, would himself make a formal proposal for 
her hand. Until then he begged not to ho presented to 
Solomon, alleging the shame he felt in appearing in so 
poor clothes, assuring his betrothed that his father 
would bring him a complete equipment for his marriage 
day. 

While the unfortunate girl was thus, with such fear- 
ful certainty, walking toward the brink of the abyss, 
Trespolo, according to his master’s commands, had 
taken up his aljode in the island as a ])ilgrim from 
Jerusalem. Playing his part to admiration, and inter- 
larding his conversation with Biblical phrases, he dis- 
tributed amulets, pieces of wood from the true cross, 
and all the inexhaustible treasures which nourish the 
holy avarice of superstition. These relics were looked 
upon as the more autheni/ic, from his making no traffic 
of them; as, supporting his poverty meekly, he pre- 
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seiited them freely to the faithful, refusing all alms in 
return. He consented, however, on account of the tried 
virtue of Solomon, to partake of tlie fisherman’s bread; 
and each day he took his meals at his house with the 
regularity of a monk. His abstinence astonished every 
one ; a dry crust soaked in water, and a few nuts or figs, 
were sufficient to support the holy man’s life, or, in 
other words, to prevent him from dying. He amused 
Nisida with stories of his travels and mysterious proph- 
ecies; but unfortunately he never visited them until 
the evening, as he passed the remainder of the day in 
macerations and prayers; that is to say, in consoling 
himself in secret for the frugality which he practised 
in public, by employing his time by turns in eating, 
drinking, and sleeping. 

On the morning of the seventh day after the promise 
which the prince had ma<le to the fisherman’^ daughter, 
Tlrancaleone entered his valet’s apartment, and, shaking 
him violently, shouted in his ear, — 

" Awake, you odious Iiedgehog! ” 

Trespolo suddenly awoke, rubbing his eyes with 
terror. The dead, peacefully reposing in their coffins, 
could hardly l>e more startled by the last trumpet 
announcing the end of all things than was Trespolo at 
his master’s voice. Fear having however com[)letely 
dissipated his drowsiness, he sat up on his bed, and 
iiupiired Avith a startled air, — 

“What is the matter, your Excellency ? ” 

** Tho matter is that I will have you flayed alive if 
you do not overcome your execrable habit of sleeping 
twenty hours out of the tAventy-four. ” 

“ 1 Avas not asleep, my prince! ” cried the domestic, 
with cool effrontery, leaping at the same time from his 
bed; “ I was only thinkixig.” 
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“ Listen to me,” said the prince, sternly; ‘you have 
been, if I reinomber rightly, in the employment of an 
ajx)thecary.” 

“ Yes, your Excellency; but I gave it up, my master 
having had the signal barl)arity to om])loy me in pound- 
ing drugs, which tired my arms horribly.” 

“ Here is a phial containing a solution of opium.” 

“ Mercy! ” cried Trespolo, falling upon his knees. 

Get up, idiot, and pay attention to what 1 t<*ll you. 
This little fool, Nisida, insists upon my speaking to 
her father. I have made her l)elievc that I am going 
away to-night, to bring my papers. There is no time 
to lose. You are intimately ac(|uainted with the tisher- 
m.an. Marnige to introduce this licpior int.o their wim^ ; 
but rememlier that your life shall he the forfeit if you 
put more into the dose tlian is necessary to produce a 
deep sleep. Take care to liave a good la<lder in readi- 
ness to-night, after whicli await my coming in my boat, 
where you will tind Numa and Bonaroux. These are 
my commands. I shall have n<» need of your assistance 
in the attack. I had my dagger of (\ampo Basso.” 

“But, monsignor,” liegan Trespolo, thunderstruck. 

“ No difficulties,” cried the prince, stamjnng his foot 
violently, “or, by my father’s death, T will rid you 
of your scmples for once and for all.” Ami he turned 
upon his heel, with the manner of a man who knew that 
his orders would ]ie ol)eyed. 

The unfortunate, Tres]xdo fulfilled liis master’s injunc- 
tions to the letter. He ol>eyed, nevertludcss, in the most 
overwhelming terror. Upon that evening tho fisher- 
man’s supper passed off sadly, notwithstanding the 
attempts of the pretended pilgrim to enliven it with 
forced gaiety. Nisida was filled with grief at her 
lover’s departure; and Solomon, sharing his daughter’s 
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low spirits, had swallowed only a few mouthfuls of 
wine, in compliance with the repeated entreaties of his 
guest. Gabriel had set off upon that morning for Sor- 
rento, accompanied by Bastiano, and was not expected 
back for two or three days; and his son’s absence in- 
creased the old man’s sadness. As soon as Trespolo 
had retired, tlie fisherman, overcome by fatigue, gave 
way to sleep; and Nisida, with her arms hanging at her 
sides, and her head aching and giddy, had scarcely 
strength to go up to her room, and, after mechanically 
lighting her lamp, to throw herself upon her bed, where 
she lay as pale and stiff as a corpse. 

The storm raged furiously, — one of those dreadful 
storms only to be witness<»d in the South, when the 
amassed clouds, suddenly bursting, discharge such tor- 
rents of rain and hail xiy^on the earth that a second 
deluge appears to be approaching. The rolling of the 
thunder came nearer and nearer, until it resembled the 
noise of a cannonade. The hay, usually so calm and 
unruffled that the island seemed as tlkough it looked 
upon its own beauties in a mirror, became suddenly 
black, and immense waves hurled themselves furiously 
against the shore ; so that the whole island seemed to 
tremble beneath their terrible shocks. The most intrepid 
fishermen had drawn their lx)ats on land, and, shut up 
in their cabins, were endeavouring, as well as they 
could, to reassure their wives and frightened children. 

In the midst of the profound darkness which reigned 
upon the sea, the lamp which Nisiila had left burning 
before the Madonna might have been seen shining 
bright and clear in the ii creasing gloom. 

Two boats, without rudder, sails, or oars, were at 
this time tossing about in the waves and beaten by the 
tempestuous wind ; in each of these boats stood a man 
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with his breast bare and hair waving in the gale. They 
held by each other^s hands to keep their boats together, 
looking upon the sea with firm hearts, and braving the 
tempest gallantly. 

"Once again,” cried one of these men, "let me try, 
Gabriel ; and I warrant that, with my two broken c^ars, 
and a little perseverance, I shall gain Torre before 
morning. ” 

"You are mad, Bastiano; this whole day we had but 
reached as far as Vico, and have been obliged to run on 
shore ; not even your strength and courage can do any- 
thing against this fearful hurricane, which has driven 
us back almost to our starting-place. ” 

" It is the first time that you over refused to accom- 
pany me, ” remarked the young man. 

" I confess it, my dear Bastiano ; I do not know why , 
but to-night I feel drawn toward the island by some 
irresistible power. The winds are unchained to render 
our rowing useless ; and I declare to you, although you 
may think me mad in doing so, that I cannot help 
recognising a command from heaven in this sim])le and 
usual circumstance. Do you see that lamp gleaming 
yonder in the distance ? ” 

" I know it,” answered Bastiano, stifling a sigh. 

"That lamp was lighted l)efore the Virgin upon the 
day of my sister^s birth, and for eighteen years it has 
been kept burning night and day. It was my mother’s 
wish. You know not, my dear Bastiano, you cannot 
know, how many saddening thoughts that wish recalls 
to my mind. My poor mother summoned me to her 
death-bed, and told me a fearful story, a horrible mys- 
tery, which weighs upon my soul like lead, and from 
which 1 can never ease myself by confiding it to a 
friend. When her dreadful tale was finished, she 
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demanded to see and embrace my new-born sister, and 
then attempted with her own trembling hand to light 
the lamp we speak of. ‘ Kemember, ' — these were her 
last words, — ‘ remember, Gabriel, that your sister is 
devoted to the Madonna. So long as this lamp shall 
continue burning before the holy image, your sister 
shall remain secure from all dangers.^ You can now 
understand why, whenever we two are out upon the 
bay, my eyes are always fixed upon that lamp. I have 
a belief that no evil will happen to her as long as it 
continues burning, but upon the day on which it is 
extinguished, on that same day my sister's soul will 
take its flight to heaven.” 

“ Well,” cried Bastiano, in a blunt voice, which was 
intended to conceal the emotion of his heart, “ if you 
prefer remaining, I will go alone.” 

" Adieu! ” said Gabriel, letting go of his comrade's 
hand, without turning his eyes away from the light, to 
which he felt himself attracted by a fascination which 
he could not explain. Bastiano disappeared, and 
Nisida's brother, iissisted by the waves, rapidly 
Approached nearer and nearer to the shore. Suddenly 
he uttered a terrible cry, which was heard above all the 
noise of the tempest. 

The light had disappeared; the lamp was extinguished. 

My sister is dead!” cried Gabriel; and, plunging 
into the sea, he fought his way through the billows 
with the rapidity of a thunderbolt. 

The storm redoubled in violence ; long flashes of light- 
ning, bursting from the overcharged clouds, illumined 
the wild scene with fitful cad intermittent splendour. 
The fisherman, perceiving a ladder placed against the 
wall of their dwelling, seized it with a convulsive grasp 
and in throe bounds was in his sister's chamber. 
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The prince had felt a singular emotion in breaking 
into this chaste and silent retreat. The calm and 
placid look of the Virgin, who seemed to bo partaking 
the repose of the sleeping girl, the spirit of innocence 
which pervaded the virginal couch, the lamp watching 
in the midst of darkness, like a soul in prayer, had all 
combined to introduce a hitherto unknown anxiety into 
the seducer’s breast. Enraged by what he termed a con- 
temptible absurdity, he extinguished the lamp, and was 
advancing toward the bed, reproaching himself with his 
weakness, when Gabriel rushed upon him with the fury 
of a wounded tiger. 

llrancaleone , with a rapid and bold movement, which 
proved him to lie a man of unusual bravery and addn^ss, 
shaking olf the grasp of his robust adversary, drew 
a long and glittering poniard with liis right hand. 
Gabriel smiled disdainfully, plucked it out of his hand, 
and having broken it over his knee, ftdled liim to tlie 
ground with a tremendous blow upon the head; then, 
casting a look of intense anxiety upon his poor sister, 
in the dubious glare of a Hash of lightning, — 

“Dead!” cried he, wringing hi.s hands in despair, 
“ dead! ” 

In the frightful paroxysm, which .almost choked him, 
he could find no other words with which to express his 
fury or pour out his misery. Ifis hair, which hung 
matted over his cheeks, with exposure to the riin, actu- 
ally crept with horror; tlie marrow in his Ijones turned 
cold, and he felt tears falling from his heart. It was a 
terrible moment, — a moment in which his overwhelming 
misery made him forget that the assassin was yet alive. 

In the mean time, the prince, whose admirable cool- 
ness had not failed him for a moment, rose from the 
ground, bleeding and bruised. Pale, and trembling 
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with rage, he sought on all sides for a weapon with 
which he could revenge himself. Gabriel approached 
him, more gloomy and furious than before, and, seizing 
him by the neck with a grasp of iron, he dragged him 
into the chamber occupied by the old man. 

“ My father! Oh, my father! ” cried he, in a heart- 
rending voice, " up and behold the villain who has 
assassinated Nisida! ” 

The old man, who had fortunately drunk but little of 
the soporific potion, was awakened by this cry, which 
pierced him to the soul ; he sprang from his bed, threw 
on a part of his clothes, and with that promptitude of 
action with which (lod has endowed parents in moments 
of extremity, he ascended to his daughter’s room, struck 
a light, and, knetding down by the side of the bed, he 
began feeling her pulse, and watching her respiration 
with mortal anxiety. 

All this had passed in less time than it has taken us 
to tell it. Ilrancahione, by a des[)eratc effort, hatl 
escaped from the fisherman’s grasp; and, suddenly re- 
gaining his j)rincely dignity, he said in a loud voice, — 

“ You will not slay without hearing me.” 

Gabriel in vain endeavoured to reply in words of 
hatred and revenge ; his tongue refused to do its oilice, 
and ho melted into tears. 

" Your sister is not dead,” said the prince, with cold 
dignity ; she is but asleep. You may go and assure 
yourself of the truth of what I say ; and during your 
absence I pledge you my honour that I will not move a 
step from this place.” 

These words were pronounced with such an accent of 
truth that the fisherman was struck by them. A ray of 
unexpected hope suddenly illumined his face; but he 
continued to throw looks of hatred and mistrust upon 
the stranger, and murmured in a hollow voice, — 
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" Do not flatter yourself, — whether or no, you do not 
escape me.” 

He then went up to his sister^s room, and approached 
the old man, trembling from head to foot. 

" Well, my father? ” 

Solomon gently pushed him from tlie bedside with a 
mother *s solicitude who drives away some Imzzing insect 
from her infant’s cradle, and, signing to liini to be silent, 
he answered in a low whisper: — 

“She is neitlier dead nor poisoned; some one has 
given her a pliilter to drink, with a sinister design. 
Her respiration is regular, and she will not be long in 
waking from her lethargy.” 

Gabriel, reassured concerning Nisida’s life, descended 
silently to the ground-floor where he had left the 
seducer. His attitude was grave and gloomy: he had 
now come, not to rend his sister’s murderer, but to clear 
up a treacherous and infamous njystery, and to avenge 
his outraged lionour. He op**netl the fohling-doors by 
'which the house was enb^red; the rain had c(*ased to 
desceml, and the moon’s rays, bursting through the 
clouds, suddenly penetrated into tlie room, 'riie fisher- 
man adjusted liis disordered dn*ss, dried his hair, 
advanced toward the stranger, and after looking at him 
fiercely, — 

" Now,” said he, " you will explain to me the reason 
of your presence in our house.” 

" I confess,” said the prince, in an easy tone, and 
with the most insolent coolness, " that ap}»earances are 
against me. It is the faUj of lovers to Ik*, treated like 
thieves; but, altliough 1 have not tlm jdeasure of being 
known to you, you will find tliat I am the lietrothed of 
your fair sister, Nisida, witli the consent of your father. 
Unhappily, 1 liave the misfortune to have parents who 
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have liad the cruelty to refuse their consent; love 
blinded me, and I was guilty of a fault to which a young 
man like you ought to bo indulgent; at the most, it 
was but a simple scheme to carry her off, with the best 
intentions in the world, I assure you, and I am quite 
ready to repair everything, if you will then consent to 
hold out your hand and call mo your brother.” 

“ Call you my brotlier, villain and traitor! ” answered 
Gabriel, whose cheek glowed at hearing his sister spoken 
of with such insolence ; " if it is thus that injuries and 
insults are revenged in town, we fisherraon have a differ- 
ent jdan to show you. Ah! you flattered yourself you 
would succeed in carrying desolation and shame into 
our house; by paying infamous wretches to come and 
eat the bread of an old man, and to poison his daughter 
in return; by creeping in the darkness of night, armed 
with a poniard like a brigand, into my sister’s chaml>er; 
and by hoping to leave it accompanied by the most beau- 
tiful woman in tlic kingdom.” 

The prince made a fnovoment of impatience. 

"Listen,” continuod Gabriel, "I could this instant 
destroy you in tlie same manner as I have broken your 
dagger; but I take pity upon you. I perceive well that 
you cannot employ your hands either for your subsist- 
ence or your defence. Pshaw ! I begin to undershm*! 
you: you boast yourself my master; you have usurped 
your poverty, but you are not worthy of it.” 

lie throw upon the prince a look of withering scorn, 
then, approaching a cupboard concealed in the wall, he 
drew from it a hatchet and a musket. 

“Hero,” said he, "are ul the arms in the house; 
choose. ” 

A glance of pleasure shot from the eyes of the prince, 
who had until then been devoured with compressed pas- 
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8ion ; he eagerly seized the gun, and, stopping bach three 
paces, recovering all his dignity at the sjiiiie time, — 

‘‘You would have done well,” said he, “to lend mo 
this weapon at once ; for then I should have boon spared 
the fatigue of listening to your absurd vagaries and 
frantic convulsions. Thanks, young man; 1 will give 
directions to one of my servants to restore you your 
property. Adieu; here is something for your trouble.” 

And he threw him a purse, which fell heavily at the 
fisherman’s feet. 

“ I lent you that gun to defend yourself with,” said 
Gabriel, motionless with astonishment. 

“ Make room, my la<l ; you are drunk,” said the prince, 
taking a step toward the door. 

“You refuse then to <lefend yourself?” inquired 
Gabriel, res(duU*ly. 

“ I have already said that 1 cannot light with you.” 

“ And why not ? ” 

“ I»(‘cause God has so willed it; l>ecau8e you were 
liorn to cringe, and I to trample you beneath my feet; 
Iktuusc all the blood which I could shed upon this 
island would not recom|>en8e me for tlie loss of a single 
drop of mine; b(*cause the lives of a thousand wretches, 
such as you, would not bo worth an hour of mine; 
liocause you will throw yourself u}K>n your knees at the 
very name which I am alxnit to pronounce; linally, 
liecause you arc but a ]K»or fisherman, and 1 am the 
Prince of Ilrancaleone. ” 

At this well-known name, which the young noble- 
man had uttered with the exi)ectation of humbling his 
opfionent to the dust, the fisherman started convul- 
sively. He breathed freely, as if some overwhelming 
weight which had long oppressed his heart had been 
suddenly removed* 
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‘'At! ” cried he, “are you at length in my power, 
moiiKignor 1 Between the poor fisherman and the 
mighty prince there is a debt of blood. You shall pay 
for yourself and for your father. We will now settle 
our accounts, your Excellency,” continued he, raising 
his hatchet alx)ve the prince’s head, who presented the 
gun, which he lield in his hand, to defend hiuiself. 

“ Oh ! you were too hasty in your choice 3 the weapon 
is not loaded. ” 

The prince turned j)ale. 

“There exists between our two families,” continued 
Gabriel, “a horrible mystery, wliich my mother con- 
fided to me upon the brink of the tomb, of which my 
father himself is ignorant, and which no man on earth 
shall ever know. With you it is different, for you are 
about to die.” 

Tie dragged liim into the courtyard. 

“ Bo you know wliy my sister, she whose dishonour 
you have been planning, was devoted to tlie service of 
the Madonna? It was lM.*cause your father wished to 
effect for my mother what you in your turn have 
attempted u[)on the daughhir. There is in your accursed 
house an infamous tradition, which 1 am aljout to relate 
to you. You know not what slow and terrible tortures 
my unfortunate mother endured, — tortures which de- 
stroyed her, which brought her to an early grave, and 
which her angelic soul dared to confide to her son only 
at the moment of its departure, and even then only that 
the relation might make me keep a stricter watch over 
my sister when she was gone. ” 

The fisherman wiped away a tear, and continued , — 
“One day, before my sister or myself was l)om, a 
beautiful lady, richly dressed, arrived upon this island 
in a magnificent boat; she asked to see my mother, who 
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was in those days as fair as my Nisida now is. She 
appeared never to grow weary of admiring her, accusing 
fate of hiding so fine a diamond in such an obscure 
island. She loaded my mother with praises, gifts, and 
caresses, and finally requested the leave of her parents 
to let her accompany her as her companion. The poor 
people, foreseeing, in the protection of so great a lady, 
a brilliant prospect for their daughter, had the weak- 
ness to consent. That lady was your mother; and the 
reason she came in search of this poor innocent young 
girl was this: your mother had a lover, and she wished, 
by this infamous means, to earn the indulgence of the 
prince her huslmnd.” 

“ Be silent, wretch ! ” 

“ Oh! you must hear me to an end, your Excellency. 
The first few days my poor mother found herself sur- 
rounded with the most tender attentions; the princess 
M^as never absent from her for a moment; the most 
flattering words and the finest cloUies were hers, and 
the domestics respected her as if she had been theit 
master’s daughter. When her parents came to visit her, 
to ask her if she regretted having left them, tliey found 
her looking so l^eautiful and so happy that they blessed 
the princess as a good angel whom God had sent to 
them. The prince then began to show a singular affec- 
tion for my mother, and by degrees his manner became 
more familiar and caressing. The princess now absented 
herself for several days, regretting her inability to take 
her dear child (as she was always termed) with her, 
where she was going. 

^ From this time, the prince’s brutality knew no 
bounds; he no longer disguised his shameful project of 
seduction ; he tempted the poor girl with pearl bracelets 
and diamond necklaces ; be }}a88ed from the most ardent 
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passion to the deepest rage, from the humblest prayers 
to the most horrible threats. They shut up the unfor- 
tunate girl in a dungeon, to which but one feeble ray of 
light found entrance; and a frightful gaoler threw her 
every morning a piece of black bread for her day’s sub- 
sistence, swearing to her, every time he thus saw her, 
that her situation would not be changed until she 
became the prince’s mistress. 

“This punishment lasted two years. The princess 
was gone for a long voyage to foreign countries, and my 
mother’s parents believed their daughter to be still 
happy in the enjoyment of her protection. Upon her 
return, having, doubtless, new faults requiring pardon, 
she reproached the prince with his bad management, 
she summoned my mother from her dungeon, feigned the 
movst lively indignation at the horrible way in which 
she had been treated, of which she pretended ignorance, 
wiped away her tears, and, with a refinement of al)omi- 
nable perfidiousness, she received the thanks of the 
victim she was about to immolate. 

“ One evening — I have nearly finished, monsignor * — 
the princess and her companion supped together tete-a- 
tete: the rarest fruits, the most exquisite meats, and the 
most delicate wines were served to my poor mother, 
whose long privations had ruined her constitution and 
weakened her reason. At this supper, they mixed dia- 
bolical philters with her drink ; it is still a tradition in 
your family. My mother felt excited ; her eyes shone 
with feverish brightness; her cheeks Wf*re flushed as 
though they were on ti^. At this moment the prince 
entered. Ohl your Excellency has already seen to-, 
night that Qtod protects the poor. My mother flew for 
refuge, like a frightened dove, upon the princess’s 
bosom, who laughingly repulsed her. The poor girl, 
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lost, trembling, and in tears, threw herself npon*her 
knees in the middle of that infamous room. It was the 
day of Saint Anne : suddenly the house shook, the walls 
cracked, and cries of distress were heard proceeding 
from the street below. My mother was saved! It was 
the earthquake, which destroyed the half of Naples. 
You know well, monsignor, that your old palace was 
rendered uninhabitable from that day.^^ 

“ To what does all this lead ? ” cried Brancaleone, in 
the greatest agitation. 

“ Oh ! simply to persuade you that 3^011 must fight with 
me,” answered the fisherman, coldly, handing him a 
charge for his gun as he spoke. “And now,” con- 
tinued he, in a higher tone, “pray to God, monsignor; 
for I warn you that you shall die by my hand; justice 
must Ik? done! ” 

The prince carefully examined the |X)wder and balls, 
convinced himself that his gun was in a ht condition for 
use, loaded it, and, eager to have the affair settled, took 
aim at the h.sherman; but either from the agitation of 
his mind caused by his adversary's b^rribhj story, or 
from the grass l)eing in a 8lipj)ery condition from the 
storm of the preceding night, as ho advance<l his loft 
foot to take more <lel liberate aim, his foot slipped, and, 
losing his equilibrium, he fell upon his knee, and the 
gun was discharged into the air. 

“That does not count, monsignor,” cried Gabriel, 
handing him a second chaige. 

At the noise of the explosion, Solomon appeared at 
the window, and, instantly understanding to wliat it 
related, he raised his hands to heaven, as if addressing 
a mute and fervent prayer to God. 

Eligi swore a fearful oath and reloaded his weapon in 
haste; but, struck by the young man’s boldness, who 
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remained fixed and motionless before him, by the calm 
and dignified old man, who seemed to be entreating 
God, in the name of his paternal authority, to declare 
himself upon the side of the innocent, disconcerted )>y 
his fall, his knees trembling, he felt the coldness of 
death in his veins. Nevertheless, endeavouring to 
master his agitation, he fired a second time; the ball 
wliistled past the fisherman’s ear, and buried itself in 
the trunk of a poplar-tree. 

The prince grasped the barrel of the gun in both 
hands with deHi)airing energy; but Gabriel advanced 
armed with his hatchet, and at the first blow, cut the 
butt-end completely off. He hesitated, however, to 
slay a defenceless man, and was in uncertainty how to 
act, when two armed servants appeared at the end of 
the road. Gabriel had not observed their approach; but 
when the two traitors had almost reached him, Solomon 
uttered a cry, and rushed to his son’s rescue. 

“ Help, Numa! liclp, Ihmaroiix! deatli to the bri- 
gands! they wish to avssassinab? me! ” cried the prince. 

You lie, Prince of Branc«aleone,” cried Gabriel, and 
with one blow of his hatchet he clove his adversary’s 
skull. 

The two bravoes, who had arrived to defend their 
master, took to flight upon seeing him fall. Solomon 
and his son went up to Nisida’s room. The young girl 
at that moment awoke from her deep sleep; her brow 
was covered with sweat, and she slowly opened her eyes 
ui)on their entrance. 

“ Why do you look on me so earnestly, my father? ” 
said she, with a look of bewilderment, passing her hand 
across her forehead. 

The old man embraced her tenderly. 

" You have this night escaped from a great danger. 
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my poor Nisida," said he; "get up and let us return 
thanks to the Madonna.” 

Accordingly, the father and his two children, prostrat- 
ing themselves before the image of the holy Virgin, 
began reciting the litany. 

But at the same moment the sound of arms was heard 
in the courtyard, the house was filled with soldiers, 
and a lieutenant of gendarmerie, seizing Gabriel, 
addressed him loudly in these words : — 

“ In the name of the law I arrest you for the murder 
committed by you upon the person of his most illustri- 
ous Excellency , the Prince of Brancaleone. ” 

Nisida, ujK>n hearing these fearful words, l>ecanie as 
pale and motionless as a marble statue. Gabriel was 
preparing himself for a desperate and useless resistance, 
when he was stopped by a gesture from his father. 

" Signor tenente,*' said the old man, addressing him- 
self to the officers, " my son has killed the prince in 
lawful defence ; last night he scaled the wall and entered 
our house with a dagger in his hand. The proofs are 
before your eyes. There is the ladder placed against 
the window, and here,” continued he, picking up two 
pieces of broken steel , " is a dagger engraved with the 
arms of Brancaleone. Nevertheless, wo do not refuse 
to follow you.” 

The last words of the fisherman were drowned in cries 
of " Down with the ablrri! down with the gendarmes! ” 
which were repeated ui>on all sides. The whole island 
was in arms, and the fisherracii would have spilt their 
heart’s blood before they would have allowed a single 
hair of Solomon or of his son to bo injured. 

But the old man appeared upon the threshold of his 
door, and, stretching out his arms with a calm and 
grave gesture, which instantly calmed the fury of the 
people, — 
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** Thanks, my children,” said he; "the law must be 
respected. I will myself defend my son’s innocence 
before the judges.” 

Three months have scarcely passed, from the day 
when we first saw the old fisherman seated at the door 
of his house, himself happy in the happiness which he 
had diffused around him, throned like a king upon his 
rock, and blessing his two children, the fairest of the 
island. All is now changed in the fate of this once 
fortunate and envied man. The little smiling cottage, 
which hung over the beautiful bay, like a swan upon 
the banks of a transparent river, is sad and desolate; 
the courtyard, surrounded with its hawthorn hedge, is 
silent and deserted, and tlie happy groups who resorted 
to tlie fisherman’s home at the close of the day are there 
no more. No noise disturbs the gloom of that mourn- 
ful solitude, except, toward evening, the murmuring of 
the waves of the sea, breaking with plaintive sounds 
upon the strand, as if pitying the misfortunes of that 
once happy dwelling. 

Gabriel is condemned. The news of the death of the 
noble Prince of Brancaleone, so young, so handsome, 
and so universally adored, not only agitated the Nea- 
politan aristocracy, but enraged all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest. He was mourned by all ; and a 
general cry of vengeance was raised against the murderer. 

Nevertheless, the magistrates appointed by their office 
to try this deplorable affair acted with irreproachable 
integrity. No consideration foreign to their duty, no 
regard due to the noble and powerful family of tlie slain 
man, could stifle the conviction of their consciences. 
History has retained the memory of tliis celebrated trial, 
and she has no reproach to address to these men which 
are not equally made to human laws. Appearance, that 
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fatal instrument with which the genius of evil so fre- 
quently controverts the truth, was against the innocent, 
and the poor fisherman was condemned to die. 

Trespolo, whose scruples had all been dissipated by 
his fears, was first interrogated, as the young princess 
confidential domestic; he declared, with cool impudence, 
that his illustrious master, wishing to rid himself for a 
few da3"s from the importunities of a young lady whose 
love began to weary him, had taken up liis abode for a 
short time upon the island of Nisida, witli three or four 
of his most trusted domestics, and that he himself had 
taken the disguise of a pilgrim, not wishing to betray 
his Excellency’s incognito to the fishermen, who would 
have beset so powerful a person with their solicitations. 

Two rural guards, wlio were at the time of the mur- 
der upon the top of the hill, confirmed the valet’s long 
deposition by tlieir evidence; concealed by the under- 
wood, they had seen Gabriel strike the prince, and had 
distinctly heard tlie last words of the dying man chilling 
murder. All the witnesses, not even excepting those 
who were called in the prisoner’s favour, only aggra- 
vated his positiem by their evidence. 

It was proved, for the accimtion, that the Prince Eligi 
di Brancaleone, having l)eeome disgusted with a town 
life, had visited the little islainl of Nisida to enjoy his 
favourite amusement of fi.sliing (proof l)eing given that 
the young prince, for the last two years, had always 
been present at the tuniiy-tishing upon his estates at 
Palermo); that, while residing there, (iabriel had recog- 
nised him, having seen him a few days Itefore in Naples, 
where he accora{)anied his sister to the procession on 
Assumption-day, and had doubtless formed a scheme to 
assassinate him. Upon the day preceding the night 
upon which the crime had been committed, Gabriel’s 
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absence, and his father and sister’s agitation had been 
remarked. Toward evening the prince had dismissed 
his attendants, to walk alone, as was his usual custom, 
upon the sea-beach. Surprised by the storm, and not 
knowing his way about the island, he had wandered 
round the fisherman’s house, in search of an entrance ; 
when Gabriel, encouraged by the darkness, and the 
noise of the storm, which would drown his victim’s 
cries, after a long hesitation had decided upon commit- 
ting the crime, and having discharged a gun twice at 
the unfortunate young man without effecting his object, 
he had killed him with a blow from a hatchet; that, 
exactly at the moment when, assisted by Solomon, he 
was about to throw the corpse into the sea, the prince’s 
retainers having appeared, they went up to the girl’s 
room, and, having planned their incredible story, they 
knelt before the Virgin, to put on an appearance of 
innocence in order to render their defence the more 
probable. 

All the circumstances which poor Solomon brought 
forward in his son’s favour turned against him: the 
ladder placed against Nisida’s casement was the prop- 
erty of the fisherman himself; the poniard which young 
Brancaleone always carried about with him for liis 
defence had been evidently taken after his death, and 
Gabriel had hastened to break it, to remove, as far as 
was in his power, the traces of his crime. Bastiano’s 
evidence received no weight: he testified, in order to 
destroy the proof of the premeditation of the crime, 
that the prisoner had not left Inm until tlie com- 
mencement of the storm; but the young diver was 
known as Gabriel’s dearest friend and the boldest 
suitor for his sister^s hand, besides which, at the same 
hour when he affirmed that he had been in the neigh* 
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bourhood of Nisida, he had been observed landing at 
Torre. 

As to the princess passion for the poor peasant-girl, 
this ridieulous assertion obtained no credence whatever, 
more especially the resistance attributed to the young 
girl, and the extreme means resorted to by the prince to 
weaken her virtue. Eligi di Brancaleone was so young, 
handsome, and seducing that no one would have ever 
suspected him of violence, except in getting rid of his 
mistresses. And, finally, as an overwhelming and 
unanswerable reply to all the arguments for the defence, 
a purse of gold, having the arms of Brancaleone worked 
upon it, was discovered under the fisherman’s bed, 
which the prince had thrown, as our readers will 
remember, as a last insult, at Gabriel’s feet. 

The old man was not discouraged at Ibis dreadful 
conjunction of appearances against him. After the 
pleadings of the advocates, w'hose eloquence he had pur- 
chased, he himself defended his son, and threw into his 
speech so much truth, passion, and tears that all pres> 
ent were affected, and three of the judges voted for the 
prisoner’s acquittal; but the majority were against it, 
and Gabriel wa.s condemned. 

This melancholy news spread rapidly through the 
little island, and caused the deepest grief throughout it. 
The fishermen, who, upon the first irruption of the 
military, had taken up arms for the defence of their 
comrade, submitted without a murmur to the sentence 
after the affair had been tried. Solomon liore this 
piercing blow, which passed through his heart like the 
stroke of a dagger, without a sigh escaping from his 
breast, without a tear falling from his eyes; his wound 
did not bleed. Upon the day of his son’s arrest, he 
had sold everything that be possessed, even from the 
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little silver cross, his wife's dying legacy, to the peari 
necklace which had so often flattered his paternal pride, 
when he saw the whiteness of the jewels lost in the 
pureness of his dear Nisida’s neck; he had placed the 
proceeds of the sale of his property in his woollen cap, 
and set off for the capital. He ate only the morsels of 
bread tlirown to him by pitying passers-by, and he slept 
upon the steps of churches, or upon the threshold of the 
court. 

To appreciate the heroic courage of this unfortunate 
father at its true value, the whole extent of his mis- 
fortune must be viewed. The death of his son was not 
the only grief which was wringing the martyr's breast; 
weakened by years and miseiy, he knew that his son 
would only precede him by a few days to the tomb. 
His most bitter anguish was the thought of his family’s 
shame; the first gallow^s which had ever been erected 
upon that island, of such gentle manners, such rigid 
virtue, and such honourable poverty, would be raised 
for Gabriel, and the ignominious punishment would be 
reflected upon the whole population, and would brand 
his forehead with infamy. 

By a melancholy, yet too easy transition in human 
destiny, the poor father now longed for those moments 
of danger which used to make him tremble, — dangers 
in which his son might meet an honourable grave. And 
now all was lost, — a long life of labour, self-denial, 
and benevolence; a pure and spotless reputation, which 
extended even to distant countries; the traditional 
admiration of several generations, who had almost wor- 
shipped him; all these biu served to make the abyss 
the deeper into which the fisherman had fallen in one 
day from his almost regal grandeur; his reputation, 
without which life is not worthy of being endured, had 
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disappeared; none would defend the murderer's father, 
all would condemn him ; his very name would l>e pro- 
nounced with horror, and Nisida, poor orphan, would be 
regarded by every one but as the felon’s sister. 

When all delays were finished, and all poor Solomon’s 
hopes had been successively destroyed, it was observed 
that a strange smile was generally upon his face, as if 
he was l^eset by some secret thought^ and it became 
remarked about the city that the old man had lost his 
reason. 

Gabriel rose upon his last morning, with serenity and 
calmness. He had slept well, and awoke filled with 
a strange happiness; a bright sunbeam falling through 
his grated window trembled upon the straw upon which 
he lay ; and he felt an unaccountable sense of freshness 
and joy pervading his whole l>eing. The gaoler, who 
had treated him humanely since he had been in his cus- 
tody, struck by the cheerful expression of liis face, 
hesitated for a moment Iwdore announcing the clergy- 
man’s visit, unwilling to interrupt the poor prisoner’s 
reverie. Gabriel, however, received the intimation 
with joy ; he conversed two hours with the good priest, 
and shed tears of liappiness upon receiving this final 
absolution. The priest left the prison, melted into 
tears, and loudly ]>roclaiming that never in his life had 
he known a soul so fair and pure, or more full of resig 
nation and courage. 

The fisherman was still ahsorl>ed in consoling thought 
when his sister entered. Fr(»m the day of her brother’ 
arrest, the }K>or girl, residing with an aunt, had neve 
ceased accusing herself of all the misery which ha< 
taken place, and weeping at the feet of her hoi; 
patroness. Bending under her grief, like a lily beneatl 
a storm, she remained for hours pale and motionlese 
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with h*eT tears trickling silently between her beautiful 
white fingers. 

When the time had come to embrace her brother for 
the last time, Nisida rose with the courage of a saint. 
She effaced all traces of her tears, braided her black 
hair, and clothed herself in a white rol>e; the unfortu- 
nate child even endeavoured to conceal her grief by an 
angelical deceit, — she had tlie strength to smile! At 
tlie sight of her fearful paleness, Gabricd felt his lieart 
grow cold, his eyes became dim, and he ran forward to 
meet her, forgetting the chain which fastened him to the 
pillar of his prison ; ho stumbled and would have fallen 
-to the ground had not Nisida rushed forward and caught 
him in her arms. 

The young girl understood the cause of his agitation, 
and assured him that she was in good health. Fearful 
of reminding him of his terrible situation, sbt' spoke 
with volubility of a thousand things, — of her aunt, the 
beauty of the weather, and of the Madonna. In a short 
time she recovered her courage, a faint colour returned 
to her emaciated cheeks, and Gabriel, imposed upon by 
her efforts to app<‘ar well and cheerful, found her still 
beautiful, and thanked God in his heart for having 
spared that feeble creature, Nisida, as though sJie 
possessed the power of reading lier brother’s secret 
thoughts, approached him, and, taking his hand with 
an intelligent air, she murmured in a low voice: — 

‘‘It is fortunate that our father is absent; he will 1^ 
retained in the city for two days. With us it is ditfer- 
ent; we are young, and have courage! ” 

The poor girl was trembling like an aspen-leaf. 

‘‘What will become of you, my poor Nisida?” 
sighed Gabriel. 

“Oh! I will pray to the Madonna. Will she not pro- 
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tect us? ” She paused, struck by her words, to whicl 
the circumstances seemed so cruelly to give the lie 
But glancing at her brother, she continued in an ani 
mated voice, “Assuredly she will protect us. She ap 
peared to me last night in a dream. She held he 
infant Jesus in her arms, and gazed upon me with 
mother’s tenderness. She wished to make us saints, fo 
she loves us; but to be saints, (hibriel, you know tha 
we must suffer. ” 

“Tnie, my sister; go, then, and pray for me; shii 
those .sad thoughts, which will but sliake your firmnesf 
and perha|i 6 my own. Go; we shall see each othf 
again on high, where our mother is exj>ecting us, — oi 
mother whom you have never known, and to whom 
will often speak of you. Farewell, Nisida; wo sha 
meet again in heaven!” 

And he kis,sed her forehead tenderly. 

The poor girl suiiiiiioiumI all her strength to aid Iw 
in this dreadful monn-nt. She walketl toward the do< 
with a Hriu and when she hud reached it, si 

turned and waved her hand as a hnal adieu, preventii 
her agony fnuii (*scaping by a m^rvou.s contraction 
her whole frame ; but when she was once more in tl 
jiassage, a gnmu burst from her oppressed breast, ai 
Gabriel, who heanl it echoing through the vault, l>eliev< 
her heart had burst. 

Then, throwing himself ui>on his knees, and raisii 
his hands to heaven, he cried, — 

“ My siifferiiigH are finished , I liave now nothing b 
to live for. Tiiaiika, God! you k»‘ep my father eh 
where; you would spare a {)oor old man a trial which 
beyond his strength. ” 

It vruH now n<M>n, and after trying every |>0S8il 
means, and expending his gold to the last piece 
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obtain a remission of his son’s sentence, Solomon the 
fisherman entered his son’s dungeon. He was so pros- 
trated with agony that the prison guards were moved, 
and the gaoler wept as he closed the door behind him. 

The old man remained motionless for some time, 
absorbed in contemplating his son. From the wild 
glance of his eye, it might have been guessed that some 
dark scheme was being at that moment planned in the 
fisherman’s mind. He nevertheless appeared struck 
with Gabriel’s beauty. Three months of confinement 
had restored to his skin the whiteness of which tlie 
sun had robbed it; his fine black hair fell in curls round 
his neck, and his sparkling eyes wore fixed upon his 
father Vith a pensive expression. Never had that head 
appeared more beautiful than at this the moment of its 
fall. 

“Alas! my poor boy,” said the old man, “there is 
no hope; you must die.” 

“ I know it,” answered Gabriel, in a tone of tender 
reproach; “it is not that which afflicts me just now. 
But you, why should you have added this interview to 
your sorrows 1 I had hoped — Why did you not stay 
in Naples ^ ” 

“ In Naples,” said the old man, “ they have no pity ; 
I threw myself at the king’s feet, at every one’s feet, 
but there is no pardon, no mercy for us.” 

“ Well, my father, and what of it? Why should I 
dread death ? I dared it every day upon the sea. My 
greatest, my only torment, is the pain it gives to you. ” 

“ And I, thinkest thou, Gabriel, that my only grief 
is to see you die ? Oh ! tu.^t is but a separation of a 
few days ; I shall sooa rejoin you. But a more dread* 
ful grief overpowers me. I myself am a strong man, 
but — ” 
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Ho stop{>od , fearing that he had naid too much; then, 
approaching his sun, ho continuod, in a voice broken 
by convulsive solis, — 

"Pardon mo, my Gabriel; F am the cause of your 
death. 1 should liavc killed the prince with my own 
hand. In t>ur country, children and d(»iard.s are not 
condemned to death. 1 am upwards of eighty yeais of 
age; j should have l)een pardono«l; they b>hl me as 
much when I implored them to panlon ycm. Oncf again, 
forgive me, Gabriel ; I thought my daughtm* was dead, 
and of nothing else; and i did not know tin* law.'* 

"My fjither! my father!” crietl (hihriel, h'lhierly, 
“ why tlo you s[M*ak thus? I w'ould have given iiiy life 
a thou>aiid times to atld a day to youns. Since y«m 
have the strength t4i lie present at my hist hour, have no 
fear; you shall not see me turn pale; your son shall lie 
worthy of yourself.” 

" And he must die! — die! ” cried Solomon, striking 
his forehead wdth the most frantic desjuiir. 

"I am resigned, my father,” s«ii»i (lahriel, calmly; 
"did not Christ asauid to heaven by way of the cro^^7 ** 

“ Yes,” raunmir<»d the old man, gloomily , " hut he 
did not leave l^hind him a sisUtr dishonoured by his 
death.” 

These words, which esca|»ed from the old fisherman 
in spite of himsidf, threw a sinhlen and U‘rrihle light 
u|Hm Gabriel’s soul. For the first time it ent4Teil into 
his mind that his death would Is* infamous; he jiictured 
the hooting fiopuhice pn^ssing around the scafTold, the 
hideous hand of the executioner grasping him hy the 
hair, and the stains of his hlocsi falling ufion his siht4*r's 
white dress, and covering her with disgrace. 

"Oh, that I had a wea|siti! ” cried Gabritd, throw- 
ing his haggard eyes around him. 
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Thfc weapon is not wanting,” answereil Solomon, 
drawing forth a dagger, which had been concealed in 
his breast. 

“Quick, then! kill me, my father! ” said Gabriel, in 
a low voice, but witli an irresistible accent ef persuasion 
and entreaty. “ Ves! 1 confess to you that I flread the 
hand of the executioner. Nisi<la! pfior Nisidal I have 
seen her; she wtis here, even now, as fair and white as 
the Madonna; she smiled to conceal her b>rments. She 
was liajipy, poor girl, lieciiuse shi,* tliought you al>»eiit. 
Oh, it will Ik? sweet to die by your hand! You gave 
me life; take it back, my father; it is the will of God, 
— and Nisiila will !>*• saved. Oh! do not hesihite; 
that would be base in us both; it is for my si.ster that 
I die, for your chihl that you slay me! ” 

And seeing that the old man was subdued by his 
earnest wish, — 

“ Now,” said he, “ .stiib, my father! ” And he offered 
his breast to the bhnv. The poor father raised his hand 
to strike; but a m<»rtal convulsion shook his wlnde 
frame ; he fell into his son\s arms, and they l)oth melted 
into tears. 

“ My poor father! ”said Gabriel, “ I should have fore- 
seen this. Give me the poniard and turn away your 
head; I am young, and my arm will not tremble.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Solomon, in a solemn tone; “no, 
niy son; then you would l>e a suicide! Your soul must 
ascend pure and ludy to heaven! God will give me 
strength. We have yet time! ” 

And a last ray of hope light 'd up the fisherman’s face. 

There now took place in this dungeon one of those 
scenes which no words can descriln^ or j>en relate. The 
poor father seated himself upon the straw by his son’s 
side, and laid his head upon his knees. He smiled 
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in tbe midst of his tears, like an infant, passing his 
hand slowly through his son’s silky hair; he asked 
him a thousand questions, intermixed with a thousand 
caresses. To wean him from this world, he s[K>ke 
unceasingly of the next. Then, hy a sudden change, 
he (questioned him minutely concerning all the circum- 
stances of the past. He frequently paused in terror, 
and counted the Ijeaiings of his heart, as he rememlxirod 
that the fearful moment was a}>proaching. 

Tell me all, my <diild; have you any desire, any 
wish you >¥0111(1 have gratified before you die ? Do you 
leave any woman behind you whom you have loved in 
secret ? ” 

“ I have no one to regret here below but you and my 
sister. You are the only persons whom 1 have loved, 
since my mother’s death.” 

** It is well! comfort yourself; your sister shall be 
saved. ” 

” f )h, yes! I shall die happy.” 

” fy<> y<>w pardon all your enemies? ” 

” ^V^itb all my heart. I pray (tod to grant his pardon 
to the witnesses who have accused me. May Ik* pardon 
me my Isins!” 

“Ha nv old are you, Gabriel? " iiicpiired tlm (»ld man, 
sudd^ily ; for his reason as well as his memory Is^gan to 
f^ii him. 

/ « Twenty-five years, upon All »SaintH* day.” 

“True; the day has been a sad one this year: you 
were in prison.” 

“ Do you remera>x?r that it is just fivi? years ag»i this 
day since I won the prize at the n^gatta at Venice? ” 

“ Tell me about tliat, my l)oy.” 

And he listened with clas|>ed hands, outstretched 
neck, and open mouth. But tlie noise of steps was 
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heard in the passage, and a lieavy kiK^ck upon the door 
reminded the unfortunate pair that the fatal hour was 
come. The poor fatiier had forgotten it. 

Tlio priests had sung the death psalm; the execu- 
tioner was really; tlie procession was alx)ut to set out, 
when Solomon the hsherinan appeare<l suddenly upon 
the threshold of the prison, his eyes on fire, and his 
brow radiant with the glory of tlie patriarchs. The 
old man had recovered all his dignity, and, raising the 
bloody knife above his head, — 

“ The sacrifice is consummated,” he cried in a sublime 
voice. God has not sent his angel to stay the hand of 
Abraham! ” 

The crowd carried him away in triumph.* 

* 'rhe details of this story are kept in the archives of the 
‘H'ortc t’riiiiinale” at Naples We alteretl neither the age 

nor the positions of the persons who appear in the story. One of 
the most eelel>ratc<l adiocxitcs at the Neapolitan bar secured the 
acHpiittal of the old man. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was upon a fine autumnal morning, toward the close 
of IGIm, that a considerable crowd had assembled u]>on 
that part of the Pont Neuf which descends toward the 
Rue l)auphin(^ The object of their attention was a close 
carriage, the door of which a sul>ofiict‘r endeavoured to 
ojH*n ; whilst of four sergeants who were with him, two 
sb>pped the horses, as the others seized the coachman, 
who had replied to their enters to draw up only by driv- 
ing fi»rwanl at full gallop. The}’ continued this stniggle 
for some time, when suddenly one of the doors was vio- 
lently opened, and a young officer in a cavalry uniform 
jumped out ujkui the jvivemeiit, ch».sing tlie carriage im- 
mediately, though not so (juickly as t<> hinder those who 
were nearest from distinguishing a woman uptui the 
Imck s<»at, who seemetl, by the extreme care taken ti» 
hide her face and figure, to have the greate.st interest in 
concealment. 

" IVIonsieur,” said the young man, addressing himself 
ill a haughty amt imperious tone to the officer, “ as 1 
presume that, unless by mistake, your bu.*^iiiess relates to 
me alone, I request you will acquaint me who and what 
it is that has empowered you to stop the carriage in which 
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I was, and which, since I have left it, I demand may be 
allowed to continue on its progress unmolested.” 

" And first, ” replied tlie officer, without suffering him- 
self to be intimidated by this tone and manner of the 
grand seigneur, and intimating at the same time to his 
men still to detain the coach, — “first, have tlie goodness 
to answer me these questions.” 

“ I am all attention, ” replied the youtli, evidently re- 
taining with the greatest difficulty liis 

“ Are not you the Chevalier Gaudin do Sainte-Croix ? ” 
“ I am; captain in the regiment of Tracy.” 

“ The same. Then I arrest you in the king’s name. ” 

“ And ui>oii what authority ? ” 

“ By that of this h^ffre de cachet.'^ 

The chevalier glanced rapidly over the paper, aiul rec- 
ognising immediately the signature of the minister of 
police, seemed now t4> lx* mindful only of the lady who 
had remained in the carriage, ami renewed tlierefore Ins 
first demand. 

“ Be it so, monsieur, ” replied he to the officer ; “ hut 
oljserve, this h*ttre (/e luudivt lx*ars my name alone, and, 1 
rejjeat, gives you no authority to expo.se tlie piTson with 
whom I am to the gaze of [luhlic curiosity. 1 reque.st, 
then, y >u will no longer |>erinit th(» ilefention of my car- 
riage. A.s for myself, conduct me where you wish ; I am 
prepared to follow. ” 

This seemed to the officer a rea.sonahle requiNsf ; for he 
desire<l his officers to releasi* the carriage, which immedi- 
ately proceeded at a rapid nite through the crowd, with 
the laily who still seemed 8f> entirely to absorb the atten- 
tion of the prisoner. 

•Sainte-(yroix, as he had promised, offere<l no resistance, 
and for a short time followed his conductor amid the 
mob, whose curiosity remained unabated; then, at tlie 
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comtr of the Quai de THorloge, a fiacre being drawn up, 
he entered it with the same haughty and disdainful air 
that he had hitherto maintained. The officer seated him- 
self by his side, two of his sergeants got up behind, 
whilst the others, in accordance with the orders they had 
probably Move received, withdrew, calling out to the 
coachman as they did so, — 

‘‘To the Hastille.” 

The (chevalier Gaudin de Sainte-Croix was, according 
to some, the natural son of a French noble, whilst others 
asserted tliat he “was the child of poor parents, and that, 
being unable to endur<' the okscurity of his birth, he had 
preferred a titled illegitimacy, and so denied what he 
really was. As to his birth, thus much was positively 
known : he was lx)rn at Moiitaulian ; and as to his present 
rank in the world, he was a captain in the regiment of 
Tracy. At the period when this narrative commences, 
he was about twenty-eight or thirty years of age, and 
was then a handsome youth, with a countenance highly 
expressive and intellectual, — a lK>on companion and a 
brave officer ; very susceptible of the tender passion , 
jealous to madness, even for a mistress, if she pleased 
him ; protligal as a prince, yet without a revenue ; aiul 
sudden in quarrel, ns those invariably are who, placed in 
a }K)sition to which they wen^ not born, fancy that the 
slightest allusion to their origin is conceived in the desire 
to offend them. 

Toward UKH), while serving in the army, Sainte-Croix 
had become acquainted with the Marcpiis de Brinvilliers, 
then a colonel in the re^^iment of Nonnandy. The 
equality of thtur age, the similarity of their professions, 
their qualities and defects, which were congenial, all 
alike tended to change a mere acquaintance into a since; e 
friendsliip: so that, upon the return of the array, the 
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marquis presented Sainte-Croix to his wife, and ho be- 
c;ime domesticated in the family. This intimacy was 
productive of the usual results. 

The marchioness was tlicn scarcely eighteen years of 
age. In 16ol, about nine years prior to this period, she 
had married the marquis, who ]K>sse8sed an income of 
thirty thousiind livres, to which she brought as dowry 
two hundred tliousaiul in addition, Itcsidcs what iniglif 
accrue from any hereditary possessions.' At eightt*eii 
the marchioness was in all the splendour of her IxMiuty ; 
her figure was small, but exc|uisitely modelled ; her well- 
formed, rounded face was charmingly delicate, and her 
features the more regular as, never affected by any inter- 
nal emotion, they seenunl like those of a stidue which, 
by some magic jKiwer, has bt‘en momentarily en<low«*d 
with life : so that every 4>ne might mistake f<»r tin* serenity 

a pure mind that cold and cruel impassibility which 
was only tlie sign remorse. 

SainU^-Ooix and the marchioness, from the first, be- 
came nuituaily attached; as for the marquis, whether he 
was lilessed with that spirit of conjugal philosophy with- 
out which there then was no go«Kl tasb^, or, alworlxMl in 
his own pursuits, he did not see, or was inditlennit U) the 
fact, bo Ijetrayetl no jealousy of this intimacy, and con- 
tinued that Hickless course of extravagance by which he 
was alrc^ady so much involved, until his emUirmssments 
were ski great that the marchioness, who no longer lovc<l 
him, and who aljamloned herself entirely to her new pas- 
sion, demanded and obtainefl a sfq>a ration. She there- 
iqKiii abandoned her husljaiid’s house, and, of»serving no 
further restraint, lived o|HUily in the society of Saiiite- 
Ooix. 

< She was named Marie Madeleine, had two hrothers and a sister, 
and her father, M. Dreux d'Auhray, was *' lieutenant civil of the 
Chfttelet at Pi^. 
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Thia*condiict, authorised, however, by the daily exam> 
pies of the aristocracy, in no degree affected the marquis ; 
he continued his ruinous career without the slightest 
concern about his wife’s proceedings. But it was very 
different with M. Dreux d’ An bray, who retained the 
scruples of his order. Shockc<l at tlie conduct of his 
daughter, which might reflect disgrace upon his reputa- 
tion, 1 m* obtained a lettre de cnehef^ authorising the 
arrest of Saint(*-Croix, wherever he might be found. 

We have S(‘en the manner in which this arrest had 
l)e(jn elf(‘cted, at the moment when he was seated in the 
carnage with the marchioness, whom the reader has, no 
doubt, recognised as the lady so anxious to avoid the 
euri<»sity of the crowd. It will l>e readily conceivetl 
how much self-restraint was requisite to master a tem- 
perament like that of Sainte-(Voix*s, upon Indni: thus 
arrested in tin* op<»n street ; and although not one word 
esca[)ed him whilst proceeding to the llastille, it was 
hardly possible to conceal the storm of feeling that was 
gathering in his miml. He maintained, however, the 
calmness he ha<l hitherto I'vinced, not only when he saw 
the fatal doors open and dost* iqH>n him, which, like 

those of Dante’s hell, desire the victim they swallow up 

to leave all hope lH*hind him at th«*ir threshold, but 
even during his replies to the customary questions (tf 
the governor. His voice dhl not falter, nor did his 

hand shake, as he signed the register c»f his entry in 

the prison. This done, a gaoler, after conducting him 
through a seri(»s of cold and luunhl corridors, where light 
might penetrate, hut fresh air never, o|Kuied the dotw of 
a cell, into whicli he had Imrely entered when the door 
closed upon Inm. 

Whilst the Indts harshly grated upon his ear, Sainte- 
Croix turned around ti> whore the rays of the moon 
VOL. II. — 13 
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streamed through the bars of a window at the height of 
alx)ut eight or ton feet; they fell upon a miserable bed, 
leaving the rest of the apartment in the deepest darkness. 
He stotni for a moment anxiously listening to the echo of 
the retiring footste])s; then, feeling he was alone ami 
as if longer restraint would have Ikmmi death, he Hung 
himself \ipon his ImmI, with a cry like that of a wild 
l>east, cursing men who tore him fnun the ]>leasnres of 
his joyous life, ami the 1>eity by whom it was permitbMl, 
and invoking every power, what<‘ver might l>e its attri- 
butes, io restore him to lil)iu*ty and revenge. 

In a moment, as if hi'^ wfuds hail summoned it from 
the dej)ths of earth, a buin, tall, pale, and attenuated, 
with long dark hair, and clothetl in a black doublet, 
slowly entered the circle 4if the sickly, bluish light, 
which fell around the window, and approached the bed 
on which Sainte-(h*oix was lyii»g. Naturally brave as 
he was, yet, so sudden was the a)»parition, so conseipient 
u|K)n his wools, that at a perio4l of Iwdief in the mysteries 
of magic, Sainte-tboix di<l m»t duiibl for a itioment that 
the Kvil (hie, who incessantly hauniN tin* paths of men, 
had heard liis prayer, and had ap|M*ari‘d at bis su]>)>lica- 
tioii. He raised himself u|H»n his ImmI, f«*eling with his 
hand mechanically for his sword, whilst ;ih the inysteri(»us 
Ixdng approached him, his hair stood on end, and a 
cold sweat hung in heavy drops upon Ins brow. At last 
the apparition stopped, his eyes lived upon the prisoner’s, 
who returneil his gaze ; then, in a di*ej> tone <»f voi(a», he 
thus addressed him: --- 

** Tliou hast asked, young man, for the means to re- 
venge thyself against man who proscrilxvs, and to con- 
tend against 0o<l who ahaiidons 1hei»; those means I 
IKrtwess, and offer. I>arest thou aeeejit them?’* 

** But first,” detnaiided Sainted Voix, ** who are you?” 
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WWy seekest thou to know who I may be, — since I 
am here at the moment thou invokest me, and bring 
thee what thou hast demanded 1” 

“It matters not,” replied Bainte-Croix, — still under 
the impression that he was dealing with a supernatural 
agent, — “when one agrees to such a compact, it is in- 
different with whom one acts.” 

“Well, then, since thou wishest 1<» know me,” replied 
the stranger, “T am the Italian, Kxili.” 

Sain(e-(/roix shuddered: he awoke from an infernal 
dream to a t^^rrihle reality ; for the name he had heard 
was fearfully celebrated, not (»nly thrmighout France, 
but Ital 3 ^ 

Fxjjatriated u|V)n the suspicion of numerous murders 
by ])oison, r>f which if had lM*en impossible to procure 
j)ro<d, Exili had come from Ihune to Paris, where, as in 
his native country, he so(»n attracted the attention of 
the police; hut here, as Indore, they had been foih*d in 
tlu ir attempts to convict the disciple of Renato and I>a 
Tofana. I»nt tlmngh legal proof was didicient, there 
was enough moral evidence to authorise his detention. 
A /rffrr dr rtirhrf was issued ; Exili was ct»nsigne<l to 
the Pastille, and l»ere he had lH*en eoniined for six 
months prior the arrival of Sainted 'roix. Owing to 
the increase <d the ])risoner.s, the gt^vt'rnor had intn* 
diKMMl l»is new gU(»st t(» the s<>ciety of an t'arlier acquaint- 
ance, and associates! Exili with Sainted hoix, luiawari' 
that he was tlins yoking together two demons. 

Saint<*d hoix, them, ns we have seen, entered the cham- 
ber, ami, owing to its darkness, had not observed his 
m<\ssmale : hut his imprecations revealing his hatred to 
Kxili, the latter seize«l the opj>ortunity td .securing a 
powerful and tievoted adherent, who, fiw, might enable 
him to regain his own freeiloin, or at least avenge liiiii, 
if the Pastille were destined to Im? his tomb. 
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Sainte-Croix*s repugnance to liis companion soon passed 
away, and the skilful master acquired a doscu-ving scholar. 
For the character of the latter, by its good and evil 
qualities, its straiige union of virtuous and vicious prin- 
ciples, had now reached that period of life when it is 
determined h}' the mastery of one or other of these in- 
Cf*ntives. Had an angel met him in his patli, he had 
pnd>ably conducted him to heaven; it was a <lemon he 
encountered, and lie followe<l downward to destruclion. 

Exili was no common practitioner; he was an adept 
in poisoning, — a rival of the Medici, and the T.orgias. 
To him murder had l>ecome an art; he had reduced it to 
fixed rules, ami such was the eh*vation he had attained 
that he pursued it less from interest tlian from an irre- 
sistible love of exjx'riment. (/reation is an attribute of 
the I)eity; destniction, the power he has committeil 
unto man, who seeks, therefore, to eipial the Deity 
by destroying. Such wa.s the pride of Exili, — the pah* 
and ghsuny alchemi.st of the unseen voitl, who, altandon- 
iiig to (dhers the research into the mysteries of life*, had 
discovered those of death. 

Sainte-('roix for aome time he.sitated, but yieldeil at last 
to the raillery of his companion, who depicted tite French 
as in general the victims of their own revenge, falling 
w'ith their enemy, whil.*<t they might surviv**, and tri- 
umph over his grave ; he op|K)si*d to the ImiM and reck- 
less act, which draws down u{>on tlin murderer a death 
more cruel than he hims^df intlicis, the craft of the 
Florentine, which sinihis as it pres4»nts the tleadry p^uson. 
He enunierab'd all those |M>wders and li(|uids of wuiie 
of which it is the projierty to consume hy slow degrees, 
and of others m rapid are the effects that they strike 
down like the lightning, without time Isutig given to 
their victims for the nfteranee of a cry. lly degrees 
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SaintcijCroix canio Uj feel aii intereat in this terrible 
game, which places the*, lives of all in the power of one. 
lie prohted at first by the experiments of Exili, then 
conducted them himself, and at the expiration of a year, 
when he quitted tlie llastille, the scholar was nearly the 
rival of his master. He re-entered society, which had 
banished him, endowed with a fatal w;cret, by which he 
could intlict the misery he had endured. 

S(H»n afhjr, E.xili was similarly released, and sought 
immediaUily Sainte-Croix, who hired an apartment for 
him in the name of his intendunt, Marlin de lireuilli, in 
a narrow street near the Place IVIauIxot, Ixdonging a 
woman named Hrunet. Whether the Manpiise de Erin- 
villicrs had visited him during his detentinii is unknown, 
but it is certain that upon liis freedt)m they were m<»re 
intimate than Ixdore; but past e.\j>erience had taiiglit 
them what to fear. They resolved, therefore, to make 
an immediate trial the science acquiied by Sainte- 
Civdx, and M. d’Aubray was selectc-d by his daughter as 
the first victim. She by this means WiUild free herself 
from a rigid censor and the opponent of her pleasures, 
and w»»uld repair hy her inheritance of Ids pri>perty the 
fortune almost squandered by her husband. Hut a blow 
thus struck must Ihj a decisive one; she wished, there- 
fore, first to test the poison u|K>n another. Whereiipon, 
one morning, when her maid Framboise Koussel entered 
her room after br(*akfast, she gave her a slice of ham 
ami s(»me preserved gooselxTries, that she might parhike 
of theiu as her own. 

The poor girl aU» without suspicion of what she had 
thus reetdvod ; but no sooner had she done so than she 
was indisposed, feeling a great pain in her stomach, and 
as if her heart were pricked with pins ; but she recovered, 
and the marchioiiess in consequence I'eceived from Sainte* 
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Croix, after a few (Jays, another ami more eliir4iciou8 

IH)ison, 

The time for itis trial arrived. M. d’Auhniy went to 
pass the vacation at his villa of OUemoiit, wliitheT Ins 
tlaughter offered to accompany him; and he, believing 
her connexion \yith Sainte-Croix to he now entirely 
broken off, aeceptetl her pi\)posiil with pleasure. Offe- 
inont was a [ilaee well adapted for the crime, situated as 
it was in the fon»-st of Aigne, alxmt four leagm‘s from 
Compiegne ; |K>ison there might do its work Ixdore suc- 
cour coulil arrive. 

M. d*Aubray set out with his daughh^r and a single 
ser\ant. N<*ver had the marchioness Isdore paid so 
x'dulous attention hi her father as she now did, and her 
n*[M‘ntaiice seemed to have increaseil his affection. It 
was then too the marchionesH availed ln*rself of that fear- 
ful power over In^r emotions, of which her h*atures 
never indicated a trace , ever by her fathiT’s si«le, slee}K 
ing in the room ailjoining, taking her meals with him, 
inc4‘KSiint in the most affect ionaU* attentions and the 
kindliest otlices, allowing none to wait uiMin him hut 
herself, and amhlst these care.s, with her infamous project 
.still resting u[Min her mind, mainUining a countenance 
.HO ojNUi and smiling tliat not the mo.st suspicious eye 
couM have marked any expression liut that of tenderness 
and devotion. It was thu.s she pre>ent<Ml to her father a 
iHiihoned soup. lie received it from her hamls; she 
wahdied him as he {larUxik <ff it, and u)Kin her fac<* of 
bronze no sign apjieared of ilu* awful anxiety that must 
have conipresmMl lier Iieart. Then, wdien it was finished, 
she received without the slighh'st emotion the cup from 
hia hand, and retired hi her chamlxir, listening and 
awaiting the result. The effect was {iroinpt. Khe heard 
her fathei utter some complaints and groan heavily , then. 
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unable endure Uie pain, call loudly upon his daughter. 
The marchioness entered. 

Tint now her features Ixitrayed the deepest anxiety, 
which M. d^Aidiray sought to alleviate, cfuisidering it tf> 
Ik* merely a slight iridis|H»Mtioii, for which he was un- 
willing to pr(»cure medical skill. At last, however, his 
symptoms b<*aime so violent, the pain so uiiendurahle, 
that he yielded U) his daughteiV* entreaties, and gave 
orders to send for a ph^’.siciaii. I'hc jihysician came at 
eighf the following ni(»rning, hut l)eing qualitied t<» judge 
of tlie disease only hy the staUunent of M. (FAuhray, 
he (•onsid(*re(i it to he a lit of indigestion, procriljed 
aceonlingly, and returned to ( ’oinpiegne. 

The marchioness now never (|uith*d tie* invalid. Tier 
IkmI was reiiioNed into his room, she (le(‘lared that she 
aloin* would tend him. and thu.N sin* could watch the 
progress an<l the final struggle lK l\ve<“U life and death 
now exhibited in the suHenng.-' »>f h» i father. 

Th<‘ physician came the next inoining, M. d*Aubray 
wa.s w'or.M‘ ; his \omitings luul ceased, ]>ut the pains in 
the stomach had Ix'come more acute, and a strange heat 
consumed his Ix^wels. He was advised a methoil of 
treatment wdiich roiKh*red m‘ces.sary his return l*aris. 
He was, however, so weak that he was doubtful wdutber 
it wouhl not U* Ix'tter lt» stoj) at Comjuegne, but tlh 
marchioness urgeil .st) earnestly iht* necessity of obtaining 
better assi.shinet* 01111! advice than he coidil el.>ewlieie 
ret'eive that M. dWubray decided U[X)ii ndurning home. 
Tie journeyed, reelining in his carriage, his head resting 
upon his daugliter's lK)som; Tor not one moment did a 
look or w'onl Udray the falsehood of her affectionate 
devotion. 

At last they reached Paris. Everything had pro- 
ceeded favourably to the marchioness: the scene was 
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changed ; tlie physician who had seen the first symptoms 
would not witness the agonies of death, and in tracing 
the progress no one could now discover the cause of the 
ilhiess; the thread of inquiry was snapiKjd, and its lines 
were tt)o far asunder to (>ermit their being reunited. 

Ni»twitlistanding every attention, M. d'Aiibray gradu- 
ally grew worse ; the marchioness never quitU3d him. 
After an agony of four days ho expired in her arms, 
Wstowing with his last breath a blessing upon his 
murderess. Her grief u|>on this was so violent and 
unrestrained tliat in coni|>arLson her bn»ther’s sorrow 
ajqwared inditfenuice. But as no one suspected the 
crime, no examination of the iKnly took place, iiad the 
tomb closed without the slightest supj»osition of guilt on 
her part. 

Bui her object was not fully aecoiuplislied; she had 
acquired greater freedom of action, but her father’s will 
did not realiM* her exiH‘ctations; the greater part of Ills 
projierty reverted to her eldest brother, and to the second, 
who w'os a pailiaiiieiitary councillor, thus her own for- 
tune was but slightly increasc*d. 

Sainted 'roix still pursued his gay and extnivagant 
course of life with no ap|iarent means ; he had a stewaixl 
named Martin, three footiinui, George, Ijapierre, and 
IjachausM^e, and ls*side> his ciirriag** and equqiages, other 
conveyaiKMts f»ir hi.s nightly excursions; and as he was 
young and haitds<ime, no one was particularly concerned 
to inquire whence his wealth proceeded. It was tlieii 
customary enough for handsome men to lie well provided 
fur; it was said of Sainte-Croix that he had discoveretl 
the philosopher’s stone. In soeitdy he had made ac- 
quaintance and was on teriuH of friendship with many of 
the nobility and men of fortuin*, aiiiongHi the iatti^r with 
Ueich de Betiautieri a milltoiinuire, the receiver-general 
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of the clergy, and treasurer of the estates of Languedoc, 
— one of those men with whom all things succeed, and 
who seem by the power of money tf) give laws to crea- 
tion. Penautier was connected in business with hi.> 
head clerk, L’AIibert, who died suddenly of apoplexy. 
This event was known to him bdore tlie man's family 
were acquainted with it; all papers ndative t(j their 
partnership disapj>eared, and the wife and tlaughter (»f the 
deceased were ruined. His brother-in-law, tlie Sieiir de 
la Magdelaine, u|K)n some vague rumours as t(» his ileath, 
commenced an inquiry, but died suddenly whilst it was 
proceeding. 

In one instance fortune seemed to abandon her 
favourite. I'enautier was anxious to succeed the Sieur 
de Mennevillette in the offii*f‘ of rt*ceiver-general of the 
clerg>, of alxjut the value of sixty tlumsaiid livres, and, 
knowing that he wished to reMgn in favour of Pieire 
llaiinyvel, Sieur de Saint- Liureiit, he had endeavoured 
to purchase its |K)Ssession, h» the prejudice of the Litter, 
but in vain ; at the express desire of tin* clergy, Saint- 
Laurent received tlie ap|K>intiuent. l^enautier had there- 
upon offered him forty thousand crowns h>r tlie half 
share of this ap|H>iiitment, but Saint-Laurent Imd de- 
clined the pro|>osa]. Their accpiaintanee, l»owevt*r, was 
continued, and Penautier was cont>idered so predestined 
to success that none doubted he would finally obtain the 
ollice he desired. 

In the mean time, the [leriod of mourning ha\ing 
eht{ised, Saiiitc^-Croix and the marchioness openly re- 
sumed their intercourse; her broUiers thenuipmi rcunoii- 
strated, through the medium of a younger sister, then in 
a Carmelite convent ; and the marchioness learnt that her 
father, on his deathbed, had intrustc‘d to them the duty 
of her moral guidance. Thus her first crime was almost 
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fruitless; she wishoil to free liorself from the reniion- 
strances of her father, ami to share his fortune; yet her 
inheritance Wiis so trifling; it had scarcely sulHcetl to pay 
her debts, and the former censures wen* renewed ])y her 
brothers, the older of whom, as president t»f the civil 
tribunal, could separate her again from her lover. Tliis 
inconvenience w'as io Ik* remedied. Lachaussde (piitfeil 
tlie service of Sainti‘-(^roix, and, through the influence of 
the marchioness, was engaged in the service of her 
brothers. But this time, to avoid suspicion, it was 
requisite to employ a |)oison less rapid in its action tlian 
that which hatl killed M. tl’Aubmy. They n^coinmeiiced 
their ex|)eriments not U|Mm animals, lest thii lUtference of 
organisiition miglit defeat their views, but, as Indore, 
/;/ tmiwa /•///. 

The marchioness was known as a pious and charitable 
woman, ever ready b» relieve the distn^ssed, and sharing 
with the SisUirs of Mercy the att4*ndaace upon the sick, 
to wliom she si*nt wine and nnnheine at the hospitals. 
Thus it caus<‘d no surprisi* t*» sei* her at the llot4d I)i»-u, 
distributing biscuits and pres<*rved fruits to the (sm- 
valescent; and her kindiie.s.s, as Wfore, was graUdully 
acknoWl#*dg<Hl, One iiionth suliMS|uent to this she re- 
visited the hospital, to imiuire after some jiatients in 
wdio.se welfarf* she was much interesU»d; she was hdd 
tliey had suffered a relapse, that fresh symptoms had 
su|K*rveiieil, that a deailly languor overcame them, 
Isuieath whose wa.*>ting iiifluetice tliey gmdually ilecliiied. 
Of its cause she could learn iiotliing. The physicians 
Udd her the dis<*iis<*. was unknown, and defied their 
utmost skill. She inquired at the expiration of a fort- 
night: some of the {lutients were <load ; others still lin- 
gered in hopeless agony, animated skeletons, whose only 
signs of life were the voice, sight, and breath. 
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\yitliin two montlis all were dead; medical skill was 
equally foilc3d upon their examination after death, as it 
had been in thc*ir treatment. Such success was encourag- 
ing. Lachaussc^e received orders to accomplish his mis- 
sion. One morning he was desired by his master to 
bring a glass of water and some wine, for himself and his 
secretary, Oonste. He did no; but no sooner had 
D’Aubray touched it with his lips than he pushed it 
away, saying, “ What is it you have brought? I think 
you wish to p(»ison me ; ” then, placing the glass before 
Oonste, he bade him examine it and see what it con- 
tiiiiKMl. I'lie secndary innired a few drops of the liquid 
into a teaspoon ; it had the tasU^ and smell of vitriol. 

Lachaussee now ciime f(»rward, and said he knew what 
it was; that the servant of the councillor having that 
morning bikeii nuMlicine, lie had aeculentally brought the 
glass he had used. And upon this, taking the glass from 
tlie secretary’s haiul, he pret«'nded to taste it, and added 
be was right in his supiMi>ition, — it was the same by 
its smell; and thereupon lie threw what remained of it 
into the lirephiee. As neither of them had taken enough 
of the li(|uitl to Ik* inconveiiieiieeil, the circumstance was 
soiHi forgotU’ii . hut to the marehii>nes.s and Sainte-Croix it 
was a failure, and, at the risk of including many in their 
act «*f revenge, they resolved to einph>y other means. 

Three months elapsed without the iHJCurrence of any 
favourahle opportunity ; but alxnit tlie beginning of April, 
D’Aubray and his brother went to sjHJiid the 
Kaster holidays at Villeqiioy, in Heauce. Lachaussee 
aceompanied them, and received fresh instructions on 
their departure. The day after their arrival a pigeon-pio 
was placed on the table at dinner. Seven persons who 
partook of it were scxin after taken ill : three, who had 
not, were unaffected. Those ui)Ott whom the poison had 
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chiefly acted were M. <l’Aiibray, his brother, and the 
ciiptain of the guaixl. WlmU»vor migiit bo the cause, the 
two former wore tlie iuost4|uiekly indis}>ose4l witli violent 
vomitings; the latter, with others, although sutt\*riiig 
greatly from ])aiii in the sbmiach, did not at first exhibit 
sy in ptoiiis so dangerous ; and here, as Iwfore, all inedieal 
aid was powerless. Tlie 12th of April, live days suh- 
sc'quont tii this, the [iresideiit of the civil court and his 
brother, the councillor, returned to Paris, l)oth so 
changed that they seemed the victims of a long and pain- 
ful illness. 

The iuarchiones.s was then residing in the country, 
where sht* remainetl <luring tlie illiies.s of her brothers. 
At the very first etuisultation all ho|H* of saving the 
presuleiit was aUindoned by his physicians. His case 
wa.s similar to that of his father, and was coiisiden'il to 
Ik- an unknown and incuiiihh* disease. He liecann* tlaily 
wor.M', refuse4l all kinds of fotnl, and was subject to 
inc4‘.xsint \«»niitiiigs. F«»r tin* last three days of his hh*, 
he Cimiplaiiied as if a fire were con.^tantly burning in his 
die’ll, till* flames of which seeineil to Ixi almost imliiated 
by the iispect i>f liis ey<*.s, as the.sc; continiasl animated 
when death was master over the rt'st. At last, tluin; 17, 
ItiTO, he expin?*!. Su.spicioiis w«*re imw excit***! ; his 
iHHly wa^ *»{M;ue*l, and a ftrorvs-vvrbnl was ilniwn up. 
This Wiis done in the pn-.^mc** of MM. Dupn* and 
Durant, surgeon.-*, Vavart, a|H»th**cjiry, ami M. Hachot, 
the meilic^iil attemlant of the brothers. They admitbHl 
that tin? stab* <if tlie sbmiach ami of the duofleiium might 
rt*sult from iKiison; but as certain huimmrK would at 
limes induce the same pheitoiiunta, they wouM mit aflirm 
Unit the death of the [latient (occurred from other than 
imturul causes ; he was therefore interred witliout further 
inquiry. 
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tt was M. Bachot who had particularly recommended, 
as medical attendant ujK)n the councillor, this autopsy 
of his brother. He seemed stricken by the same malady, 
and he sought to <liscover, from the traces of death, 
some means yet U) dehuid life. The symphuii.s were 
similar, an<l, moreover, the councillor was suhject to 
viident paroxysms of mind and Ixsly, which allowe*! Iniu 
no re]>ose ; his Ixnl was torture, yet no sooner ha<l he 
quitted tlian he sought it again, if hut merely as a varia- 
tion of suflering. At the eml ()f three months he died. 
The .stomacli, duodenum, ami liver were similarly dis- 
organised, and presentc^l the .same indications (»f pcasjui 
as his brother’s, and moreover were externally burnt, 
which was, .siiid the physiciaius, an iine(|uivoeal .''ign of 
jioisou ; altlumgh it sonietiine.s hup|»<*ns, added they, that 
a caeochymy is foll(»wed by thi» .sjiine effects; hut no cer- 
hiin evidence could lx* obtained. As for Ijachaus.s<*e, so 
free was he from suspicion that he received a legacy of 
one hundred crowns from the cotineilltw, and a pre.sent 
of one thousjind, also, from the marchi«»nes.s and Sainte- 
()r(»ix, in acknowledgment of his attentions. 

TMevertheless, events of this kind, so frequeiit and 
fiiUil in one family, not only afflicted the heart, hut wt‘re 
fearful to the mind. For death is not malioitnis, it i^ 
rather deaf and blind, — it strikes at mndom , and 
.society was astoni.she<l to view this appanuit rancour 
against all wln» hu-e one name. Yet no .suspicion was 
excited. The marchioness went int-o mourning : Sainte- 
(Iroix continued his c< ur.se of extravagance, and all 
thing.s proceeded a.s usual. He had also, in the mean 
time, Ix^come acquainted with Saint-Laurent, whose 
offleo Penautier ha<l failed to obtain, — wlio, although 
ho had inhoritiHl the immense wealth of his falher-in- 
law, the Sieur Lesecq, who had suddenly died, never- 
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tholoss still haiikoTOil after tlie place of receivor-genoral 
of the clergy of Tjjmgueih»c. Fortune favoured him in 
this resj>ect at last. A ft'w days after he had taken into 
his service, at the recoin meiidation of Sainte-Croix, a 
domestic iiametl Cicorge, Saint-Laurent was tiiken ill, — 
the symjdoms, in every respect as serious as those of M. 
d’Auhray and his sons, only more ra|>id, terminating 
fatally in twenty-four hours. U|K>n tlie day of his di»ath 
an otticer of the supreme court arrived, ami, on the 
recital (d his friend’s illness, »;aiil to the notary, Sainfniy, 
in the presence of the servant^, that it would Iw* reipnsite 
to oj>en the Inxly. One hour after, (t<‘orge disappt*an'd, 
witlnmt a word to any one, and without se(*king his wages. 
Suspicions increased ; hut, as Indore, the examination of 
the Innly was pn^luctive of no detinite r»‘sulf ; the g«*n- 
eral appearance was the same a-^ in tin* cases f»f the 
Messr>, d’Aiihniy, only that Die inti'stines were marked 
with numerous red spots. In Jum‘, Ifltill, INuiautier 
succeeded Saint -1/111 rent. 

Tlie wi<low of Saint-Laurent ent4*rtained suspicions 
which amounted almost to certainty u|>on the Higlit of 
his servant, and to whiidi the following rircumdanct* 
added strength. An ahU*, a p.irticular friend of lht‘ 
decca,Ht*d, aware of the smhhm disjipjM‘arance af tJeorge, 
met him .some days after in the sfo et des Maeon*<^ ni’ar 
the S^irLuiiie. They were Ldh on the sam** .si<le, and a 
hay cart which was jias^-ingaf the time st<»pjM-d up the way. 
fiporgc nii«i*d his liea<l, itiimediatelv recogni.setl tlie ahln*, 
crouclied lnuieath the waggon, and, at the risk of Indiig 
crushed as it proceeded, pa^scil iNUieath it, and thus 
e«ca|KMl fr«»in the siglil of a man wliow* presence naailled 
at onc<* his crime, and made him tnunhle for its retri- 
bution. 

At the inataiiee of Madame de Saiiit-I.»aurent, an 
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acti?e inquiry was commenced, lait in vain; notwith- 
standing every exertion, he escapcMl. In the mean time, 
rumours of these strange, sudden, and unexplained 
deaths were widely circulaU'd in Paris ; in the gay salons 
of which, their frequent discussion l)ecame a source of in- 
(|uietude to Sainte-(^roix. No susjucion at present nested 
upon him, hut precaution w^as requisite*; he thought, 
th<*refore, to obtain a sitiiatitm which shouhl place him 
beyond its reach. A vacancy wa*^ alxuit Ui occur in the 
king’s household, of whicli the purchase*nioney was 
one hundred tliousand crowns; ami althougli without any 
ap])arent r(*sourc(‘s, it was nevertheless stated he was 
ai)oiit t» give this sum. He adtlressed himself to Helle- 
guis(* to arrange this with iVnautier, who was unwilling 
t(» enter into t(*rms; he had no ftirther occasion for the 
services of Saiiite-f'roix ; he ha*! inherited all lie couM 
expect, and endeavoured therefore to induce him to 
renoum*e his project. 

Sainle-(h’oi\, upon this, wrote b» Pelleguise, urging 
Ids reconsideration, dwelling npon the advantages that 
would accrue to all, ami api>«»inting an interview at the 
same time, with a promise of furtlu‘r explanations. 
He then lived in the street des Hernanlins, but the 
plact* of meeting be named was tin* r(»oin be bad hired of 
the Wichuv Hrunet, in the by-street of the Place ^^fau- 
liert. It was here and at the bouse of the ajx>tbecary 
(rlazer that bis (‘XjuTiments were conducted; but by a 
just retribution these maiujmlations were fatal to those 
who prepare*! them. 'Hie a[H>t]iecarv «lied; Martin 
after enduring violent pain, was at bis lavt gasp ; Sainte- 
Oroix himself wjis so ill, although ignomnt <»f the cause, 
that, unable to quit his house, be bad tlie furnace of 
Gla/er brought li> him, that he might continue his ex- 
perimeuta. He wmis then, in fact, engaged in researches 
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into the nature of a poison so subtle that its mere 
emanation was fatiil. Ho hail litNinl of the poisoned 
na[)kin the dauphin, oldest brother of (Charles VII., had 
used, whilst playing at tennis, and traditions, almost 
r»‘cont, had rolattni t-o him the history of the gloves of 
Jeanne «rAlbret; thesi» were secrets wliich, thougli now 
Uwt, Sainte-Oroix liojH‘d bi recover. 

It was amidst tls'se occu|Kitions that i»no id those acci- 
dents ootMirnHl which seem to 1)0 less the n*snlt of chance 
than the will of Heaven. At the moment w’hen, iNUid- 
iiig over his furnace, he watched the ileadly pn»panition 
approach its great4*st intensity, the glass mask he wore 
as a protection against its fumes detached itself, and 
Sainted V<*ix fell as if struck ilowii by a thunderl»olt.* 
His wif»*, surpri^Ml that he did not leave his lal)orat«»ry 
at the usual hour, kieK^knl at the dtKir, and, receiving no 
answer, aware also of his secret and dangerous pursuits, 
alarmed her domestics, who broke o|H»n the d«H>r, ami 
found Saiiit 4 »*(V<iix extende<l near his furnace, and 
around him the fragments of the glass mask. It was 
i 111 possi bl<‘ t 4 ) conceal the circumstance of his death, the 
s»*rvant.*» ha<l seen the Isxly, and couM reveal the facts. 
The comnii^sioiter Kicaol was therefore recpiired ti* put 
everything under seal, and Haiiib^-Ooix’s willow c^m- 
teiiteil hersi lf with clearing away the furnace and the 
remains of thi' ma.sk. 

The news spread rapidly alsiut. Haiiite-t'roix had 

lieeii a public ehanicU*r ; and the rumour that he w*as 

* There are two airounts <if his ileath. MM Vaiithier nitd 
Geranger, authors of the fmtum against IViiaiitier. state that lie 
clieil after an illin^ss of 6ie months, retaining his seiisi^s. and re 
ceiling tho coiisolatioiis of rfdigion The autlior of the Meiuoire 
de la Marquise de Bnioilliers " ndates it on the contrary as 
stated alsoe ; and we adufg this acf*4»iitit ns the most probable, the 
most generally received, and the most popular. 
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about py purchase a place at court had tended still more 
to make him known. Lachauss^e was among the first 
who heard of his death. Knowing that his rooms were 
in posscasion of the authorities, he endeavoured to ob- 
tain possession of some money anti papers, wdiich he 
(lt*clareil to be liis projH^rty, anti reclaimed tlierefore by a 
requisition to that elft‘ct. He received for answer that 
lie must await the removal of the seals ; and if facts justi- 
fit‘tl his statements, whatever belonged to him sliould be 
given up. 

Nt»r was Tjachauas^e' the only one who was seriously 
alarmed by tin* tleath i»f Sainte-(!Jrnix. The marchioness, 
it) wliom all the st^crets of the fatal cabinet were familiar, 
had no sooner h(‘ard of the event than she proceeded to 
the commissioner ; anti although it was late at night, she 
requestiHl an iinmetliatt* interview. But his heid-clerk 
assuring her it was impossible, as his master hatl retired 
to rest, the march it »nes.s jH»rsistetl, reque.sting that he 
might lx‘ awakiMied, aiul that he would give up to her a 
casket, which she wished to receive unopenetl. But find- 
ing her entreaties were usidess, she retired, saying that she 
would M*nd in the morning to receive it. Early, there- 
fore, the next tlay, a man visited the commissioner, 
ofFering from her the sum of fifty louis, if he would 
deliver up the casktd ; but he replied that it was impos- 
sible until the usual formalities had taken place, and that 
then whatever was really her property should at once 
Ix' faithfull}' restored. This answer decided her course ; 
no time was to ln» lost: she set o\it immediately from her 
house ill tlio street Neuvi* Saiut-Paul to her country 
house at Biepus ; and thence to Lit^ge, where she took 
refuge in a convent. 

Saint*e-(!roix\s rooms liad been seejue^tered on July Jl, 
1072 , ami uikui the 8th of August the investigation 
voi.. II. — 14 
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began. Alexandre Delainarre, an attorney, on bejialf of 
the marchioness, put in a paper, declaring that if in tlio 
casket her signature wjis fount! a<Hx(‘tl to a promissory 
note of thirty thousiuxl livres, it was lier int(U)tion to 
declare it void, as olitiiined in an illegal manner. Aftor 
this formality, the tltsw was opeiuMl in the prestuice 
of the Comnussif»ner Picard, tin* ollicer appointed, ami 
the widow of Saint<*“('roix. They lM*gan by arranging 
the hnist* pap<*rs. Whilst they were thus occupied, a 
small mil f«*Il from amongst the pa|>ers, on wliich was 
written, “ My (\»nf<*ssion ; ” hut as all those prestmt had 
no reason to Iwlieve Sainle-(’r<nx to have lH*en a dis- 
honest man, they th*citle«l it should th*stmy«‘d unreatl. 
This done, they proceeded to draw up an inventory <»f 
the proj>erty. One the tirst ohjects which arrested 
their attention wa'^ the casket claimed hy the marchiones.H. 
Her eagerness t-o olitain it ha<l excitetl curiosity, they 
rf*st>lved to commence witli its examination, and ev<*ry 
one |)re.s.S4*«l amuml to know what it coiitaim*d. This, 
however, it is l»cst to relate hy the n^production of the 
prores vrHutl; no language, in such a case, is so jsiwer- 
fiilly descriptive as the otiicial document. 

In the caliiiiet of Siiiiite-Pmix we found a small casket, 
alKiut a f<*4it Htpiare. U]Hm <»|M*iiiiig uhieh there was a half 
slnt'l of pa|NT, in«iorHe«l, ‘My Will;’ Hritten <in one side a** 
follows : — 

I eaniestly illicit tlK>w into whiMc liaiah this casket may 
fall to deliver it theins^dves into the hamls of the Manpiise <lc 
Hriiivilliers dwelling Hue Neiive Saint- Paul, imuimiich ns 
whatever it ronUiins Isdongs to her ah»ne, amt (hen* is nothing 
within it of aiiv utility to another; and in casi* her d(«iith 
should have pn*c<sled mine, that it may U* then hunit, with 
its contents untouchcsl. And to the end that no pim f»f igno* 
ranee may l>e advanced, I swear hy the OtMl wlimn I adore. 
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and by^all that ih sacred, that nothing hut the truth is here 
averred, if j)erad venture these my intentions, in every respect 
so just and reasonable^ are opposed, 1 charge their consciences 
both in this and the world to come with the ac(|uitta1 of any 
responsibility dependent upon niiin*, ileclaring this to be my 
hist will. Done at Paris, this 2()th of May, 1672. 

‘^*Sainte-(’roix.’ 

And nndenieath, these words : ‘ There is a packet, directed to 

M. IVnautier, which should lie <leliver«*d up.' ” 

Such an opening increased the interest of the scene: 
there was a general murmur of curiosity ; but on silence 
Ireing restored, tlie inventory was continued. 

“ A packet W’as found enchwHl, of eight 'leals of different 
arms, imlorsed, ‘To be destroyi^il in case of my death, lieing 
of no use to any one. I hnnibly sup]dicate tlu»se into who>e 
hands these may fall to bum tliein, and all unoi)ent*d I lay 
it as a duty on their cons<*iences.’ In this |Kicket were found 
two more, containing sublimate of mercury. 

“ Item : a p{U*k< t with six seaU, and a simibir inscription, in 
which was another suhliinate, weighing alniut half a pound. 

“ Item : another with thns* packets, one containing half <an 
ounce of .suhliinate; the other, two ounces, and a ipiarter of a 
pound of Koinan vitriol ; ami the thinl, vitriol, calcimsl and 
prejiarcil. In the c^isket then* was also a s<juart* phial, con- 
tiining about half a pint of clear water, the nature of which 
M. Moreau, the pliysician, declared he could not ile-ciil>e 
until it had been subjecUsl to chemical analysis. 

“ Tt4‘iu : another ]»hml, at the bottom of whicli there w’as a 
white sediment. A dolf |M>t, in wdiich there wen* thn*c 
<lrachiiis of pivpared opium. 

“ Il4*m : a folded paper, in wh'ch there were two or tliree 
draclunsof c<»!To>iv(» .snhiiniatt* in |>ow’der Then a small 1m>x, 
in whicli was a kind of stone calhsl t lie ‘ infernal stone;' a 
])a|M^r, containing an ounce of opium; then thn*e ounces of 
regnlus of antimony, .some Hower of epunce, ami a dritsl pn*pa- 
ration of the same. 
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“Item: u packet, indorfted, ‘ To l>e burnt in ca«e,of my 
death,* containing thirty- four letters, said to be in the hand- 
writing of the Miirnuitnc de Briiivilliei-s. 

** Item ; a picket sealetl with six seals, with the same in- 
scription as alxwe, in which wen* hminl tw(*iity-seveu pieces of 
j>a]ier, each indorMnl, * Many curious secn*ts.* 

** I^astly : a picket cmitaining seventy-live livivs, variously 
a«ldn‘sstxl.” 

Tlie examiners found also in tlio casket two Ixmds^ — 
one from tlie Marquise ile l>rinvillii*rs, tlie other from 
Penautier; the first for tliirty thousand francs, the sec- 
ond for ten thousand francs; the one corresponding with 
the death of D’Auhray the father, the other with that of 
Saint-Laurent. This difference showed that, according 
to the tariff of Suinte-(’roix, parricide was ilearer than a 
ciuuuKUi assassination. Thu>, at the moment of his 
death also, he had Ix'ipieatheil lii*- poisons to his mistress 
and his friend. He had not re\elled sufficiently in 
crimes, hut defiled to lx» an accomjdieo in murd4*r, vww 
aft«»r «leath. The fir*'! can* «if the tdliecrs was to aiialy*-** 
the contents of the packets, ami to ti^^t them U[»on differ- 
ent animals, and tin* following i< the repirt of (Liy 
Simon. 

After describing its c.iieful preparation, subtle quali- 
ties, an<l fatal pro{M*rti<*s, he adils: - 

In watei the wt iijht of the commonly thn»ws it 

down, or the foi'im r riH*« and the poison i** [uecipitated. Fin* 
cofisiiineH and di-^ipale-^ what harmh'^** :in«l pun*, and leav«*s 
only an acrhl, pungent niaii'i. whnh !■esiM^ its intluence. 
The effect that the pnMiii plodlMe*^on aniinalH in still ni«>n» 
M'le^ihle ; its in.digiiity is itniforni wlien**t4H*M-i it q»n‘ads, 
litialing all it touche*^, and eonstmiino the inte«>tineH )»\ a vi(>- 
leiit ainl stntiige inflammation. Ihit in animah it** ap{M*anince 
is HO carefully conceal* d that it caiimit U* *h’U»ctv<l ; everj’ 
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part itt apparently eii<l<>wed with life whilnt death cireulateK in 
the veins; and it leaves no tnu'e l>ehin<l of its existence. 
Every kind of test has lx*«jii applied : the first by |w)iiriiig 
some dro[)s of the liquid found in one of the phhils, in oil of 
tirtar and sea water, — and nothing was |>recipiUited at the 
bottom of the vessels into which it was poureil ; the second, 
by pouring the same li<|uid into a siitided vessel, — and no 
matter dry or acrid to the hjiigiie, nor any fixe<l sjilt, was 
found; the third was upon a turkey hen, a pigeon, dog, and 
other aniinaN, and upon di^>section a small ♦piantity of coagu- 
lated bhxKl upon the ventricle of the heait was all that could 
be traiMsl of its action. Two other exj>enments nuule upjii a 
cat ami a pig< on by a whilt* pow’<ler uave similar results; death 
was in both eases gradual, but left ticiircely any trace of its 
cause." 

These results, whilst pr<»ving the extent of Sainte- 
(Toix\s chemical knowledge, exeiteil the suspicion tlmt 
lie had not gratuitously eiuplMyed his «iit ; the late deaths, 
so sudden and uiiexpi'cted, occurred U»,the minds of all; 
the bonds of tin* mareliioness and IViiautier seemed the 
Covenants of bloiKl; and as one %vas akseiit, and the other 
too rich and powiuful to lx* arrested without pnx»f, the 
opposition raisetl by Lachaussde was rememlxred. lie 
hiid stated in the document he put in, ujhui the sealing 
of the effects of the deceiiscd, that ft>r s(*ven years he 
had lx»en in Sainte-t'roix's st^rviee, inchuling thus the 
|Kiriod of his attendance ujkui the hrothers DWuhray. 
The Ixig conUiining the thuus;iiul pistoles, ami thive kmds 
of one hundretl li\ri‘S, had Ixen found in the s[)ot he had 
iiamoil ; it was thereby evident he was well ac<iuainkHl 
with the aihinet ; were this so, he knew of the existence of 
the casket; if he kno>v of that, he could not lx innocent. 
• The widow of the eldest son of M. d’Aubray therefore 
preferred an accusiition ^igainst I^iichausstv, ujuui which 
he was arrested, and })oisoii was found upon him. 'i'he 
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cause was brought bt'fore the Chfitelet ; LachausscH* liriuly 
ileniecl the charge; aiul the jiulges, not thinking there 
was yet a sutliciency of jm»of, coiuleiune<l him to un- 
dergo the question jtrejnfrufoire ; ^ and, ])y virtue of an 
a|>|)eal of Madame Mangi>t de Villareeaux, a decree was 
pronounced, dated March 4, wliicli declared Juan 

Aimdin, called Lachaussee, attainted and convicted of 
having poisoned the late pr<‘sitlent and the councillor of 
the (^ivil Court, to 1 m 3 condeinnetl to be broken alive, 
and to expire up<m the wheel, but previously to Ik* sub- 
jected to the 4 iU‘stion <u‘dinary and extraordinary, to 
obtain a full revelation of his accoiu] dices. By tin* siiim* 
decree, the MarepUM* de Brinvilliers was condemned, by 
defaidt, to have her head cut oil*. 

Lacliausstic underwent the tortun* of th(» “iKH^ts, ” 
which consisU‘d in placing each limb of the e<»inlemne<l 
between two wiXHlen Inxinls, and then compn*shing thest* 
Uigetlicr by a ring of iron, after which wt*dg(‘,s were 
driven down the centre of the wiMulen frames. The ordi- 
nary torture was four, tin* exlraimlinary, I'ight wetlges. 
At the thinl we<lge, I^ichaus.see declared In* was read) to 
confes.*>; the bwtun* was thereiijMni remitb*d. He was 
then placed upon a mattrt‘ss, and, iK’ing unable to sj»eak, 
he requested half an hour Ut recover his strength. The 
following is an extract from the jfntrps-rerfnt/ : — 

* There wen* two klinlH of torture: Xht* f/mstion fnvfHirtttnut and 
theyw#v//<wi ifrt'ninhir 'fhe preparatory i|iieHtioit. or 4*\aiinnati<ai 
hy torture, was uiiiphoed wIm-ii the jinlges, not iM'iiig coioiured, 
desinsl to obUiiu direct pOMif from the avowaln of the culprit, 
prior to fiassing judgment 'I’he */n* sinm prval^Uf ,in\ t he rout rar\ , 
was applied after judgment had li(*en given, with a %iew ti> discover 
hta aiMN>inpliciHi. In the f(»rmer case, a primmer, in the hope ««f 
saving hift life, would freqiiently endure the most frightful t4ir- 
titrea; Imt in the latter, knowing he was cimtlemiied, he rurt*ly 
aild(*<i ilieae to a drmth alremly suflicieutly terrible. 
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‘‘U|#on bis m*(»very, LarbauKseiMidiiiitied bis guill, — that 
Sainti*-(b<)ix bad told biiii that tbc marcbioiierts bad given to 
biin the poinoii with widcii to kill Iier brotbern; that be bfi«l 
]>oison(Hl tbetn in wafer and brofliK; bad mixeil a reddish 
water in the wine of the eldest son of D’Aubray, and clear 
water in the pigeon-pie at Villwpioy ; that f<»r this Sainte-CVoix 
bad ))roniisiM] him a hundred piftiole^, and to retain him 
always in bis service; that be gave hint an account of the 
effect of these jioisons, and bud n*ceived tliem very fre<piently 
from him. Sainte-Croix iuoreo\er told him that the mai- 
cbiom‘ss was not infornusl of bis other poisonings, but be 
thought slio was aware of them, Ix'cause she freipiently spoke 
to him np<»n the matter; that she wish (*d to induc<* him to 
ahsc^md, offereil money for that ]»urpnse, and bad reipiired of 
him the caske^t, with whatever it contained ; and, finai)\, laid 
Sainte-Croix Is eii able to intriHluce any one into the service 
of the widow of tin* ]»resident of the civil court, be would also 
Iiave jKiisoned her, — also, that Sainte-(’roix bad designs upon 
her Kister-iii-law.” 

This confession, removing all further doubt, occai^ioned 
a decree, dat^ d 24tb of March, lOTtl, by \irtue of which, 
Belleguise, Martin, roitevin, Olivier Veron, and the wife 
of a man named Qu<»s<lon, were citeil to appear l)eb*re the 
court; as well, also, as the arrest of I^ijuerre, and a 
suhpijuia to lie served m>on IVnautier. 

In cou8e(|uence, on tin* 21st, 22nd, and 24tb, IVnautier, 
Martin, and llelleguisc* were examinetl. On the 2(>lh, 
the first was released, llelleguise was remanded, and the 
arr<»st of Martin or<b‘red. On the 24th of March, La- 
chausstV was broken upon the wheel. Exili, the princi- 
jMil of all this evil, disapp<*aml like Mepbistopheles after 
the ilestruction of Faiist^ and no one beard more of him. 
•At the end of the year, Martin was released, owing to 
deficiency of j>rcK)f, 
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CHAPTER II. 

DrRiNG the^e proci*etlings the marchioness had remained 
at Liege, ami although retired into a convent, liad hy 
no means renounced certain earthly indulgences; she 
\viU5 reconciled to the death of SaiiiU'-C’roix, though she 
liad loved him so much as to threaten suicide on liis 
account, and had morei»ver apiMunUnl as his successor a 
jH'rson named Theria, of whom, lK*vond his name, no 
information can lx* ohUined. Hut as every successive 
witness had more or less impliciiUHl her, it was residvetl 
to pursue her into the retreat where she hclievetl she 
>vas in safety. Hut this was a commission of great ditti- 
culty, ami requiring much discretion. Desgrais, one of 
the most active oilicers of the mnrerhauasee^ otfereil to 
undertake it. lie was a handsome youth aUiut thirty < 
six or thirty-eight years of age, whose ap|H*aranee in no 
degree l>etrayed the <itlicer of jxdice; he assumed all 
characters with tMpial ease, associating with every grade 
of society, under hi> disguise, from the hi west Iieggar 
to the highest seigneur. liis offer was accepttMl. He 
de{iarted, therefore, for Liege, escorteil hy a Issly of 
archers, and funiished with a letttT from tin* king, 
addressed to the municipal Council of Sixty, in which 
Louis XIV. reclaimed the niarchiom^sH. 

The council, upon the ficrusal of this, onlered her to 
lie delivered up to Desgrais. This was much, hut not 
sufficient for his pur{iose; he dannl not arrest tin* mar- 
chioness ill the convent; for two reasons, — first; 
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because, if made aware of his intentions, she might con- 
ceal herself in some of those cloistered retreats known 
only to her superiors; and secondly, Ijecause an event of 
this kind in so religious a city as Liege would be 
considered a profanation^ and lead to some popular 
excitement, by the aid of which she might lx; able to 
escape. 

Desgrais now considered what disguise he should 
assume, and thinking that of an abbe the least lik<dy to 
awaken suspicion, he presented himself at the convent 
gates as a compatriot returning from Koine, wlio was 
unwilling to pass through Liege without paying his 
res[H;cts to a latly so eminent by her beauty and her 
misfortunes as the marchioness. Desgrais bad all tin* 
manners of the scion of a noble hous<‘ ; and, flattering 
as a courtier, venturnus as a soldier, charming alike by 
hih vivacity and his selLconlidence, his tinst visit M)on 
ohtiiined him the jiromised pleasure of another. This 
was not long delayed; he returned early the in*xl day 
(such attention could not but W plea.>»ing to the mar- 
chioness), and wa> more cordially received than Indore. 
Inkdlectual, and accustomed to gofsl society, of which 
lakdy she had lK»en deprived, she found in De.'^grai^ the 
refined manners of her Parisian circles. 

Unhirtunately, the charmnig ahlx? was obliged to leave 
Liege within a few days; he was consequently nioix* 
urgent for anotlier inUTviow, and this wa.'' arrang«Mi for 
the next day, with all the usual forms of a rendezvous. 
He was punctual, and had Ix^en impatiently expected, 
but by a conjunction of circumstances, which Desgrais 
hml doubtless pmirraiigea, their agreeable conference 
•was continually inWrrupted, and this prt‘cisely at the 
moment when witnesses were most ine(»nv<*nient ; he 
complained of this as a danger that might eomprumise 
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thi'm lK>tli^ anil he besought the marchioness to grant 
him a meeting beyond the city, in a spot where they 
should l>o neitljcr recognised nor followed. His request 
was denied only so long as was necessary to enhance the 
value of the favour, and was finally accorded for the 
siime evening. 

The marchioness met Desgrais at the appointed [dace; 
then, on tiiking her by the hand, ho made a signal, — 
the archers ad \anced, the lover removed his mask, and 
the inamorata was a [)risoner. Desgniis upon this 
returned iinmediatidy to the convent, priwluced his order 
from the Council of Sixty, by which he obtained access 
to the room of the luai-chioness, and licneath her l)ed he 
found a casket, which he immediately sealed up and 
brought away. The marchioness, ujM>n seeing this casket 
in his hands, at first appeareil complebdy overi^ome, but 
recovering heis<df she claimed from him a pa[»er it con- 
tained, entitled her confession; IVsgrais refused it, and 
as he turned t<* give orders to M»t forward on the journey 
Paris, >he tiied to choke hersedf by swallowing a 
pin, hut tliis l>eing oWrved was prevented Iw (Maude 
Kolia, one of the archers. They halted in the evening 
for su[qMir, at which another arclu^r, naim‘tl Ihirhier, 
attfUidiHl, and carefully removed the knives, forks, 
and evi rything with which scdf-di^tructi<m could 1 h» 
attempted; whereu{x>n the marchioness bit a piece from 
the glass out of which she was drinking, but tliis 
she was prevented from swallowing. She then said 
that if Barbicr would save her she would amply re. 
wanl him, and pro]KX>ed for that pur|iose the assassina- 
tit»n of I>(*sgrais; but this he declimnl, adding that 
for any other purpose he was at her disfiosai. There'* 
u|s>n she asked for ])on and {)a|)cr, and wrote the fob 4 
lowing letter: — 
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** My dear Theria, — I am in the custody of Desgrais, 
wlio in forcibly conveying me from Liege to Paris. Come 
and release me.” 

Ibir]»i<*r took the letter and promised U) deliver it as 
a<ldre.ssed, but instead of this placed it in the hands of 
I)<*hgrais. On the morrow she sent another to Theria, 
acquaint ing him that as the escort consisted of only 
eight per.sonrN, four or five df^U^rmined men might readily 
defeat them, ami that she reckom*d upon his making 
tlie attemjit. At last, anxious from not receiving any 
answer, or observing any intlicaiion of an endeavour to 
fulfil lier re<ju(‘sts, she ilesjiatcbed a third; in this she 
lM‘souglit I'lieria, if he were not able to attack the escort 
and freci her, at least to slay two fd the four lujrses 
whieh bidongiMl to it, and to profit by the confusion 
this would cause, l(t gain possession of tlie Ciisket and 
destroy it, iis without ibis she was inevitably lost. 

Although Theria had iieier received theM? li tiers, he 
nevertheless proceeded tt» Maestriclit, through which 
tlie prisoner wji.s to [»ass, and attempted to bribe the 
archers, oUering no less than ten thousiind livres, hut 
they refu.sed it. At Kocrov, the escort was met hy 
M. h* Conseiller Palluau, whom the parliament hail 
empowered to im*et the pris<»ner <»n her way, ami to 
sulnuit h«T to an unexpeete<l exaniinali<m, s<.» that U'ing 
thus taken hy surprise, >he should nt»t have time for 
preparatiiUi. Desgrais tii-st made him acquainted with 
every previous fact, and th»*n placed in his liands the 
casket which had Ihmui a point »»f such extreme solicitude 
to her; M. de l^illuau opened it, and found, lunongst 
others, a pajxjr eiitithai, “My (amfession/* ^ 

^ 1 have made every reseandi t4> obtain this document, 

the obj<H:t of general coiivi>rH;ituiii at the iteriinl it refers to ; but it 
was never printed, either in the “Calotte de France,” the ** Journal 
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This confession was a strange proof of ilie n<*co!»sity 
which constrains tlie guilty to eoniide their criiiios cither 
to tho heart of man or the mercy of God. Sainte*Croix 
had, as has Wen stated, drawn up a confession, which 
was burned; and the marchioness now commits a simi- 
lar imprudence. 

The confession was comprised in seven articles, and 
commenced thus, “ I confess myself to God, and to you, 
my father,” — being a complete narration of all her 
crimes. In tho first article she confessed to have been 
an incendiary; in tho second, to have commenced her 

du “ l*Iaidt»\er tie Nivelle/* or in tho various picas which 

wen^ drawn up for or iigatiist the niari'hiouess. 1 have availed iity- 
Mdf t>f theassisiaiit'Otif my frioiids, !*auliii l*ari.s, Pillon, and Kichard, 
who ha>e Ikh*!! uuahic to ohtaiti any information iifMai tlu* siihj(*ct, 
and also of the :iid of the eminent hihliophilist, M. Charles Ntnlier, 
and t>f M. de Moiitiiiergue ; hut their researches have lK‘en hith- 
ert<» fniitless. It is now ht»]Mde.*ss to think of its disc<»vcry, and 
1 must content no self with ipioiing the opinion of Mailame do 
Jv*%ij;m% in her 2tjlUh and 2T0tli letn*rs. ** Madame dc Hriiivillicrs 
ai*<|muiits us in her confession that heriareer «>f vicious indulgence 
lfc»gan at M'\en \ears of age; that she had since coiitir.tUMi this 
course, and had ism^ukvI her father, !»n»thers, and one of lier 
chiiclrcn, and taken |siison tiorself to test an antidote. Mt^leu 
never i*<)ualleil tins. She iwknowledged it to be her handwriting, 
hut said that it was written during an atUu k of feu*r, and was a 
frenzied, incoherent pnxlm'tion. not worth |K*rusa1. There is now 
no other topic of coiivcrsation hut the acts and deeds of Brinvih 
liers. As she has written in her confeKsion that she has killeil her 
huher, it was doubtless done from the fear of furgeiliiig to acciisi^ 
heraedf of the act ; her alarm lest tiu'se sins may escafie her recol 
iei’Uoii is excellent.*’ 

Hosico, who puhlishcfl at Aiiisterdam in 1792 a new edition of 
the “ r'nuses C’elehres de (iayot de PitaMil/' and who might have 
cotisitlU^i the jjarlianientary |«a)a*rs then extant, adds . — 

.Madame de Ki^vigne does not mention that the marchionesii 
ftad maiie an atteriifit to |s>iiiioii her sister, — a fact which was re- 
corded in her confession/’ 
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uiictaste life at seven years of age; in the third, ta 
have poisoned her father; in the fourth, her brothers; 
in the fifth, an attempt to |)oison lier sister ; and in Die 
last two was a recital of strange and unheard (if deliauch- 
eries. There was in this woman a union of Locusta 
and Mi^ssalina. Antiipiity could oiler notliing more 
flagitious. 

Strengthened by a ]>erfect acquaintance with this 
important document, M. <le Pallnau commenced his 
examination. The in(|uiries were of necessity very 
nuincroUR, and were .severally as to the cause of her 
flight to Liege, whether she knew of the papers found in 
the (casket, as to the first article of her confession, ami 
tln» ot liens generally, the cau.se of the death of her father 
ami her brothers, and if the latter were not brouglit to 
death through the instrumentality of Lachausvec, — to 
all of which ^he pleaded a complete ignorance <»f the 
facts ehargi*d. Slie admitted to base (|intt»‘»i Frame at 
the recomimuidatioii of her relatives upon the ileatli of 
her hrotlnu’s, ami to have met Sainted ’mix after hi< 
lilieration fnun the llastille, hut denied all recollection 
of his inducing her to atttunpt her fallnu’s life, (»r of 
his having given her drug.s for that pur|Ki.s<*, oi having 
said he ** knew tlie means to make her rich.” ami, being 
quest ioneil as to the reason why she had givtui a L>nd 
of tliirty tlimisand livres to Sainted 'nu.x, .die leplied, 
it was a sum ih*posited with him on account of her 
creilitors, for which .she ludd In'* receipt, thougli during 
her journey It was lost, and that her hiislKUul ua^ igm»- 
rant of thi^ act : mor«»ovcr, .she could not reoolh'ct whether 
Diis was gi\en Iwdore or after the death of her hrothtws. 

• Interrogat(‘d as to lier acquaintance with an ap<*thecary 
named (jilazer, she replied si e h.id eonsultetl him three 
times. She pretended ignorance to the last of her letters 
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to Theria and the danger to her by Desgrai^’ts relenlion 
of the casket; she denied, moreover, having perceived 
any symptoms of her father’s illness, either on his visit 
or return from Otfemont in 1666; and explained her 
transactions with IVnautier to have been mere matters 
of money lent and IvuTowed. Thus confining herself to 
a complet4^ system of forgetfulness or d<»n(*gation of the 
facts allegetl, she arrived at Paris, and was eornmitted to 
the (^onciergerie, where soon other cliarges wen^ arlded 
in the b'rrible indictment now preparing against her. 
These were contained chiefly in the depositions of 
Sergeant (Haet, which proved the anxiety of the mar- 
chioness to send T^achauss^ into Picanly, and to obtain 
]>ossession of th<‘ c.isk<‘t o|x»ne<l by Picard ; and Hint she 
had l>oasted of her |K)wer to remove people who incurred 
her tlispleasure. 

Etlnn* H net deposed to the inf imacy bet we« ri S.iinf< 
Croix ami the march iones.s; to have seen some poihon at 
the lioiise of the latter, and to have recogni.si*d it as such, 
lier father U*ing an apothecjiry; that the marchioness, 
rather animated after a party, had one day said her, 
showing her a little hox, “See! this is the way U* 
avenge yourself of your enemies, and, small as this hox 
is, it is full of inheritances;” and that then, startled 
hy her S|>eech,8he liatl enjoined .silence* n[>on it; that, 
l^achansw^e owing her money, sh«' had thnwitenetl Sainte 
(jroix to reveal what she knew, whonuipon he paid her 
demand; and tliat hoth he and the marchioness had 
rdways poison aliout them in case of arrest, 

Therfi were other depositions, — from l.*aurent I’erretb*, 
a servant of the apothecary Gla/.er, and from Marie de 
Villeray, in the service of the marchioness; their evi- 
dence was chiefly hearsay or Hu.s|w»ctive, hut tended 
it)ward the critninatioii of the marchioness; and, finally, 



Des^rais and the attendants deposed to the facts already 
related that had occurred upon her journey from Liege ; 
to wliich was added the statement of Fran^oise Roussel, 
who related the illness she had endured cons^^quent upon 
the poison givtni to her hy her mistress, when testing 
its strength liefore she a<lirnniRLered it to her father. 

ft was ditticMiU. against so much corroliorative evidence 
to oontiiiiie her system of absolute denial ; nevertheless, 
the marchioness persisted in asserting her innocence, 
and committed her defence to M. Nivelle, one of tlie 
most c(dehrated advocates of the day. He conilwted 
each successive count of the indictment with wonderful 
ability, admittiMl the aihilteroiis intercourse of his client 
with Sainte-Croix, hut denied her particijiation in tlie 
<leath of her relatives, wliich he imputed entirtdy to the 
revenge of Sainte-Croix, owing their opposition to 
his acquaintance with the marchioness. As to her con- 
fession, he attacked Us validity hy citations of similar 
cases, where the evidence of an imlividnal against him- 
self had invariably disallowed, iqion the axiom 

Non audit ur per in* volem% — of which he quoted three 
instances. 

• A Spaniard, born at Barcelona, l>eing condemned t*) 
die for an act of homicide, refuseil to confess himself at 
the place of execution, and thi.s notwithstanding every 
entreaty St. Thomas de Villenenve. Aivlihishop of 
Valencia, hearing Uun, and widiing to save tlie soul 
of the culprit, endeavoured t«» indue* a better frame of 
mind; but bis surprise wa.s great when the criminal 
inforiiietl him that he had every reason to curse the con- 
fes.sors, inasmuch as he was condemned to death owing 
^to tin* revelation of bis crime h) a priest, who, Iving the 
brother of bis victim, bail lM*traye«l him, from a desire 
of revenge, into the bands of Justice. The archbishop, 
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fonsiclering the life of the man to be of less consequence 
than the honour of religion, made inquiry as to the 
truth of the statement, and, u|»on its confirmation by 
the priest, subjected him immediately to a severe pun- 
ishment, and obtained the pardon of the criminal, thus 
securing the inviolability and saeredness of confession. 

As a second <‘xample, he cibul the case of an inn- 
kee|H*r, who murdered a guest and concealed his Iwxly in 
his (*elliir. Overcome b}^ remorse, he avowed his crime 
to his coiifess4»r, and showetl even the place where be 
ha«l inb^rred his victim. The relatives of the deceas<‘il, 
after every j>o8sible inquiry, offeretl a large reward for 
information as to bis fate. Whereuixm the confessor, 
tempted by the promiMMl sum, secretly revealed the 
facts the innkee)N‘r had confbled to him. He was con- 
8t*queiitly arreste<l and torture«l ; be avtoveil Ids crimi*, 
Imt charged the Cimfessor with its Indrayul ; iipiUi this 
tiio ('(>urt, indignant at the mcin.s made use of t(» obtain 
possession of the facts, <lechire<l him iniio<*ent and 
remitted his punishment, but condemned the (‘oiifessor 
to 1 h» hanged, and bis Ixsly t<i l»e thrown into the fire, — 
so sacreil to tliem was the rite of confeHsion. 

The third instance was that <if an .\rmenian and hift 
wife, against the latter of wh«»m a wealthy Turk had 
coiueived designs prejudicial to her honour, thnMiteuing 
t»i slay her husUand and herself if she refu^eil <‘oiisent to 
lii.H wishes. She feigned coinplianee. WhereiqMUi her 
liUhlmnd, Ixdng aware of the truth, contrived to slay 
and bury itim with her assistance. Hut short ly after, 
they confessed their crime a prii*st of their nation, 
and be, taking a« I vantage of the circuirishince, forced from 
them various sums of money under tlinnits <if its rr»vela- 
tioii, until they were ruined by bis exactions. When 
they were unable to comply any longer with his extor- 
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tions, lie (lenouiiced them to the father of their victim. 
But this was not attended witli the results expected; 
for the vizier felt as much pity for tlie poor Armenians 
as indigihition against the pric •.-*! who had rohlied and 
betrayed them. He sent, therefore, for the bishop of 
tlie Armenian Church, and d<*iiianded from him the 
punisiiment due to a priest who revealed the secrets of 
the confessional ; to wliich the hishf»|> replied that tlie 
judgment in such Ciise was 4leath by fire, as to confess 
was a <luty <*njoin<*d upon the guilty by the (’hri^tian 
religion, un(h*r pain of eternal punishment. Tlie vizier, 
satisfii*d with this, sent for the accused and bade them 
rcdab^ the facts, which the wiii* did, urging tlie neces- 
sity of the ease in her respect, and detailing the insati- 
able avarice of tin* priist. Aft<*r this, the priest was 
confronted with th<*iu, and. up<»n the sent»*nee of the 
bishop, tin* vizier ordered him to ]>♦• burned alive which 
sentenc<* was carrie<l into ininn*iliate execution. 

Notwithstanding the etlect produced by tlie-e cita- 
ti<»ns, whether the judges tlid m t allow them to bo 
valid, or held the other evidenci* .^uthcient, it was 
appanuit to all, from the turn tin* trial tot»k, that the 
marchioness was to b* c<uidemned. In fact, before evcui 
the judgment was prommnced, tin* Itlth (d fluly. 
l(>7f>, slie saw M. Pirot. doctor of the Sorhoune, enter 
her prison, at the request td the first jiresideut of the 
court. This wortliy magistrate, forestndng the result <d 
tlui trial, and tliinking that spiritual as'*i>tanee sluudd 
not ki withheld until tlie last hour, had obtained an 
interview with this excellent priest, who, although he 
ob«erve<l to the ]m\sident that there were already two 
members attached bi tlie Coucierg<»rie, ami that lie was 
hardly adecpmte bi the task, unable as he was to emliire 
the siglit (d blood, yet as the president ronewetl his 
VOL. It. — 15 
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entreaties, stating that he was most anxious to obtain 
the assistance of one in whom he could place the fullest 
reliance, he consented to undertake the painful task;^ 
for the president assured him that, accustomed as he was 
to the recklessness of crime, Madame de Brinvilliers 
was endowed with a self-possession which had some- 
thing fearful in its character. On the morning of his 
interview with M. Virot, ho had begun the examination 
of the })risoner, which continued thirteen hours, during 
which the accused had heen confronted with Briancourt, 
one of the witnesses by whose evidence she was chiefly 
implicated. On the following day another examina- 
tion, of flve hours, had taken place, in both of which 
she had maintained the utmost resp(»ct toward the 
judges, and the ])roudest contempt toward the witness, 
— reproaching him as a miserable drunken valet, who, 
having been discharged for miscond\ict, was willing to 
bear false witness against her.^ l^irot was introduced 
also by a letter from her sister, belonging to the convent 
of St. James, exhorting the marchioness in the most 
affectionate terms to jdace in him the fullest confidence, 
and to consider him not only as a sj)iritual guide, hut as 
a sincere friend. She had just returned from the court 
when M. Birot entered, where she had for three hours 

^ The following narrative of the last hours of the Marquise de 
Brinvilliers is drawn up from a MvS. left by M. Pirot, whicli is men- 
tioned by Gayot de Titaval, “ Clauses ('(Hebres tome 1, jiage 309, 
Amsterdam, 1764, but whicli has hitherto remained unpublished. 
It was placed in the hand.s of Monsieur Dumas by his learned 
friend, Paulin Paris. 

2 The first president consequently had no hope of being able to 
influence her mind but through the medium of religion ; for it was 
not sufficient to decapitate her in the Idace de la Greve ; her poisons 
most perish with her, or society would obtain no advantage from 
her death. 
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persisted in her course of denial, although the presi- 
dent, in reminding her of the awful situation in which 
she stood, appearing for the last time before men, so 
soon to be ushered into the presence of her God, had 
done this in a manner so affecting that the oldest judges, 
and those most accustomed to such scenes, had shed 
tears. As soon, therefore, as the marchioness perceived 
him, not doubting but that he came as the messenger of 
death, she advanced toward him, saying, — 

“ You come then, monsieur, to announce — ** 

But upon this she was inteiTU])ted by Father Cha- 
vigny, who accom])anied M. Pirot. 

Madame,” said he, “let us begin with prayer.” 

They knelt tog(‘ther, Madame de Brinvilliers request- 
ing the attendants to add for her sake a }>rayer to the 
Virgin; at the conclusion of their supplications, she 
resumed. 

“Assuredly, monsieur,” said she, “you come at the 
request of the president to console me, and it is with you 
that I must pass the little which remains to me of life.” 

“Madame,” replied the doctor, “ I come to adminis- 
ter to you all the sj)! ritual consolation in my power. I 
can only wish it were not upon an occasion of this 
kind.” 

“Monsieur,” the marchioness replied, “we must 
resign ourselves to our misfortunes.” Tlien, turning 
toward Father Chavigny, “Father,” she continued, “I 
am obliged to you for this introduction of M. Pirot, 
and for your promised visits to this place. Pray to 
God, T beseech you, for me. For the future 1 shall 
address myself only to your friend, as I must confer 
with him on matters wliich admit no other hearer. 
Farewell, and may God reward you for the kindness 
you would so willingly have exercised toward me.” 
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Upon tliis Chavigny departed, leaving the mar- 
chioness with M. Pirot and the prison attendants. 
This was in a large room in the tower of Montgom- 
mery. At its extremity tliere was a bed for the woman 
in attendance, and another for the guard. It was the 
same in which the poet Theophile had been confined, 
and near the door some of liis verses were then to ])e 
seen, written by his own hand. The guard, perceiving 
the cause of the doctor’s visit, immediately withdrew 
toward the lower part of the room. Believing tlien 
that her sentence had been already pronounced, tlie mar- 
chioness started tlie conversation with a reference to it j 
but M. Pirot acquainted her that at present this was not 
the case, adding that he did not know precisely when it 
would be, or what might be the result. 

T have no anxiety about the future,” she replied. 
“If my sentence be not yet pronounced, it will be to- 
morrow. I expect it to be death; and the only hope I 
indulge is that of delay between judgment and its exe- 
cution; for were I led forth to die to-day, I should 
have but little time to prepare, and I feel, monsieur, 
how much need I have of more. Yes,” she continued 
after a j)ause, “the more I reflect, tlie more 1 am con- 
vinced that a day is far too short a respite to enable me 
to appear ])pfore the tribunal of my Maker to abide liis 
judgment, having sufiered that of man.” 

Upon this the doctor assured her Ihjit even should sen- 
tence of death be ])ronounced that day, it would not be 
executed until the morrow. “Yet,” he added, “ though 
death be yet uncertain, I highly approve of your resolu- 
tion to prepare for it as though pronounced.” 

Thus the conversation was for some< time continuedf, 
— the marchioness intimating her intention to confess 
the events of her past life, but desirous first to ascertain 
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the opinion of M. Piroi as to lior innocoiico or guilt, and 
wJiat •course he would now recommend her to adopt. To 
which he replied that he was well aware of the fearful 
crimes with which she was charged, and tliat it was 
impossible to hope for pardon from God unless she 
revealed, not only the nature of the poison, but its anti- 
dote, and the names of her accomplices; it was due to 
society that this reparation should be made, for, without 
this, as the system might be continued, she would ]>e 
accountable for the crimes thus committed after her 
d(*ath; and to crime in death, added he, tht*re is no 
remission of punishment; to obtain this, our crimes 
must perish first. 

To these opinions the marchioness acceded, but anx- 
iously asked whether there were not sins of so deep a 
dye, so fearful in number, that the Church dared not 
remit them; and if tlie justice of lleavcui could enum- 
erate, was it possible for its mercy to forgive them. 

Pirot upon this replied, whilst liis heart recoiled from 
her witli fear, that he supposed this (piestion was put iji 
merely a general way, and without particular reference 
to the shit(3 of lier conscience ; but assured her that thci e 
wore no sins to which mercy could not be extended ; 
tliat tliis was an article of faith, and that she could 
not be a true (Jatholic if she doubted its truth; add- 
ing that despair and impenitence alone were irremissible 
sins. 

The marchioness prayed earnestly for grace to receive 
this truth, professing her sincere belief, but adding that 
she was fearful the Almighty would withhold pardon 
from one so unworthy and undeserving of the blessings 
she had enjoyed. The doctor reassured her, and it was 
Vhilst thus conversing that he formed tlie following 
estimation of her character: — 
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“ She was a woman naturally brave, and endowed originally 
with a meek and virtuous imagination, yet seemingly indif- 
ferent to the jmpressions it received; her mind was active 
and acute; her ideas clear and decisive, and expiessed with 
precision and brevity, — ready with expedients in cases of 
difliculty, and at once resolving upon the course to be pursued ; 
yet withal, trifling and inconstant, impatient of repetition, 
which induced M. Pirot not infrequently to change the 
subject of discourse or reintroduce it in a more varied form. 
She spoke seldom, yet well, — without study and without 
affectation; she was always self-possessed, and never misled 
into inconsiderate expressions. It would have been impos- 
sible, either by her conversation or appearance, to have 
imagined one so fearfully criminal as confession proved her to 
be; it is the more a matter of surprise wherein we must 
submissively adore the judgment of God, that when man is 
abandoned to his own will, one blessed with a soul of a 
naturally elevated nature, a presence of mind amidst the most 
unforeseen events, firmness nothing could shake, and a resolu- 
tion to await and endure death if need be, could have thus 
retrograded and become capable of so great a crime as parri- 
cide. She was of a slight figure ; her hair was of chestnut 
colour and very thick ; the head well formed, eyes blue, of a 
mild expression, and very beautiful; skin extremely fair and 
her features by no means disagreeable, yet not collectively 
alluring; her age was forty-six, yet she looked much older. 
Her face generally presented a mild and calm ex]>ression, yet 
at intervals, when sorrowful or excited, the feeling wwis evinced 
by a look in some degree fearful, and her emotions of scorn 
<»r anger were marked by a kind of convulsive, painful 
movement.^’ 

During this first sketch of her past life she remem- 
bered that the doctor had not attended Mass, which she 
besought him instantly to do in the chapel of the Con- 
ciergerie ; praying him to say it on her account, and iii 
honour of our Lady, whose intercession she might thus 
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obtain, as tho Virgin was lier patroness, to whom, amidst 
all crimes and dissoluteness, she had never ceased 
to offer up her prayers. To this M. Pirot consented, 
and upon his return he heard, from a M. Seiiey, that 
the sentence of death upon the marchioness was pro- 
nounced, and that her hand was to be cut off. This 
rigorous addition to her punishment, which was subse- 
quently mitigated, induced him immediately to revisit 
his penitent. Upon his entrance she received liim with 
much serenity, hoping that he had earnestly prayed 
for her, and requesting to know whether slie should have 
the consolation of r(‘ceiving the sacrament before death. 

Madame,” replied the doctor, “ if you are condemned, 
you will then certainly be deprived of tljat consolation, 
and 1 should but deceive if L could encourage such an 
expectation. ” 

He tlien cited the case of the (Constable Saint-Paul, 
against which the marchioness mentioned those of MM. 
de Cinq-Mars and de Thou. 

"I do not think,” said M. Pirot, ‘Hhat tliis was a 
favour conceded to them, as it is not related either in 
the Memoirs of Montresor, or in any other work which 
gives details of tlieir execution.” 

M. Pirot then stated that the usual regulations as 
regarded criminals would be observed in respect to her; 
that communion was not absolutely requisite for salva- 
tion; tlnit there was a spiritual communion in reading 
the Word ; and that if she detested lier crime, had faith 
and charity, death would he as a martyrdom and a second 
baptism. ^ 

The marchioness now contrasted her situation with 
what it would have been had she died at Li^ge impeni- 
tent, or withouj; the expiation of her crimes upon the 
scaffold ; she expressed the sincere regret she felt for the 
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boldness and indifference evinced toward her judges, 
avowing a perfect submission to the sentence to be pro- 
nounced by the president, and good-will toward her 
prosecutor wlio had obtained it, — thanking them both 
with much humility, as her future salvation seemed 
dependent upon its infliction. The doctor was about to 
encourage this feeling, when the door opened and din- 
ner was announced.' 

The marchioness immediately ])laced herself at table 
along with the attendants of the prison, who never 
quitted her apartment, with a mind and manner as easy 
and unembarrassed as tliough slie were doing the honours 
of her own table. She desinMl the two men and the 
woman who watched and attended upon her to seat them- 
selves at the table, and, turning toward the doctor, — 

“Monsieur,” said she, “you will excuse ceremony 
upon your account. These excellent persons have been 
accustomed to take their meals with me, for the sake of 
society; and we will now avail ourselves of it if you 
have no objection,” Then, turning toward the woman, 
she said, “My poor Madame de Rus, I have been very 
troublesome to you for some time, but have a little 
more patience ; you will soon be rid of me. You can 
go to Draset to-morrow ; you will have time enough for 
that, for at about seven or eight o’clock you will have 
nothing more to do with me, for I shall be entirely 
engaged with my confessor, and you will not be allowed 
to enter. From that hour you are free, for I do not 
think you would have the heart to stay and witness my 
execution. ” 

She said this with the most perfect self-possession 
and simplicity; and as those present turned aside to 
conceal their tears, she herself seemed ^o feel for them! 
Then, observing that the dinner remained upon the 
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table, no one partaking of it, she invited the doctor 
to*take his soup, apologising for its common quality as 
unfit to be offered to liim. For herself, she took some 
broth and two eggs, excusing herself to her companions 
for not having offered to assist them, but pointing put 
also that neither knife nor fork had been allowed her 
so to do. Shortly after, she asked permission of the 
doctor to drink to his good health, to which he replied 
by a similar request, at which act of condescension she 
seemed greatly pleased. 

“ To-morrow,” said she, as she placed her glass upon 
the table, “is a fast day, and although — ” 

“ Madame,” replied M. Pirot, “ if your usual food be 
requisite for your support, you need not be scrupulous ; 
for the rule of the Church is not compulsory in a case 
of this kind.” 

The marchioness promised to avail herself of the 
privilege if it were necessary, but hoped that with some 
slight addition to the day^s fare, and the two fresh eggs 
slie should take after the question, it would be unneces- 
sary. “It is true,” says tlie priest from whom these 
details are obtained, “ that T was dismayed at this 
froid^ and hearing her order with the greatest calmness 
the slight addition to her usual meal.” 

The dinner over, writing materials were brought in; 
but prior to beginning the confession of her crimes, she 
addressed a letter to her husband. For at this period 
she exhibited so much affection for him that the doctor, 
wishing to test its sincerity, remarked that he feared it 
was not reciprocated, since her husband had abandoned 
her during the trial. The marchioness, however, ob- 
served that we must not always judge by appearances. 
M. de Brill villiers had ever felt an interest in her, and • 
had fulfilled in all respects his duty in so far as it was 
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within his power; that their correspondence had been 
always continued; if he had not visited her in prison, 
it was because, being overwhelmed with debts, he could 
not return to Paris. Her letter to liira expressed the 
k^dest feeling; she requested forgiveness for her con- 
duct, and fully pardoned her enemies, who had brought 
her to the disgraceful death she was to suffer. She 
expressed a hope also that he would forgive the igno- 
miny this might cast upon himself, and concluded by 
confiding her children to his care, and recommending 
him to consult, for their sakes, Madame Marillac and 
Madame Conste, — with a fervent request for his prayers 
on her behalf. 

The doctor read this letter with attention, but re- 
marked that one of its sentences was unbecoming; it 
was that which mentioned her enemies. He said: 

“You have had no enemies but your crimes; and 
those persons to whom you allude as enemies are those 
who revere the memory of your father and your brothers, 
whom you should have loved much more than they did. ” 

“ But, monsieur,” replied the marchioness,** are they not 
my enemies who have thus pursued me unto death, and is 
it not a Christian duty to pardon and forgive them ? ” 

** Madame,” he replied, ** they* are not your enemies. 
You are the enemy of tlie human race; no one is yours, 
for it is impossible to think of your crimes without the 
deepest horror. ” 

**And for that very reason,” she answered,**! bear 
no resentment against them, and would earnestly wish 
to see in Paradise those who have most contributed to 
bring me into the situation in which I am.” 

** Madame,” said the doctor, ** what mean you? It is 
thus they speak sometimes who wish the de/ith of others. 
Explain yourself, I request.” 
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“Heaven forbid,” she continued, “that you should 
place such a construction upon my words! May they, 
on the contrary, enjoy a long prosperity in this world, 
»and infinite glory in that to come! Dictate another let- 
ter, monsieur, and I will write what you consider mogt 
])ecoming. ” 

This letter finished, the marchioness now wished 
to give attention exclusively to her confession, and 
requested the doctor to write from her narration; “ for,” 
said she, “ I have committed so many sins that, were I 
to do this verbally, I should never })e assured I had 
fully revealed them.” They then knelt, praying for the 
grace of the Holy Spirit; and after repeating the “ Veni 
Creator,” “Salve Kegina,” and the “Confiteor,” the 
marchioness began her narration. At nine o^clock 
Father Chavigny entered the room, and although the 
marchioness seemed vexed at his visit, wshe nevertheless 
received him in a friendly manner. 

“ But why has he come? ” added she, turning toward 
the doctor. 

“It is better,” replied he, “that you should not he 
left alone.” 

“ Are you about to leave me, then? ” she exclaimed, 
with a thrill almost of terror. 

“ Madame answered Virot, “ I will comply with 
your wishes; yet I should feel obliged if you would 
allow me to return home for a few hours, during which 
Chavigny will remain.” 

“Ah, monsieur,” she cried, in much excitement, 
“ you promised not to quit me but in death, and you 
now leave me! Oh, think that it was this morning 
only that I saw you for the first time, and that already 
you are more to me than one even of my oldest friends. ” 

To this Pirot answered that if now he sought repose. 
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it was but to renew liis duties with more effect upon 
the morrow, adding that it was the more necessary as, 
should that he her last day, they would have need, even 
by her own admission, of all the energies they possessed. 
He reminded her that he had been engaged for thirteen 
hours in prayer and other offices on her account; stating 
also that, his health being weak, he was fearful that, 
without the relaxation he now sought, he should be 
unable to assist her at the last. The marchioness 
pressed his attendance no longer, but would not permit 
his departure without refreshment, and desired a car- 
riage to be fetched for him, still earnestly entreating 
his return at six o’clock the next day. Upon return- 
ing the next morning, Pirot found Chavigny and the 
marchioness in prayer; the former was in tears, but the 
latter, always calm, received him with the same feeling 
which she had shown on his departure. 

After detailing how the night had been passed, — in 
writing to her sister, Madame de Marillac, and to M. 
Coiiste, in prayer, accomi)anied by Chavigny, with an 
interval only of two hours’ quiet sleep, she complied 
with the proposal of M. l^irot, and resumed her devo- 
tions with the “ Veni Sancte Spiritus.” This con- 
cluded, he was about to continue her confession, when 
she said : — 

“ Monsieur, permit me first to ask a question upon a 
point of great anxiety to mo. You gave me yesterday 
great hopes in the mercy of God, but I dare not think 
that I can finally be saved without the pains of purga- 
tory. Were even my love of God much more intense 
than it can be, 1 could not expect salvation without suf- 
fering the punishment which is due unto my sins. Now 
I have heard that the fire of the place \yhere the soul 
lingers for a time is similar in all respects to that of 
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hell, where the condemned remain for ever. Tell me 
now, I j)ray yon, — how can the soul, which feels its 
existence in purgatory at the moment of its separation 
from the body, be assured that it is not in hell? How 
can it be aware that the fire which buriKs without 
destroying will be one day withheld? — since the tor- 
ment it endures is as that of the damned, the place simi- 
lar, the punishment the same.” 

"Madame,” replied the doctor, "God is too just to 
add doubt to the punishment he inflicts. At the 
moment of the separation of the soul, it receives the 
judgment of the Creator, hears the sentence which con- 
demns, or the mercy which absolves; knows whether 
it be renewed in the spirit, or abides in mortal sin; 
wh(*ther it be in the fire that is never quenched, or the 
flames which endure but for a time. The sentence you 
will hear the moment the sword of the executioner has 
freed you from this life, — unless, already redeemed, 
you pass immediately into the jiresence of the blessed.” 

The marchioness exjjressed her entire faith in his 
opinions; and, feeling her mind more composed, she 
continued her confession until the expiration of about 
an hour and a lialf, when the first registrar arrived to 
read to her the judgment pronounced by the court. She 
received the order to descend for this }>urj>ose with much 
calmness, still kneeling, and slightly turning lier head, 
then, without tlie slightest tremor in her voice, said 
directly : — 

" I have but a few words to add, and then I shall be 
entirely resigned to you. ” 

Thereupon, with the utmost tranquillity, she finished 
the dictation ,of her confession to the doctor, besought 
him to offer up with her a short prayer; then, putting 
on her veil, and taking with her a book of prayer 
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which Chavigny had left, she followed the turnkejr to 
tlie torture-chamber, where her sentence was to he read. 
They began by an examination^ which lasted five hours, 
during which she revealed all she had promised, but 
denied any accomplices, affirming that she knew neither 
ill what the poisons consisted, nor their antidotes; and 
at the end of this, the judges, finding no further infor- 
mation could be obtained, desired the registrar to read 
her sentence. After reciting the indictment, it con- 
tinued thus: — 

“ That the marchioness should make a public fivowal of, and 
demand pardon for, her crime‘s before the ])rincipal entrance 
of Notre Dame ; to which she should be taken in a common 
cart, baref*ooted, a rope around her neck, holding a lighted 
torch of about two pounds’ w'eight, and thence be conducted 
to the Place de Greve, where she should be decapitated, her 
body burnt, and her ashes scattered to the winds, — being 
first submitted to the torture of both kinds to obtain the 
names of her accomplices ; declaring, moreover, all her 
property inherited by her from her family confiscated ; and 
levying, also, a fine of four thousand livres to the king, four 
hundred for Masses for the repose of the souls of her victims, 
ten thousand livres to the Dame Mangot, and the entire 
expenses of her own trial and that of Lachauss^e. Dated 
July, 1676.” 

She heard her sentence without fear, and without the 
slightest weakness; but when it was finished, — 

“Monsieur,” said she to the registrar, “have the 
goodness to repeat it; the cart, which was unexpected, 
so engaged my attention that I w^as indifferent to the 
rest.” 

The registrar complied with her request. Then she 
was given over to the executioner, and he advanced 
toward her; she immediately recognised him by the 
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ropfe in his hands, and quietly joined and extended her 
own, regarding him coldly from head to foot, hut with- 
out uttering a word. The judges retired in succession, 
and displayed as they did so the terrible apparatus of 
the torture. The marchioness surveyed it with the 
utmost firmness; then, perceiving three buckets of 
water, she turned to the registrar, not wishing to speak 
to the executioner, and said: — 

“It is to drown me, doubtless, that so much water 
has been brought here; for surely, monsieur, consider- 
ing my size, you have not, I trust, the desire to make 
me swallow it.” 

The executioner, without a word, took off her veil, 
and successively all her clothes, then placed her against 
the wall, and made her sit upon the wooden frame of 
the ordinary torture, which was about two feet high. 
The questions as to her accomplices, etc., were now 
again repeated, to which she replied as before, adding 
only,— 

"If you will not believe my word, my body is in 
your power; you can torture that.” 

The registrar upon this made a sign to the execu- 
tioner. He fastened immediately the feet of the mar- 
chioness to two rings placed before her; then turning 
her body backward, he fixed her hands also to two rings 
in the wall, distant about three feet from each other. 
By this the head was at the same height as the feet, 
whilst the body, supported by the trestle, formed a half 
curve, as if resting upon a wheel. Still further to 
stretch the limbs, the executioner gave the rack two 
turns, which brought the feet before distant about a foot 
from the rings, six inches nearer. The following is the 
proces-verhal^ which can alone relate the horrors which 
ensued : — 
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"‘Upon the small trestle, and during the racking, she 
several times said, ‘Oh, my God! they kill me, and yet I 
have spoken truth/ Water ^ was given ; she was much con- 
vulsed, but said only, ‘You slay me.’ Admonished to name 
her accomplices, she replied that she had only one, a man, 
who, ten years since, had asked for poison to rid himself of 
his wife, but that he was dead. Whereupon the torture was 
repeated ; she was slightly convulsed, but would not speak. 
It was again repeated, with similar results. Admonished to 
say why, if she had no accomplice, she had written from the 
Conciergerie to Penautier, to ui^e him to do all for her he 
could, reminding him her interests were his, she replied that 
she had never been certainly aware of any connexion between 
Penautier and Sainte-Croix relative to his poisons, but that 
as a bill had been found in the casket of Sainte-Croix which 
concerned Penautier, and as she had seen them often together, 
she thought this friendship might have extended to a commerce 
of this kind between them; that certainly she had ventured to 
write to Penautier as if she knew it was so, such a step not 
affecting her interests, for either he was an accomplice with 
Sainte-Croix or he was not; if he was, he would do all in his 
power to assist her; if not, it w^as but a letter lost, and that 
was all. The torture was repeated ; she was greatly convulsed, 
but said she could add nothing to her former statement ; to do 
so would be to sin against her conscience.” 

1 The water was given thus : The executioner had near him 
four jars full of water, each containing about two pints and a half, 
and for the extraordinary torture eight of the same size, making 
for the ordinary ten, and for the latter twenty, pints of water, 
which the victim w’as forced to swallow. The executioner held a 
vessel like a wine>strainer in his hand ; he placed this against the 
mouth, and poured two pints and a half down it, leaving an inter- 
val for the prisoner to confess, or reply to the questions put ; but 
if the prisoner continued to deny, he renewed the operation until 
the eight jars were empty. This was supposed to cause all the 
horrible feelings of death by drowning, and was* protracted with 
the most cruel art. 
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The* ordinary torture was now concluded. Already 
, had the sufferer swallowed the half of the water she had 
thought to be sufficient to drown her. They now pro- 
ceeded to the extraordinary application of its pains: 
thereupon, instead of the trestle of two feet and a half, 
one of three feet and a half high was placed beneath her, 
and as this was done without extending the cords, the 
limbs were again stretched, and the ligatures at the wrists 
and feet were so compressed that the flesh was cut and 
the blood flowed rapidly. The proces-verhal continues : 

The torture by the injection of water was renewed, where- 
upon she cried several times, in great agony, beseeching the 
mercy of Heaven. Again admonished to confess, she said 
they might kill her, but she would not lay the guilt of 
perjury upon her soul. The torture was repeated; she was 
again convulsed, but was silent. Admonished to reveal the 
composition of her poisons and their antidote, she replied 
that she was ignorant of this, remembering only that toads 
formed a part ; that Saiute-Croix had never revealed the 
secret ; she thought, moreover, they were not prepared by 
him, but by the apothecary Glazer; some she thought were 
merely arsenical ; that as for the antidote, she believed it was 
only milk, and that Sainte-Croix had said that, provided it 
had been taken in the morning, and a glass of it upon the 
first effects of the poison, there was then no cause to fear. 
Admonished to say whether she had more to add to this, she 
replied that she had confessed all she knew ; that they might 
now slay her, but she could reveal no more. The torture 
was twice repeated, but she spoke not. Upon the third time, 
she answered only with a deep groan and an ejaculation to 
Heaven. Upon which she was unbound, removed from the 
rack, and placed before the fire in the customary manner.” 

*It was near thjs, stretched upon the bed of torture, 
that Pirot met her again; for, feeling himself utterly 
unable to endure the horror of such a scene, he had 
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obtained her sanction to retire and say a Mass,** to the 
end the Almighty might endow her with patience and 
courage to endure her fearful pains; nor had he prayed 
in vain. 

"Ah, monsieur! said the marchioness, as soon as 
she perceived him, " I have long desired your return, 
to receive your consolations. Oli I this torture has been 
prolonged, and dreadfully afflicting; but now I have no 
more to deal with men, and God alone now will occupy 
my thoughts.” 

" And on that account,” replied the priest, “ these 
sufferings are to be considered as blessings, every 
torture being now the means of inclining you toward 
Heaven; therefore, to God alone must your thoughts 
and hopes be directed, and from him must you demand, 
like the penitent King of Israel, a place amidst the 
elect of his people.” 

Upon this the marchioness arose, supported by the 
doctor and the executioner, and, entering the chapel, 
the two former knelt at the celebration of the Mass. 
By this time some persons, induced by curiosity, had 
gained admittance; as they could not be excluded, 
whilst their presence disturbed the devotions of the mar- 
chioness, the executioner closed the choir, and placed 
his prisoner behind the high altar. It was then that 
Pirot, for the first time, marked the change which had 
taken place in her appearance. Her face, ordinarily 
pale, was highly flushed; her eyes gleamed with fever- 
ish excitement, and her body was overcome by fits of 
convulsive shivering. The doctor wished to address to 
her a few words of consolation, but she interrupted him, 
saying: — 

" Are you aware of the ignominy and disgrace of my 
sentence % Do you know it includes fire ? ” 
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He fnade her no answer, but, believing her in want 
of refreshment, desired the executioner to bring some 
wine. The gaoler appeared soon after with it : the mar- 
chioness barely sipped a little, and returned the glass to 
Pirot, who, perceiving at the time that her neck was 
uncovered, placed his handkerchief around her, and 
asked the gaoler for a pin to fasten it; but ho delaying 
so to do, as if afraid she might strangle herself, she 
said, with a melancholy smile: — 

“Ah! monsieur, you have now nothing to fear. M. 
Pirot will be my guarantee. I shall not attempt to use 
it against myself. ” 

The gaoler immediately offered it, expressing regret 
at his delay; and, assuring her that, whatever others 
might have done, he had never suspected such an act, 
he requested to be permitted to kiss her hand, which 
she instantly gave, beseeching him to offer up prayers 
to God for her sake. 

This he very feelingly promised to do, and as he 
retired she again thus addressed Pirot: — 

“ Did you hear me, monsieur? I said there was even 
fire in my sentence, — fire! do you understand me ? and 
although it may be said that my body will not be cast 
into the flames until after death, it is still an infamous 
reproach to my memory; they spare me the pains of 
death by fire, and thereby may free me from a death of 
despair, but disgrace is nevertheless stamped u})on my 
name, and it is of that I think.” 

“ Madame,” he replied, “ it is a matter equally indif- 
ferent whether your body may l)e cast into the flames 
to be thus reduced to aslies, or committed to eartli to be 
there devoured by .worms ; whether it be drawn upon a 
hurdle and cast into the common sewer, or embalmed 
with the spices of the East and laid in a monarch’s 
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tomb. Perish as it may, it will rise again, more glori- 
ous, it may be, than that of some king of the eartlj 
which now reposes in its gilded coffin ; the pomp of the 
grave is for those that survive^ and not for the dead.” 

At this instant a noise was heard at the door of the 
choir; the doctor immediately advanced, and found that 
it arose from a tradesman who disputed with the execu- 
tioner to obtain entrance. It appeared that he had sold 
to Madame de Brinvilliers, before her departure from 
France, a carriage for wliich she still owed an instal- 
ment of two hundred francs. The marchioness^ not 
knowing the cause of the disturbance, called immedi- 
ately to Pirot, who hastened with the executioner to 
her. 

Has my hour come 1 said she. I am hardly yet 
prepared; but no matter, I am ready. 

Pirot reassured her, and explained the cause. 

“He is right,” she replied. “Tell him,” addressing 
herself to the executioner, “ that I will see the debt dis- 
cliarged as far as it is in my power.” Then, as he left, 
she said to Pirot, “ Must I so soon dejiarti Can they 
not spare me a little longer? For, although I am 
ready, as I said, I am not, indeed, I am not prepared! ” 

“We may probably, madam(*,” he replied, “yet have 
time granted us until the evening.” 

But as the marchioness seemed yet doubtful and 
anxious upon this, the executioner, who had heard the 
conversation, and judged his evidence to be conclusive, 
turned his head from the other side of the altar, and 
assured her that she had three or four hours to live. 
She thanked him, and, turning to^vard the doctor, 
expressed a desire of leaving to her sister the rosary she 
carried, but added : — 

“ I am fearful that, upon recollecting the crime I 
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meditated against hex, she will shrink from its accept- 
ance; hut should this not Ije the case, it would be a 
^reat consolation to me to think she wears it after my 
death^ and that thus 1 may be remembered in prayer. ” 

The doctor comforted her by recalling to mind the 
kindness she had already experienced, and besought her 
to pray earnestly, as became a repentant criminal, add- 
ing that he would himself deliver the rosary to Mad<‘- 
moiselle d’Aubray, — most certain that it would be 
affectionately received. 

Seven o’clock struck, and as the sound yet vibrated 
through the chapel, the executioner stood before lier. 
She knew the hour had now come, and, seizing the doc- 
tor’s arm, exclaimed: “ A few moments morel yet a few 
moments, I beseech you! 

The executioner now tied her hands, and with a 
tolerably firm stej) she advanced to the altar, between 
the chaplain of the prison and l^irot; they here sung, 
^‘Veni Creator,” Salve liegina,” and ^‘Tantura Ergo,” 
and Pirot bestowed the final benediction of the holy 
sacrament; she was then led from the chapel, supi)orted 
by the doctor and the executioner's assistant. About 
ten or twelve persons had now assembled, whereu])on, 
finding herself suddenly before them, she drew back, 
and although her liands were tied, contrived fo pull li<*r 
cap over the greater part of her face, and by this move- 
ment broke the rosary, from which a few beads fell. 
She continued, however, still to advance, but was 
stopped by the doctor until the assistant had collected 
the beads, and placed them in her hands ; she thanked 
him with great humility for his kindness, and added: 

"I know I have nothing left me in this world, as 
ev^n the clothes I have upon me belong to you ; but I 
bog before I die that you will suffer me to give this 
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rosary to M. Pirot; it is valueless in itself, and I 
deliver it to him only that he may, on my part, convey 
it to my sister.” , 

" Madame,” replied the man, “ although it is the cus‘ 
tom til at the clothes of the criminal belong to us, you 
may freely dispose of what you have, were it a matter 
even of much greater value.” 

The priest who led her by the arm, felt a thrill as 
the pride of the marchioness acknowledged his civility, 
but tlio feeling that arose from this was internal, and 
her face exhibited no trace of the emotion. She had 
now reached the vestibule of the Conciergerie, between 
the courtyard and tlie first gate, where she was seated 
until the dress was put on in which the public confes- 
sion was to be made. At every stej) lier distressing 
anxiety increased, and it was in the deepest anguish slio 
turned and saw the executioner with the shift worn 
by the criminals in his liands. The door of the vesti- 
bule was next opened, and about fifty s[)ectators were 
admitted; amongst whom were tlie Comtesse d(‘ Soissons, 
Madame du Refuge, Mademoiselle de Sciidery, M. de 
Roquelaure, and the Ablie de Chi may; the marchioness 
upon this was overcome by shame, ami, leaning toward 
the doctor, said ; — 

" And will this man undress me again, as in the tor- 
ture-chamber ? Are not these preparations cruel, turn- 
ing my thoughts at such a time from God ? ” 

The executioner heard this, and reassured her, say- 
ing that the dress he held would be passed over her 
other clothes; this done, he then raised her cap, tied 
her hands again with the cord, placed a rope around 
her waist and neck, and then kneeling, took off her 
stockings and slippers. She now raided her manacled 
hands toward Pirot. 
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"Oh! monsieur said she, "you witness what they 
do I ?ray, pray, approach and console me!” 

He did so, sustaining her head upon his breast, and 
endeavoured to assuage her grief ; but she, in a tone of 
the most heart-rending grief, added, casting her eyes 
upon the crowd, who intently watched tlie scene; — 

"Oh! does not this ajipear a strange and barbarous 
curiosity ? ” 

“ Madame,” replied he, while the tears were in his 
eyes, " consider not the earnestness of these people from 
such a point of view, although it be the true one; think 
of it only as a part of the expiation of your crimes.” 

As he said this, the executioner placed the lighted 
torch in her hands, and as it was very heavy, Pirot su])- 
ported it with his right hand, whilst the registrar for 
the second time read the sentence aloud. During this 
she was greatly agitated, and still more so when, upon 
entering the vestibule, she saw the crowd which awaited 
the procession in the yard; she then stopped, and with 
a passionate movement, as if she would bury her feet in 
the earth, said ; — 

"Monsieur! think you that, after this, M. de Brin- 
villiers can possess so little feeling as to endure life?” 

The doctor tried to calm her excitement, but his words 
were in vain; her face became convulsed, her eyebrows 
sternly knit, her eyes seemed to emit fire, her mouth 
was distorted, and for a moment the demon reappeared 
in every feature. 

During this paroxysm, which lasted a quarter of an 
hour, Lebrun, who was close by, became so inqiressed 
by the effect that the following night, unable to sleep 
and having its reflection continually present to his mind, 
he made the bountiful sketch now in the Louvre, and 
near this a sketch of a tiger, to show that the principal 
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traits in both were the same. She advanced with the 
crucifix in her hand to the door of the prison, where the 
cart awaited her. It was one of the smallest that could 
be obtained, bearing yet about it the signs of the low 
purposes for which it was used, — without a seat, con- 
taining a little straw scattered about in it, and drawn 
by a wretched horse, which seemed to complete the 
ignominy of the vehicle. The executioner made her 
get in first, which she did with great quickness, as if to 
avoid the gaze of the crowd, crouching like a wild beast 
in the left corner, with her back turned toward the peo- 
ple. Pirot next got in and seated himself on her right 
hand ; then the executioner, who was i)laced before her, 
stretching his legs between those of the doctor. His 
assistant was seated outside, with his back toward them 
and his legs upon the shafts. 

It was thus that Madame de S^vigne, who was upon 
the bridge of Notre Dame, with la bonne Descars, saw a 
cap only (Letter 69) as the marchioness was conducted 
to Notre Dame. The procession had scarcely advanced 
a few steps when her face became hideously convulsed 
again, wljich so much alarmed the doctor that he earn- 
estly besought the explanation of her emotion. She at 
first denied that there was any ; but upon his repeating 
the entreaty, she cast her eyes upon the executioner, 
and besought him to sit in front, so as to conceal that 
man. Saying this, she raised her manacled hands 
toward a man who followed the cart on horseback. The 
executioner turned his head, and complied immediately 
with her wish, making a sign as he did so as if he would 
say, “Yes, yes; I understand well what it is;” and 
as upon this the doctor becoming more urgent in his 
inquiries, she said : — 

“The man who lias followed the cart so closely is 
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Desgrais, who arrested me at Liege, and wlio so ill-used 
me when his prisoner; so that I could not, seeing him 
thus here, overcome the emotion you have observed.” 

The doctor endeavoured to subdue the feeling, remind- 
ing her that Desgrais had but fulfilled his instructions ; 
upon which, after a violent struggle, the marchioness 
requested the executioner to resume his former position. 
He hesitated at first, but upon an intimation of Virot’s 
he did so, and the marchioness regarded Desgrais with a 
mild expression, repeating a prayer on his behalf. 

They had now reached the square before Notre Dame; 
the executioner got out, lifted the marchioness from the 
cart, and placed her upon the pavement, followed by M. 
Pi rot, and ascended the steps of tlie church, and placed 
himself behind her, — the registrar being on the right 
hand and the executioner upon the left, and around her 
a vast concourse of persons who were in the church, of 
which all the doors were open. They made her kneel, 
and placed in her hands the lighted torch, which hitherto 
the doctor had almost always borne. The registrar then 
read her public confession, which she began to repeat, 
but in so low a tone that the executioner desired her to 
raise her voice, saying, “Louder! louder! ” whereupon 
with firmness and solemnity, she slowly uttered : — 

“ I acknowledge that, wickedly and revengefully, I 
have poisoned my father and my brothers, and attempted 
similarly the life of my sister, to obtain possession of 
their property, for which I ask pardon of God, the 
king, and the laws of the realm.” 

This concluded, the executioner raised her in his 
arms and placed her in the cart, but without giving her 
again the torch; the doctor followed, and the procession 
moved toward the Place de Grfeve. Prom tliat moment , 
until they reached the scaffold her eyes were never raised 
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from the crucifix which M. Pirot held in his left hand, 
— endeavouring, by the consolations of religion, ‘*to 
divert her attention from the fearful murmur which at 
intervals arose around them, amidst which it was easy 
to distinguish some violent imprecations. 

Upon reaching the Place de Grfeve, the cart stopped 
at some distance from the scaffold, when the registrar, 
M. Drouet, approached the marchioness, and asked her 
if she wished to add anything to her previous confes- 
sion, as the twelve commissioners were at the Hotel 
de Ville, and were prepared to receive it. M. Pirot 
advised her for the last time to confess all she knew ; 
but the marchioness replied, “ I have said all I know 
and can say no more ; which, at the instigation of the 
doctor, she repeated as loudly as she was now able to do. 
Some delay occurred, owing to the difficulty of reaching 
the scaffold in consequence of the crowd, during which 
awful interval she regarded M. Pirot with a calm look, 
and said : — 

" Monsieur, it is not here that we must separate \ you 
have promised not to quit me in life, — I trust you will 
keep your word. ” 

“ Most certainly, madame,” he replied; “ death alone 
will part us. I will not quit you ; do not disturb your 
mind with such a fear.” 

"I expected this of you,” she replied; "you will be 
with me upon the scaffold — near me. And now I must 
bid you farewell ; and as that which awaits me upon the 
scaffold may by its awful preparations divert my mind, 
suffer me now to express my .gratitude ; for if I am 
inclined humbly to endure the sentence of the judges of 
earth, and contritely to await that of Heaven, it is to 
you, to your cares, that I owe this merciful disposition 
of mind. All that remains for me now is to beseech 
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your forgiveness for the anxiety and trouble I have 
caused ; ” and as tears preveiite;d his reply, she con- 
tinued: “Is it not sot You do fully forgive met” 
He wished to reassure her, hut dared not attempt it, 
lest his grief should overcome him; the marchioness, 
observing this, again said: — 

I entreat you, monsieur, to forgive me, and not to 
regret tlie time you have bestowed on me. You will 
say upon tlie scaffold the ‘ De J^rofundis * upon my 
death-stroke, and a Mass to-morrow for me. You will 
do this : you will promise me ; is it not so t ” 

‘'Yes, madame,” said he, hardly able to re])ly; "be 
composed, — T will comply with every request.” 

At this instant the executioner approached the cart, 
and lifted tlie marchioness from it, followed by the doc- 
tor; she then ascended the scaffold, and was made to 
kneel before a Kar of wood which divided it. The 
priest knelt by her side, his face toward the Hotel 
de Ville, whilst the marchioness fronted the river; so 
that in this manner he was enabled to address her to 
the last. 

The executioner now cut off the hair which hung 
around her neck ; and although these preparations lasted 
half an hour, and were at times even harshly conducted, 
she uttered no complaint, and gave no other signs of 
grief tlian by the tears which silently fell, evincing her 
inward agony of mind. He next removed the upper 
part of the dress she had worn from the Oonciergerie, 
l)ound a handkerchief over her eyes, and desired her to 
hold her head erect, which she did, apparently intent 
only on the exhortations of the doctor, repeating at 
intervals the prayers he recited, when they bore imme- 
diate reference to her situation. The executioner haA 
in the mean time drawn from beneath the folds of his 
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mantle a long sabre, which he had thus hitherto con- 
cealed; and as, after pronouncing absolution, M. Ihrot 
saw he was not yet ready, he said these words as a form of 
prayer, which the marchioness slowly repeated after him : 

“ Jesus, son of David and of Mary, have pity upon 
me; Mary, daughter of David, and mother of Jesus, 
pray for me ; my God, I abandon my body , whicli is 
but dust, and leave it to man to burn, and cast it as 
ashes to the wind, in the fulness of faith that you will 
raise it once again, and reunite it to my soul; siilfer, O 
Lord, that my soul may reascend to tlie source whence 
it proceeded; from you it came, unto you let it return; 
and as you are of it the origin and commencement, so 
likewise, O Lord, be its continuance and end! ” 

The words were hardly uttered when the doctor heard 
a dull, heavy blow, like the sound given by a cleaver 
when dividing flesh upon a block, and immediately the 
voice ceased. The sword had passed so swiftly that tlie 
doctor had not noticed the flasli of the steel, and for 
the moment, not seeing the head fall, feared the execu- 
tioner \s hand had failed, and thiit he was about to repeat 
the stroke. But his fear was momentary; the head 
almost directly inclined toward tlie left side, fell upon 
the shoulder, and thence rolled behind, whilst the Iwdy 
fell forward, supported by the rail, and so remained 
exposed to the gaze of the po]mlace, whilst the doctor 
stood and repeated, as he had promised, a De Profun- 
dis.” As he hiiished, the executioner stood before him. 

^ Well, monsieur,” said he, as ho coolly wiped his 
face, was not that an excellent stroke ? I commend 
myself always to God on such occasions, and he has 
never deserted me hitherto. For many days this lady 
^has disquieted me; but 1 had six Masses s^id, and felt 
my heart strengthened and upheld.” 
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* Upon this, he drew a bottle from beneath his mantle, 
raised it to his lips, and drank a little; then, taking 
under one arm the body dressed as it was, and with the 
other hand picking up the head, he threw both upon 
the wood-pile behind the scaffold, to which his assistant 
immediately set fire. 

"On the morrow,” says Madame de Sevigne, "the 
bones of the marchioness were souglit for, as the people 
believed she was a saint.” 

In 1814, M. d’Offemont, father of the present pro- 
prietor of the chateau where the marchioness poisoned 
her father, alarmed at the approach of the allied troops, 
made in one of the towers numerous hiding-places, 
wherein he placed his silver plate, and other valuable 
property. On the retirement of the army beyond the 
frontier, he ventured to withdraw them ; and as he 
sounded the walls, for fear of omitting any ])ortion of 
the property, one of them returned a hollow sound, 
indicating a cavity unknown. The wall was immedi- 
ately pulled down, and displayed a large cabinet, fitted 
up as a laboratory, in which they found a furnace, 
chemical instruments, several phials hermetically sei lied, 
containing a liquid still unknown, and four packets of 
different-coloured powders. Unfortunately, those who 
discovered them attached too little importance to them, 
and instead of submitting these to tlie investigation of 
modern science, destroyed all they found, frightened 
themselves at the deadly substance that they probably 
contained. Thus was lost this unexj)ected and prob- 
ably last opportunity of analysing the ingredients of 
tht‘ poisons, of Sainte-Croix and the Marquise d» 
Brinvilliers. 
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If, gentle reader, yon were at Kome, and visited the 
Villa Pamfili, you would doubtless (after having enjoyed, 
amidst its gardens and ornamental fountains, the cool 
retreats so seldom to be met with in the capital of the 
Christian world) descend toward the Janiciiluiu by a 
delightful road, in which, about halfway, stands the 
fountain Paulina. Passing this, and having lingered for 
a short time upon the terrace of the church of San Pietro 
in Montorio, which commands a view of tin* entire 
extent of Rome, you would next visit the cloister of 
Bramante, in tlio centre of which, at the depth of a few 
feet, upon the s])ot where St. Peter was crucified, a little 
temple, of a mixed Greek and Christian architecture, is 
erected, from whence you would reascend, through one 
of its side-doors, into the church itself. 

Your cicerone w'ould now point out to you, in the 
first chapel to the right, the Christ Scourged ” of 
Sebastian del Piombo, and in the third, to the left, 
“Christ in the Sepulchre,” by Fiamingo; and, these 
chef&-d^cenvre examined, he would next lead you to the 
pictures painted at each extremity of its transept by 
Vasari and Salviati, showing you, and regretfully, a 
copy of the “ Martyrdom ” of St. Peter, by Guido, upon 
the principal altar, where, for three centuries, the 
,VOL. II. — 17 
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“Transfiguration of Eaphael,” taken away by, the 
French in 1809, and restored to the Pope by the Allies 
in 1814, was almost worshipped. As you probably have 
already admired this masterpiece of art at the Vatican, 
do not check the narrative of your guide, but search, in 
tlie mean while, at the foot of the altar, for a tombstone, 
which you will readily know by a cross and the single 
word, — Orate. Beneath this slab was interred Beatrice 
Cenci. 

She was tlie daughter of Francesco Cenci, and, accord- 
ing to the doctrine that, for good or evil, men reflect 
the spirit of their age, he was then the incarnation of its 
worst features. This will be readily seen in a rapid 
glance over tlie history of the time. 

Upon the death of Innocent VJIT., August 11, 1492, 
Alexander VI. ascended the throne of the pontiffs; 
who, as Cardinal Rodrigo Lenzuoli l^orgia, had five 
children born to him by Rosa Vanozza. These were: 
Francesco, Duke of Gandia; Cesare, Due de Valen- 
ti nois; Lucrezia, who was married four times; Giofre, 
Count de Squillace; and another, of whom very little is 
known. The most eminent of these was Cesare, whose 
scheme of making himself tlie King of Italy must have 
been inevitably successful but for one unforeseen contin- 
gency, — the sudden death of his father and his own 
dangerous illness, the result of taking the poisoned wine 
the Pope had prepared for Cardinal Adrian, whose 
wealth he coveted. 

Pius III. reigned twenty-five days; upon the twenty- 
sixth he was poisoned. Cesare Borgia could command 
the votes of the eighteen Spanish cardinals in the Sacred 
College; these he sold to Giuliano della Rovere, who 
was elected Pope, under the title of Julius II. To the 
Rome of Nero succeeded the Athens of Pericles. Leo 
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X. was the successor of Julius II. ; and Christianity 
then evinced a paganism wliicli, passing from works of 
art to the manners of social life, became the peculiar 
characteristic of the period. Crime suddenly disappears 
to make way for vices, yet vices of good taste, such as 
those of Alcihiades and those of which Catullus sung. 
Leo X. died after a reign of eight years, during which 
Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, 
Titian, Andrea del Sarto, Giulio Romano, Ariosto, (Juic- 
ciardini, and Machiavelli had flourished. Giulio de’ 
Medici and Pompeio Colonna wore candidates for the 
papacy upon his death. Equal alike in policy as in merit, 
neither could obtain the majority, and the conclave was 
prolonged, to the great dissatisfaction of the cardinals. 
At last the Cardinal do’ Medici, more wearied than the 
others by the proceedings, proposed to elect, some say 
tlie son of a weaver, others of a brewer, of Utrecht, of 
whom no one had hitherto thought, then Governor of 
Spain during the absence of Charles V. His pleasantry 
was successful; Adrian was elected Rope. lie was a 
genuine Fleming, ignorant of Italian, wlio, upon his 
arrival at Rome, wljen viewing the ehefs-iVcrvvre of an- 
tiquity, collected at such a vast expense by Leo X., was 
anxious to destroy them, asserting that they were tlie 
idols of the ancients. His first act as Rope was to send 
Francesco Chieregato to the Diet of Nuremberg, with 
these instructions, which serve to illustrate the manners 
of the times. 

“ Avow openly, ” said he, " that God has suffered this 
schism and persecution because of the sins of men, — 
more especially those of the priests and prelates of the 
Church, for we know that the Holy See has been stained 
by abominable crimes.” 

Adrian wished to restore the simple and austere' faith 
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and practice of the primitive Church, and carried this 
spirit of reform even to the slightest details. Of the 
hundred grooms, for instance, maintained by Leo, he re- 
tained twelve only, in order, as he said, to have two more 
than the cardinals. Such a Pope could not reign for any 
length of time ; he died, therefore, at the expiration of a 
year. The day after this event, the door of the liouse of 
his physician was decorated with garlands of flowers, 
with this inscription : “ To the Liberator of his country.” 
j Giulio de* Medici and Pompeio Colonna were again 
competitors for tlie pontificate. Intrigues recommenced, 
and opinions were so divided in the conclave that the 
cardinals again proposed to resort to the election of a 
third candidate ; the name of Orsini even was mentioned, 
wlieii Giiilio de’ Medici suggested the following ingenious 
e^^^Hjfent to relieve them from their embarrassment. He 
wanted but five votes; five of his partisans offered to bet 
with five of their opponents a sum of one hundred thou- 
sand ducats that Giulio de’ Medici would not l)e elected. 
Upon the scrutiny which immediately took place, Giulio 
was elected ; but nothing could be said. The five car- 
dinals who had voted in his favour had not sold them- 
selves ; they had wagered, that was all. In consequence, 
tiif 18th of November, 1528, Giulio de/ Medici was pro- 
claimed Pope, as Clement VIT., and generously paid the 
same day the hundred thousand ducats which his parti- 
sans had lost. 

It was ill his pontificate, and during the seven months 
when Pome was held by the Lutheran soldiers, under the 
Conn^table de Bourbon, that Francesco Cenci was born. 
He was the son of Nicolas Cenci, apostolic treasurer 
under Pius V. As this venerable prelate had devoted 
himself to the spiritual rather than the temporal govern- 
ment of his kingdom, Nicolas Cenci had profited by this 
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circumstance to amass a sum nearly equivalent to two 
milflon five hundred thousand francs of our present 
money, which Francesco, his only son, inlierited. His 
youth was passed during the reign of Popes whose atten- 
tion had been so exclusively engaged by the Lutheran 
schism that they had no time to think of events of less 
importance. The result was that Francesco, naturally 
vicious, and possessor of an immense fortune, whicli 
enabled him to ])urchase impunity, abandoned himself 
without restraint to all the debaucheries of his corrupt(*d 
imagination and ])assionate desires. Five times impris- 
oned for his infamous crimes, he had as often . escaped 
punishment by the payment of nearly five million franca. 
It must be also remembered that Popes were much in 
want of money at tliis time, Undcu* tlie pontificate of 
Gregory XtlT., serious attention was drawn to the acts 
of Francesco. Under the ]>ologn(‘se Buoucampagno, 
every crime was tolerated, provided always tlie assassin 
and the judges were well paid. Murder and rape wore 
so common that justice was not cognisant of such trifles 
if no one ap])eared to prosecute the crime. So the piety 
of Gregory XTII. was rewarded, and he had the joy of 
witnessing the da}’’ of St. Bartholomew. 

Francesco was then about forty-four or forty-five years 
of age, five feet four inches high, very strong, and ex- 
tremely well proportioned, although rather thin; his hair 
was grayish, his eyes large and expressive, although over- 
hung too much by the upper eyelid ; his nose long, lips 
thin, wearing generally an agreeable smile, which was 
changed into an indication of deadly hatred in the pres- 
ence of an enemy ; then, however slightly he might be 
excited, he was seized by a nervous trembling, which 
prolonged itse}^ in a species of shivering fit long after 
the cause of the irritation had passed away; adroit in 
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all manly exercises ; an excellent horseman, he rode at 
times without resting from Rome to !N‘ai)les, forty-one 
leagues distant from each other ; journeying without fear 
of the brigands, though oftentimes alone, and with no 
other arms than a sword and a poniard. Tf his horse 
fell from fatigue, he bought another ; if the purchase was 
refused, he seized it; if resistance were made, he struck, 
and that always with the point, never with the handle 
of his weapon. Moreover, since he was well known 
throughout the papal States, and his generosity was 
admitted, no one opposed liis wish ; some yielded through 
fear, others through interest. Tnjpious, sacrilegious, and 
an atheist, lie never entered a church, or, if he did, it 
was to blaspheme, and not to pray. He had married an 
heiress, whose name is unknown, and who left him seven 
children, five hoys and two girls. His second wife was 
Lucrezia Petroni, who, excepting the brilliant fairness of 
her complexion, was the perfect type of Roman beauty. 
As if every feeling of human nature was denied him, he 
hated his own offspring, — a feeling which he hardly 
strove to conceal; and it is related of him that, when 
building a church in the court of his splendid palace, 
dedicated to St. Thomas, near the Tiber, he designed a 
catacomb, saying, " It is here I hope to bury them all.” 

When Francesco’s eldest sons, Giacomo, Christofero, 
and Rocco, were little more than boys, he sent them to 
the University of Salamanca, thinking doubtless to be in 
this manner freed from them at once, for he abandoned 
them entirely, not even supplying them with the means 
of existence; so that after a few months’ struggle with 
every kind of privation and hardship, they were forced 
to return, begging their way barefooted from Spain to 
Italy. This occurred during the reign of Clement VIII. ; 
the three youths therefore resolved to petition his Holi- 
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ness to obtain some slight annuity from the immense 
revenues of tlieir father. They went to Frascati, where 
the Pope was then erecting the beautiful Aldobrandiiii 
villa, and stated their case. Clement kindly considered 
it, and directed Francesco to allow to eacli of them an 
annuity of two tliousand crowns. Friyicesco sought to 
evade it by every means in his power, but in vain ; the 
order was too peremptory to be neglected. Soon after, 
he was for the third time imprisoned for his odious 
crimes; his sons again petitioned, praying for con- 
dign punishment upon their parent, who liad thus dis- 
graced their name. But the Pojie considered tliis 
proceeding odious and unnatural, and angrily refused its 
consideration. Francesco [)urchased his liberation at the 
price of one hundred thousand crowns. 

It may be supposed that this [)roceeding of the sons 
only the more excited the hatred of their fatlie.r, but as 
they were withdrawji from his rage, by reason of their 
independent annuity, it fell with the greater severity 
ujwii his two daughters. This soon became so intoler- 
able that the elder contrived to forward a petition to the 
Pope, relating tlie treatment to which she was subjected, 
and beseeching his Holiness either to })rocure her mar- 
riage or to place her in a convent, dement obliged 
Francesco to give her a dowry of sixty thousand crowns, 
and married her to Carlo Gabrielli, of a noble family of 
Gubbio. 

At the same time death relieved Francesco of two 
sons, Rocco and Christofero; who were killed within an 
interval of twelve months, — the one by an ignorant sur- 
geon whose name is unknown, and the other by Paolo 
Corsi de Massa, whilst he was attending Mass. But his 
hatred and avatice pursued them even after their decease, 
for he refused to pay for the expenses of their interment. 
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They were consigned to the tomb he had prepared for 
them, as men of the lowest order, without any funeral 
ceremonies. On viewing them, he testified his pleasure 
at the loss of two such beings ; but added that he should 
never be perfectly happy until his five other children 
were buried near^ the first two, and that in the event of 
witnessing the death of the youngest he would set fire to 
his palace as a demonstration of joy. 

Francesco had in the mean time also adopted every 
precaution to prevent the flight or witlidrawal of Beatrice, 
his younger daughter, from his power. She wg,s then 
about thirteen years of age, beautiful and innocent as the 
angels. Her long auburn hair, like threads of gold, 
which is so seldom met with in Italy that Raflfaelle, 
believing it divine, has made it the exclusive attribute 
of his Madonnas, was arranged over an exquisitely shaped 
forehead, and fell in luxuriant curls upon her shoulders. 
Her blue eyes were expressive, pleasing, and full of fire ; 
she was of middle height, but well-proportioned; and 
during the few short intervals when a momentary ray of 
happiness illumined her path she seemed of a lively, 
joyous, and feeling disposition, but at the same time res- 
olute and decisive. To be secure of his victim, her 
father immured her in an inner chamber of his palace 
of which he had alone the key. Here the inflexible 
gaoler brought every day her food. 

But suddenly, to the great astonishment of Beatrice, 
her father^s manner changed; for as she grew up her 
beauty slowly unfolded like the leaves of a flower; and 
he to whom no crime was a stranger already meditated 
her destruction. He combined for this purpose the 
influence of wealth, the cruelty of a tyrant, with the ^ 
slow perseverance of a demon. ^ 

Beatrice, bred up in the strictest seclusion, was guilty 
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ere she knew in what sin consisted. In this manner she 
lived three years. At the expiration of this time, Fran- 
cesco was obliged to travel, whereupon Lucrezia Petroni, 
his wife, and Beatrice addressed i- memorial to the Pope, 
detailing the outrages to which they were subject, and 
from which there was no escape. But prior to his de- 
parture Francesco had taken his precaution; all those 
who surrounded the Pope were sold, or hoped to be pur- 
chased. The petition therefore never reached his Holi- 
ness ; and the two unfortunate women, remembering the 
anger of Clement against Christofero and Kocco, believed 
themselves as included in the same proscription, and 
entirely abandoned to their fate. Giacomo, the eldest 
son, profiting by the absence of his father, now came to 
visit them, accompanied by an abbe of his acquaintance 
named Guerra. 

The latter was a youth about twenty-five years of age, 
a descendant of one of the noblest families of Rome, of a 
bold, resolute, and courageous character, whose liand- 
some features were the theme and universal praise of 
female society ; these were truly Roman. His eyes were 
blue, and of a mild, lustrous expression; long auburn 
hair, beard and eyebrows of a chestnut colour, an exten- 
sive education, eloquence natural and impressive, united 
to a voice susceptible of the most varied tones, — all these 
combined may give the reader some idea of the Abbe 
Guerra. He loved Beatrice at first sight, — a feeling 
which she was not slow to return. The Council of Trent 
had not yet been held ; ecclesiastics consequently were 
not interdicted from marriage; and it was agreed upon 
that, on the return of Francesco, the abbe should demand 
the hand of Beatrice from her father. 

After an interval of three months, during which the^^ 
were completely ignorant where he was, Francesco re- 
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turned, and immediately sought to make his daughter 
the companion of his crimes. Beatrice, however, was 
changed : she knew now the nature of his proposals ; she 
was strengthened by the force of her atfcction for the 
abbe ; prayers, threats, and violence were in vain. The 
rage of Francesco was now vented upon his wife, whom 
he accused of betraying him, and he violently struck 
lier. Lucrezia was a true she-wolf of the Roman breed, 
— impassioned in love, vehement in revenge; she en- 
dured all, and forgave nothing. 

After a few days’ interval, Guerra arrived; young, 
rich, handsome, and of noble extraction, he had every 
reason to hope success, yet he was brutally dismissed by 
Francesco. Thrice he reattempted to obtain his consent, 
but in vain, till finally Francesco, impatient at the lover’s 
zeal, exclaimed, — 

“ There is a reason why Beatrice should not marry. ” 

Guerra required its explanation. 

It is, ” replied her father, “ because she is my mis- 
tress.” 

Guerra was thrilled with horror at this reply, of which 
at first he doubted the veracity. For three days he 
vainly sought an interview with Beatrice; at last he 
succeeded. His last hope was a denial of the shameless 
crime from her own lips; Beatrice avowed all. 

Hope henceforth fled from the lovers: they were for 
ever separated by an insurmountable abyss ; yet no crim- 
inal design was yet awakened in the minds of either the 
wife or the daughter. Silence and darkness might have 
concealed his guilt, had not Francesco gained by violence 
what by no other means he could obtain. From that 
hour the cup of endurance was full ; Francesco’s fate was 
sealed. The mind of Beatrice was of that facile char- 
acter which is susceptible of the best and worst impres- 
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sions; she could ascend toward the highest excellence, 
and sink into the lowest guilt. She told Lucrezia of 
this new outrage, which recalled the memory of her past 
wrongs; and both, increasing the hatred and revenge of 
each other, decided upon Francesco^s death. 

Guerra was now summoned to tliis council of death ; 
his heart was replete with hatred, and thirsting for 
revenge. He sought out Giacomo Cenci, without wliom, 
as the eldest son, the women W(‘re unwilling to act. 
Giacomo entered with great readiness into the conspiracy, 
since he was utterly disgusted with his father, who ill- 
treated him, and refused to allow him a sufficient sup- 
port for his wife and children. 

The apartments of M. Guerra were the place in which 
the details of tlie crime about to be committed were 
concerted and determined upon. Giacomo found a 
shWro named Marzio; to wliom (xiierra addi^d anotlier, 
Olymi^io, to carry tliese details into execution. Both 
these men liad, moreover, inducements to commit the 
crime: one was urged by love, the other by hatred. 
Marzio, in the service of her brother, had frequently 
seen Beatrice, and became enamoured of licr, but with 
that deep, silent, hopeless, and corroding passion which 
wastes the heart; the crime which he tliought could 
recommend him to Beatrice, was undertaken without 
reserve. As for Olympio, he liatoJ Francesco, because 
it was through liis agency that he had lost the situation of 
castellan of Kocca Petrella, — a castellated fortress situ- 
ated in the kingdom of Naples, and belonging to the 
Prince Colonna. 

Between these men and the family of the Cenci the 
following plan was adopted. The period when Fran- 
cesco usually# went to Bocca Petrella was nigh at hand ;• 
it was arranged, therefore, that Olympio should obtain 
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the assistance of some Neapolitan bandits, who were 
to be ill waiting in a forest upon bis route, and, informed 
of the moment of his approach, should carry him off 
with all his family. A heavy ransom should be next 
demanded, to obtain which the sons should be sent to 
Rome, but they, pretending not to be able to procure it, 
should allow the interval fixed upon by the bandits to 
pass unnoticed, upon which Francesco should be put to 
death. 

In this manner they trusted to avoid all suspicion of 
conspiracy, and to screen the real assassins. Well 
arranged, however, as it might be, the scheme failed. 
When Francesco departed, the spy sent by the confed- 
erates could not discover the retreat of the brigands, and 
these not being warned, came too late to the place 
appointed. Francesco entered Rocca Petrella, and the 
brigands, unwilling to remain longer in a j)lace where 
they had already spent a week, departed upon a less 
doubtful and fruitless expedition. In the mean while, 
the more freely to tyrannize over Lucrezia and Beatrice, 
Francesco dismissed Giacomo and the others to Rome. 
He then renewed his infamous attempts, until Beatrice 
resolved herself to accomplish the design she had sought 
to transfer to otlier hands. 

Olympio and Marzio, having nothing to fear, still 
lurked in the neighbourhood. One day Beatrice per- 
ceived them accidentally from her window, and immedi- 
ately made a sign that she wished to communicate with 
them. Tlie same evening Olympio, who, from having 
been its castellan, knew all the outlets of the fortress, 
obtained an interview with her, in company with Marzio, 
at which she gave them letters for the Abbe Guerra and 
^ her brother. In these she again asked thg! approbation 
of Giacomo, and the payment by the abbe of one thou- 
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sand piastres to Olympic, being half of the covenanted 
sum ; for, as to Marzio, he acted but for love of Beatrice, 
to whom he remained devoted as to a madonna; observ- 
ing this, she presented him with a handsome scarlet 
mantle, bordered with gold lace, bidding him to wear it 
for her sake. The remainder of the reward was to bo 
paid when the death of Francesco liad made Liicrezia 
and Beatrice the possessors of his fortune. 

The shin*l departed, and returned u])on the appointed 
day with the money and the approbation of the priest 
and Giacomo. The eighth day of September was fixed 
upon for the deed; but Lucrezia, remembering that it 
was the Nativity of tlie Virgin, desired, with the consent 
of her daughter in-law, that it sliould be deferred until 
the following day. 

On that evening, during supi>er, September 9, 1598, 
the women dexterously contrived to mix opium with 
Francesco’s wine. Francesco did not detect it; and 
soon, therefore, fell into a deep sleep. Marzio and 
Olympic had been in the mean time concealed in the 
fortress, and, toward midnight, Beatrice conduet(‘d 
them to the chamber of lier fatlicr, the door of which 
she herself opened. They entered, wlnlst the women 
awaited the event in the room adjoining. In a few 
minutes they returned, pale and nerveless, and, by tludr 
silence, Beatrice readily perceived the crime was unac- 
complished. 

“What means this?” she exclaimed. “What is it 
that prevents you ? ” 

“ We feel,” replied tliey, “ tliat it is a base act to slay 
a poor sleeping old man. Reflecting upon his age, pity 
overcame us.” , 

She raised her head disdainfully, and, with a deep Arm 
voice, thus indignantly reproached their irresolution : 
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“ And is it thus that men who boast of bravery and 
strength of mind shrink, and have not the courage to 
slay a sleeping old man ? How would you then dare the 
deed were he awake ? And thus you steal the price of 
blood ! Go, then ; and since your cowardice nerves my 
hand, I myself will kill my father; as for you, your 
lives shall not he long secure.” 

Upon this the shlriu^ ashamed of their weakness, made 
a sign that they would despatch liim, and re-entered the 
room, accompanied by the two women. One of them 
carried two great nails, the other a hammer; he who 
held the first placed it vertically upon the eye of the 
sleeping man; the other struck, and the nail was buried 
in his head. In a similar manner another was driven 
into his throat; and thus his sold, stained with crimes 
from which humanity recoils, escaped from his body, 
which writhed in torture on the floor. His daughter, 
upon this, placed in the hands of his murderers the 
promised reward, and they departed. 

Lucrezia and Beatrice now drew the nails from the 
body, and, wrapping it up in a sheet, they dragged it 
through the rooms toward a little terrace, from which 
they intended to throw it into soim^ waste ground. But 
their strength was unequal to the task, and Lucrezia, 
perceiving the two sbirrl, who were dividing the spoil, 
recalled them, whereupon they returned and carried the 
body to the terrace, and threw it down upon an elder- 
tree in the branches of which it hung. It was found on 
the following morning still lying amidst the broken 
branches, and, as Beatrice liad expected, the general 
opinion attributed his death to a fall from a jiart of the 
terrace whither he had gone in the niglit, and where 
there was no parapet. The consequence was that, owing 
to the disfigured state of the body, no attention was paid 
to the wounds made by the nails. 
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liucrezia and Beatrice, upon liearing of the accident, 
immediately quitted their rooms, crying and bewailing 
the event, with a semblance of grief so natural and 
unaffected that it would effectually have dissipated the 
most careless suspicion as to its cause. Nor did any, 
tlie slightest even, seem to be awakened, except in 
the mind of the washerwoman of tlie castle, to whom 
Beatrice, in giving her the sheet in which they had 
dragged the body, assigned a frivolous excuse for the 
blood with which it was stained. Slie believ(‘d it, at 
least appeared to do so, and was silent upon the subject 
at the time ; and, the funeral over, ljucrezia and Beatrice 
returned without delay to Rome. 

Whilst they resided here, fearless of inquiry, but 
probably not free from remorse*, refrilmtion liad com- 
menced its course. The court of Naples had heard of 
the sudden and unexpected deatli of Francesco, and, 
being doubtful as to its cause, des])aiched a royal com- 
missioner to T’etrella, to disinter th<* body, and trace (if 
any existed) the marks of assassination. TTpon his 
arrival all the domestics of the castle were arrested and 
sent in chains to Naples. But no evidence beyond that 
of the washerwoman was obtained; who deposed that 
Beatrice had given her a sheet to wash which was 
stained with blood. But this was a fearful clue; for, 
being questioned as to whether she really thought this 
was sufficiently accounted for by the cause Beatrice had 
assigned, she replied no, and gave reasons for such an 
opinion. 

This deposition was sent to the court of Rome, where 
it was not considered as sufficient to justify the arrest of 
the Cenci. Time passed away, and the youngest of the 
family died, so that of the five sons of Francesco, Gia- 
como and Bernardo alone remained. In the mean time 
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the Abbe Guerra received information that orders bad 
been given to arrest both Marzio and Olympio. He was 
a man of the most wary and circumspect disposition, 
whom it was difficult to surprise when once put upon his 
guard. He obtained the aid of two more shirri, who 
engaged to assassinate the former; Olympio was there- 
upon killed at Terni, but Marzio was already arrested by 
the court of Naples. He was tortured and confessed all. 
His deposition was forwarded to Rome, whither he was 
soon afterward sent, to be confronted with the accused. 

Giacomo, Bernardo, Lucrezia, and Beatrice were now 
arrested, and confined at first in Francesco^s palace, but 
as proof arose against them, they were transferred to the 
castle of Corte Savella, where they were examined in the 
presence of Mai’zio ; but they denied not only any partici- 
pation in the crime, but all knowledge of the assassin. 
Beatrice in particular demanded to be first confronted 
with the witness, and then denounced with so much 
calmness and dignity the falsehood of his evidence that 
he, feeling her to be more dear to him than ever, re- 
solved, if he could not live for her, at least to save her 
by his death. He thereupon recanted, asserted that 
what he had before stated was untrue, for which he 
besought pardon of God and Beatrice. Neither threats 
nor tortures were henceforth available; and he died 
resolute in his denial, under the most frightful tortures. 

The Cenci believed themselves saved ; but justice still 
pursued them. The sbirro who had assassinated his 
coadjutors was arrested for another crime, and amidst his 
general confession of guilt, included that of having 
executed the commands of Signor Guerra, on account of 
some anxiety caused by the existence of Olympio. 
Fortunately for the abbe, he received prorfipt intimation 
of the evidence given against him, and instead of allow- 
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ing lymself to be intimidated or disconcerted as another 
might have done, he availed himself of the accidental 
presence of a charcoal-dealer, who was supplying his 
house at the moment he received the news; and bribing 
him first to the strictest silence, and, secondly, purchasing 
his dirty garments at almost their weight in gold, he next 
cut off his hair, stained his beard, smeared his face, 
bought two asses laden with charcoal, and in this man- 
ner passed through the streets, with his mouth full of 
black bread and onions, imitating at times the cry and 
manner of the dealers. And thus whilst the police 
sought for him in every direction, he escaped from the 
city, joined a troop of condoftier% and reached Naples, 
whence he embarked, and, according to some doubtful 
opinions, enlisted and served in a Swiss company, in the 
pay of Henri IV. of France. 

The confession of the shirro and the flight of Guerra 
left no further doubt as to the guilt of the Cenci ; they 
were therefore taken to prison. The two -brothers 
were submitted to the torture, and, unable to endure its 
pains, at once acknowledged their guilt; and Lucrezia 
Petroni was not able to resist the torture of the cord, 
and in a similar manner avowed all she knew. Beatrice 
was alone unmoved; neither promise, nor menace, nor 
torture, was of any use; she bore all with indomitable 
courage, — insomuch that, celebrated as the judge 
Ulysseo Moscati was in the conduct of such affairs, lie 
was foiled, and unable to wring one word from her to 
which she was unwilling to give utterance. He referred 
the case again to Clement VIII., who, fearing that, 
affected by her beauty, Moscati had spared the torture, 
withdrew the cause from him and placed it in the hands 
of another, wlibse inflexible sternness and indifference to 
human suffering was well known. He recommenced the 
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proceedings, and, being informed that Beatrice had^ been 
submitted to the ordinary torture only, desired her to be 
subjected to its extraordinary application, — that of the , 
cord and pulley, the most fearful of all those the hellish 
ingenuity of man has ever invented. 

There were at this period four kinds of torture in use 
at Rome, — that of the whistle, fire, total deprivation of 
sleep, and the cord and pulleys. The first, applied in 
general to children and the aged, consisted in thrusting 
beneath the quick of the nail reeds cut in the shape of 
whistles; the second, in exposing the feet to a great 
fire, the soles being first well greased with lard, until 
they were actually fried. 

The torture of deprivation of sleep was invented by 
Marsilius, and consisted in making the sufferer sit in a 
frame of wood about five feet high, and angular. He 
was naked, with his arms bound to the machine behind 
him ; two men wore seated by his side, who were relieved 
every fifth hour, and awoke him the moment they 
observed the slightest desire to sleep. Marsilius has 
asserted that no one was ever known to endure this tor- 
ture, but Marsilius is too boastful. Farinacci admits 
that out of a hundred who endured it, five only persisted 
either in denial or in refusal to confess, — an admission 
sufficiently flattering to the genius of its inventor. 

The torture by cord and pulley admitted of three 
degrees of intensity. The first was merely the fear 
excited by its horrible preparation, and the slight com- 
])ression of the wrists. The second degree was when the 
victim was undressed, his wrists tightly bound behind 
his back, from whence the rope was passed around a 
pulley in the vaulted roof, and thence fixed to a wind- 
lass, by means of which the body suspended could be 
raised or lowered at will, — gradually, or by a sudden 
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jerfe, as the judge deemed fit. This lasted generally 
during the recitation of a “ Pater Noster, ” an Ave 
Maria, ” or “ Miserere, ” hut if ineffectual, the time was 
greatly extended. The last degree was conducted as 
the preceding, only that after suspension for different 
intervals of time, varying from a quarter to three (quarters 
of an hour, in Spain to an hour and a quarter, tlie pris- 
oner was either moved to and fro, like the pendulum of 
a clock, or suffered to fall from the full elevation of the 
ro])o to within two feet of the floor. If he resisted this, 
which was almost unheard of, his feet were manacled, 
and to these also weights Avere attached, by which means 
the inexpressible pain of the torture was doubled. 

As, after her re-examination, Beatrice, notwithstanding 
the avowals of her brothers and step-mother, still per- 
sisted in her denial, she Avas raised in the manner de- 
scribed about two feet from the floor by the pulh^y, and 
thus kept during the time occupied by the recital of a 
“ Pater Noster. Being again (piestioned, she made no 
answer, except, You kill me! you kill me ! ” ANdiere- 
upon she was raised still higher, and they recited the 
“ Ave Maria” until she fainted. Upon recovery the 
rojio Avas turned again, and the " Miserere” was noAV said ; 
during which she gave utterance oidy to exclamations 
of pain. She was now elevated to the height of ten 
feet from the ground, and the judge again questioned 
her; but whether she was speechless or uiiAvilling to con- 
fess, she made a sign only Avith her head, either that 
she could not or would not speak. 

“ Perceiving this, ” continues the official detail, “ we 
made a sign to the executioner to loose the rope, so that 
she fell by a sudden jerk, with the full weight of her 
body, from an elevation of ten to two feet, by the force 
of which her arms were wrenched quite round, where- 
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upon she uttered a loud cry, and swooned. She •was 
again restored and exclaimed, ‘ Infamous assassins, you 
slay me ; but if you even tear my arras from my 
body, I will make no other answer.^ Wherefore we 
ordered her feet to be manacled, and a weight of fifty 
pounds to be attached to them. But at this moment 
tlie door was opened, and several voices cried, ‘ Enough, 
enough; oh! do not torture her again. ^ This proceeded 
from Giacomo, l^ernardo, and Lucrezia Potroni, wlio, see- 
ing Beatrice suspended, her arms dislocated, and covered 
with the blood which flowed from her wrists, advanced 
into the torture -chamber and said: — 

‘ We are guilty, and now penitence can alone save our 
souls, or enable us with courage to endure death ; do not 
suflbr them thus cruelly to torture you, by an obstinate 
refusal to confess.* 

“ To which she answered, ‘ Do you seek death, then ; 
you are wrong to do so; but if you wish to die, so let it 
be.* Then, turning to the executioner, ‘ Untie me,* she 
added, ‘and read to me the questions you would put. 
That which I ought to confess F will confess, and that 
which T ought to deny, I will deny.* ** 

Beatrice was thereupon unbound, the barber dressed 
her arms in the ordinary manner, and, as she had prom- 
ised, she made a full confession. 

The Pope was so excited upon reading the details of 
the crime that he commanded the culprits to be drawn 
by wild horses through the streets of Rome. But a 
sentence so terrible awakened opposition from its revolt- 
ing nature; so that many of the highest rank proceeded 
to the Vatican, and besought his Holiness to revoke the 
decree, or at least to permit the condemned to be heard 
in their defence. 

‘‘ And they,** replied Clement VIII., ** did they afford 
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their unhappy father an opportunity to make his, when 
they mercilessly and disgracefully slew liim ? ” 

At last, influenced by their solicitations, he granted 
them a respite of three days. The best and greatest of 
the advocates at Home immediately availed themselves 
of the delay, and nuuKjrous memorials were drawn nj), 
to support which they appeared before the Pope ui)ou 
the day appointed. The first who spoke was Nicolas 
de Angelio, and lie spoke witli so much eloquence that 
the Pope, afraid of its effect, interrupted his discourse, 
angrily exclaiming, — 

“ What, not only among the nobility men are found 
willing to commit parricide, but among the advocates 
eloquence to defend the crime ! This we never should 
have believed; this it was impossible for us to have 
conceived. ” 

All were silent upon this except the advocate Fari- 
nacci, who, emlioldened by the office that he held, firmly 
but respectfully replied : — 

“ We do not appear before you, most holy father, to 
defend the guilty, but to plead the cause of the innocent, 
for should we prove that some of the accused have acted 
from the right of self-defence, we trust they may deserve 
your mercy; for even as there are admitted cases in 
which the father may put his child to death, so al8(» 
there are others in which the child is justified even unto 
the slaying his father ; we will speak therefore uj)on this 
point, when your Holiness will deign to hear us.” 

Clement VIII. was now as calm as he before had 
been excited, and he listened to his pleading with great 
attention, the principal argument of which rested upon 
the crime of Francesco, and the violence offered to his 
daughter. Ht cited as a proof of this the memoir for- 
warded by Beatrice to his Holiness, in which she be- 



sought him, as her sister had before done, to witlulraw 
her from her father^s house, and place her in a convent; 
this had, however, unfortunately disappeared, and, not- 
withstanding the strictest searcli, no trace could be 
found of its receipt. 

The Pope, taking all the papers connected with the 
subject, dismissed tlie advocates, who immediately re- 
tired, excepting Altieri, who threw himself at his feet, 
and said ; — 

** I could not do otherwise than appear before you, 
most holy father, in tliis case, being the advocate of the 
poor, for which 1 humbly entreat your forgiveness.” 

The Pope upon this raised him with kindness, and 
said : — 

“ We are not surprised at the part that yon, but at that 
which others have taken, who protect and defend these 
criminals. ” 

And as he felt a great interest in the cause, he spent 
the whole night in studying it, with the Cardinal di San 
Marcello, a man of great experience and ability. This 
done, he communicated his view of the general argument 
to the advocates, who derived from it strong hopes of 
the final pardon of the accused ; for it was clearly proved 
that if the children were guilty of parricide, at least, and 
this more particularly in the case of Beatrice, they had 
been urged to its commission by the brutal lust, tlie 
tyranny, and cruelty of their father. The l*ope seemed 
to feel the influence of the arguments adduced ; he re- 
laxed the proceedings against the Cenci, and permitted 
them to hope for life. Kome breathed more freely, and 
seemed joyous as though this act of clemency was a pub- 
lic good; but, alas! the intentions of the Pope were 
changed by the news of tlie murder of tke Marquis of 
Santa-Croce, at the age of sixty years, by the hands of 
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his ^on Paul, who had cruelly killed him by fifteen 
strokes of his dagger, because he refused to make him 
the sole heir to liis estates. 

Clement VII 1. was liorror-struck at this repetition of 
a crime so dreadful, but he was obliged to proceed to 
Monte Cavallo, where, upon the following morning, he 
was to consecrate the Cardinal Diveristiana, appointed 
by him the titular Bishop of Olumbre, in the church 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli; but upon the 10th of 
September, 1599, at eight o^clock in the morning, he 
summoned before him M. Perrante Taverna, governor 
of Rome, and said to him : — 

" I give into your hands the Cenci cause, that you 
may, as soon as you can, execute the justice allotted to 
them. ” 

As soon as the governor arrived at his palace, he com- 
municated the sentence, and held a council with all the 
criminal judges of the city, at which the Cenci were con- 
demned to death. His decision was soon known; and as 
the interest felt in this unhappy family had continually 
increased, many cardinals earnestly supplicated that they, 
or at least Lucrezia and Beatrice, might be privately exe- 
cuted, and mercy extended to Bernardo, then only fifteen 
years of age, and who was guiltless of the slightest par- 
ticipation in the crime. Cardinal Sforza, who was the 
most urgent, solicited only in vain ; the Pope would not 
encourage the slightest hope of mitigation; nor was it 
until Farinacci suggested a scruple of conscience, and at 
the last hour, that, upon repeated entreaty, he consented 
to remit the sentence in behalf of Bernardo. 

At break of day the members of the brotherhood of 
the Conforteria assembled at the two prisons of Corte 
Savella and ctf Tordinona; but it was not until five 
o’clock that the registrar of the courts of justice read 



their sentence to Beatrice and Lucrezia Petroni. Both 
slept in the hope of the enjoyment of life ; the registrar 
awoke them to notify them that, condemned by man, they 
must now prepare to meet their God. Beatrice seemed 
at first to be completely paralysed: she could not speak, 
was regardless of all around, and, pale and trembling, 
arose from her bed as one deprived of sense and all 
power of self-guidance, till at last her grief burst forth 
in frightful cries. 

Lucrezia received the intelligence with greater firmness, 
and dressed herself to proceed immediately to the chapel, 
exhorting, in the mean while, Beatrice to endure her fate 
with resignation ; but she, as if deprived of reason, ran 
wildly about her prison, raising her arms in agony 
toward heaven, or striking in despair her head against 
the walls, exclaiming, — 

** To die ! to die thus, unprepared, upon a scaffold — 
by the hangman! ” 

After a terrible paroxysm, her physical strength be- 
coming exhausted, her mind regained its force, and from 
that moment she was an example of humility and of 
patient, enduring resolution. She desired permission to 
make her will, requested that her body might be interred 
in the church of San Pietro in Mqntorio, left five hun- 
dred crowns to the religious order of the Stigmata, and 
willed that her dowry, now amounting to fifteen thousand 
crowns, might be bestowed in marriage on fifty poor 
girls. For the place of her interment, she selected the 
foot of the high altar, adorned by Raffaelle's picture of 
the Transfiguration, which had been so great an object 
of interest to her in life. Lucrezia followed her exam- 
ple, bequeathed many charitable legacies, and left her 
lK)dy to be buried in the church of Sftn Georgio del 
Velobre upon the Celian hUl, with thirty-two thousand 
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<yowns for charitable uses and other pious legacies. This 
done, they passed some time reciting psalms and litanies, 
and other prayers. 

At eight o’clock they confessed, heard Mass, and re- 
ceived the holy communion. Beatrice, not considering 
that it would be decorous to appear on the scaffold in 
their splendid dresses, ordered two, one for herself and 
another for the Signora Lucrezia, made in the manner of 
the nuns, gathered up at the neck, with long sleeves of 
black cotton for her mother-in-law, and of common silk 
for herself. She had also, a little turban as her head- 
dress. These were brought to them, with cords for their 
girdles, and were placed by them whilst they continued 
in prayer. 

The moment appointed now drew nigh, and Beatrice, 
who was still kneeling, rose with a countenance calm, 
and almost happy, and, turning to Lucrezia, said : — - 
Mother, the hour of our suffering is drawing near ; 
I think it is now time for us to prepare for it ; let us 
dress, therefore, in these clothes, and let us aid each other 
in this last office, as we have been accustomed to do. ” 

They did so ; the ropes were tied around their waists 
as girdles, and Beatrice, placing her turban upon her 
head, awaited the last summons. 

In the mean time, their sentence had been also read to 
Giacomo and Bernardo, who were now similarly awaiting 
their doom. 

Toward ten o’clock the Company of Mercy arrived at 
the prison del Tordinona, and stopped upon the threshold 
with the sacred crucifix, expecting the approach of the 
unhappy youths. Here a dangerous accident had nearly 
happened. As many spectators were at the windows of 
the prison tb see the prisoners led forth, some one inad*- 
vertently threw down a flower-pot which was outside one 
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of them, which fell into the street, and narrowly misse(J 
one of the brothers of the order, who walked before the 
crucifix with a lighted torch, the flame of which it passed 
so near that it extinguished it by the force of its descent. 
The doors opened ; Giacomo appeared, and knelt immedi- 
ately in devout adoration of the holy symbol of salvation. 
He was dressed in a long mantle of black, with his breast 
entirely bare \ for during the procession to the scaffold, 
liis flesh was to be torn by red-hot pincers, which the 
executioner had in a chafing-dish, fixed upon the cart. 
Bernardo was now led forth, but at the moment lie 
crossed the threshold of the prison, the fiscal of Rome 
addressed him in a loud voice : — 

“ Signor Bernardo Cenci, in the name of our Redeemer, 
our holy father the Pope extends unto you the mercy of 
life, — satisfied with commanding you to accompany your 
relatives to the scaffold and to death, and enjoining you 
not to forget to pray for those with whom you were to 
die.” 

The executioner now took off his handcuffs and the 
bandage from his eyes; for, owing to his extreme youth, 
they thought to spare him the sight of the scaffold, and 
placed him in the cart beside his brother, wrapping 
around him at the same time a magnificent cloak, which, 
upon inquiry, was found to be the same given by Beatrice 
to Marzio, to decide him upon the murder of her father. 

The procession now advanced to the prison of Corte 
Savella, upon reaching which, the sacred crucifix was 
similarly stopped to await the approach of the female 
prisoners. They were immediately led forth, and, kneel- 
ing upon the threshold, worshipped, as their brothers 
had done, the holy sign of their common faith. Beatrice 
2nd Lucrezia advanced on foot one behindP the other, 
after the last row of the penitents, both having their 
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h<5ad8 covered to their waists, with this difference, that 
Lucrezia, as a widow, wore a black veil, which covered 
her as far as her girdle, slippers of the same colour, with 
high heels, and bows of ribbons, as was then the custom ; 
whilst Beatrice wore a cap of silk similar to tlie soiibrp- 
vertCj or ui)per garment without sleeves, with a veil em- 
broidered in silver, which fell upon the shoulders, and 
covered her satin gown, white slippers with high heels, 
decorated witli knots of ribbons, and cherry-coloured 
fringii. Tlie hands of both were but slightly tied, so 
that eacli could carry a crucifix and a handkerchief. It 
w'as thus they advanced toward the bridge of San Angelo, 
where the scaffold had been erected. Lucrezia wept 
bitterly ; but Beatrice was calm, resigned, and firm. 
Ui)oii reaching the bridge, they were, together with their 
brothers, brought into a chapel adjoining, where for a 
few moments they were reunited. 

G-iaconio and Bernardo were then led forth, although 
Bernardo was pardoned, and the other was not to be exe- 
cuted until the last. Upon reacliing the platform, Ber 
nardo fainted for the second time; and, as the execu 
tioiier went toward liim to assist in his recovery, some 
of the spectators, who feaped it was to put him to death, 
called out, “ He is pardoned ! ” The hangman, however, 
reassured them by placing Bernardo near the block, 
wliilst Giacomo knelt upon the other side. Lucrezia, 
the first to suffer, was conducted by the executioner to 
the foot of the scaffold ; lier hands were then tied behind, 
her breast and neck uncovered, and upon reaching the 
platform, the veil was taken from her face. The shame 
of being thus exposed to the gaze of the crowd overcame 
her, and she shuddered in a manner that thrilled the 
hearts of the* spectators; then, in tears, and with a voice* 
excited by despair, she exclaimed: — 
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" Oh ! my God, have mercy upon me ! and do you, n\y 
brothers, here seated, pray in pity for my soul.” 

She now turned to the executioner and inquired what 
remained for lier to do ; whereupon he placed her upon 
the plank of the guillotine, and, adjusting her head with 
much difficulty to the block, owing to her stoutness, 
the spring was touched, the knife descended, and the 
head rolled upon the scaffold, to the great horror of the 
multitude to whom the executioner showed it; then, 
wrapping it up in black silk, he placed it with the body 
ill a coffin at the foot of the scaffold. Whilst the scaf- 
fold was being arranged for Beatrice, some steps covered 
with spectators broke down, and many were killed, and 
more lamed and hurt by this accident. 

The machine was now rearranged, the blood washed 
off, and the executioner returned to the chapel to fetch 
Beatrice. Upon seeing him approach with the cords to 
tie her hands, she exclaimed, “ God grant that you bjnd 
this body unto corruption, but free my spirit unto 
eternal life.” She then arose and quitted the chapel, 
leaving her slippers at the foot of the scaffold, quickly 
ascended the ladder, and as she had already been in- 
structed what to do, she stretched herself upon the 
plank, adjusting her head as quickly as possible upon the 
block. But notwithstanding the care she had taken to 
avoid the agony of delay, she was obliged to endure it; 
for, aware of her impetuous character, and fearful that it 
might betray her into some act of guilt between the 
interval even of absolution and death, the Pope had 
ordered that upon Beatrice's appearance upon the scaf- 
fold, a cannon should be fired, which was done to the 
great wonder of the people and of the culprit, who raised 
•her head from the block, until Clement, •who was in 
prayer at Monte Cavallo, gave her plenary absolution 
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articulo mortis. Then after an interval of five 
minutes, during which she awaited the stroke with her 
head upon the block, the executioner touched the spring, 
and the knife fell. 

Thereupon a terrible sight ensued, for whilst the head 
rolled on one side, the body rose up upon the other, 
falling forward again with violence u))on the guillotine. 
The executioner next held up the head to the crowd, 
and then gave the body to the brotherhood of mercy, 
one of whom attempting to place it in the coffin, it 
slipped from his hands, and fell from the platform, 
shedding a great deal of blood to the ground, upon 
which Bernardo fainted, and was recovered with the 
greatest difficulty to endure the execution of his eldest 
brother. 

Giacomo was now to die ; he had witnessed the death 
of his step-mother and of his sister, his clothes were 
covered with their blood, when the hangman approached 
him, and, throwing aside his mantle, exhibited his breast, 
streaming with blood from the wounds inflicted by the 
burning pincers. Tn this state he walked firmly toward 
his brother, whom he thus addressed : — 

“ Bernardo, if, during my examination, I accused and 
compromised you, it was basely done, and, althougli I 
have already abjured that declaration, yet here, at the 
moment of appearing before my Creator, I solemnly 
attest your innocence, and declare it to be an atrocious 
act of power which has condemned you to witness this 
most fearful sight.” 

Upon this the executioner made him kneel, bornid his 
legs to a transverse beam upon the scaffold, bandaged 
his eyes, and then dashed out his brains with a blow 
from a leaden hammer, and immediately quartered hiid 
before the eyes of the people. The butchery over, the 
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crowd retired; and Bernardo, attacked by a burning 
fever, was bled and put to bed. 

The bodies of Lucrezia and Beatrice were laid in their 
coffins and placed before the statue of St. Paul, at the 
foot of the bridge, with four torches of white wax before 
them ; in which state they remained until four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when they were carried to the church of 
San (liovanni Decollato. At nine in the evening, the 
body of Beatrice, decorated with flowers, and dressed in 
the clothes she had worn when executed, was borne to 
the church of San Pietro in Montorio, where, with fifty 
lighted torches, followed also by the brethren of the order 
of the Stigmata and all the Franciscans of Borne, it was 
buried at the foot of the high altar, according to lier 
request. The same evening Lucrezia was buried in the 
church of San Georgio del Velobre. A few days after- 
ward Bernardo Cenci was freed from confinement ; but he 
was condemned to pay, in the course of the year, two 
thousand five hundred Koraan crowns to the hospital of 
the Most Holy Trinity of Pilgrims. 

And now, gentle reader, if, after you have seen the 
tomb, you desire to obtain a more accurate idea of the 
face and form of her who therein reposes, you should 
visit the Barberini Gallery, where, amid five other chefs- 
d^oRUvrCy you will see the portrait of Beatrice, painted 
by Guido, either the night preceding her death or during 
her procession to the scaffold. It is a beautiful liead, 
ornamented by a turban, to which a rich velvet drapery 
is att&ched; the hair of glossy chestnut colour; dark 
eyes, within which the tear seems yet to tremble ; a nose 
well formed, and mouth almost infantine ; a complexion 
Hmarkably fair; the age apparently about* twenty-two. 
Close by this hangs the portrait of Lucrezia, the very 
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type of the Koman matron, in all her pride of beaut}" ; 
the rich complexion, well-defined features, straight nose, 
dark eyebrows, and expression at once commanding and 
tenderly voluptuous. A smile seems yet to linger on 
her lips; and her hair, parted in rich curls upon her 
forehead, and falling luxuriantly around her face, seems 
its natural and becoming frame. Of Giacomo and Ber- 
nardo no portraits exist. They are described, the former 
as of middle size, fair but ruddy, and with black eye- 
brows, affable in his nature, of good address, and well 
skilled in every science, and in all knightly exercises. 
He was not more than twenty-three when he died. 
Lastly, Bernardo so closely resembled Beatrice in com- 
plexion, features, and everything else that when he 
first appeared upon the scaffold, with his long hair and 
feminine figure, many at first thought that it was 
Beatrice; his age, at her death, has been stated at 
twenty-six years of age, but he appeared not more than 
fourteen. He remained in the prison of Tordinona for 
some time after the execution of his family, and, upon 
his release, became heir to all their possessions. He 
married, and had a son named Christofero. 

Peace be with their remains! 


END OF VOIi. II. 





